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A NEW YEAR MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


Every President of the A.A.L. must hope tbat his year of Office 
will be a momentous one. I must, therefore, consider myself extremely 
fortunate, for there is little doubt that 1961 will prove to be one of the 
most vital in the history of librarianship. : 

The reorganisation of the L.A., the possibility of a really profes- 
sional association, the future structure of the A. A.L., voting rights within 
the profession, a new examination syllabus, new examination rules and 
regulations, more "graduate" schools, the Public Lending Right Bill, the 
Library Award, and perhaps the implementation of some of the recom- 
mendations of the Roberts Report—these may all become really live 
issues, each demanding full, vigorous and judicious consideration. 
Although the A.A.L. Council has already discussed some of these and has 
weg dt representatives accordingly, the final word may not yet have 

een sai 

The real strength of the A.A.L. has always been in the enthusiasm 
and loyalty of its members in the Divisions. More than ever the future 
of the profession lies with the young librarian, but I ask every member of 
the Association, whether under 30 years of age or over, to think carefully 
about these matters; to discuss them with colleagues; if necessary to 
bully their Divisional Representatives into action; to attend professional 
meetings and to express their views with sincerity (no matter how hesi- 
tantly). It is up to every one of us to see that the foundations of an 
effective professional body are laid during the year, so that in the future 
all librarians will enjoy good working conditions, the highest possible 
prestige in the community—and of course, salaries to match! The A. ALL. 
has still a great and essential part to play and all that it bas done in the 
past, and is doing in the present, can be done even better in the future 
if we individually and collectively want it that way. 

As a backbencher of long standing, I am deeply conscious of the 
honour bestowed on me in asking me to lead the “ Front Bench." I hope 
I can help in some small way to make the A.A.L. the. Association of 
Active Librarians, for this is what I have always considered it to be. As 
President, may I offer my best wishes, and those of the Council, to all 
members for a happy, healthy and successful 1961. | - 


Ww. HOWARD PHILLIps. 


. 
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The Art of Editorship 


Editors of The Assistant Librarian by custom rule for a relatively 
short period. One must assume that the intention is to ensure the con- 
tinuance of the democratic tradition of the A.A.L. as well as to provide 
variety—since no editor so far as is known has ever been compared to 
Cleopatra. It is to the credit of those who have gone before, therefore, 
that they have succeeded respectively in impressing on the journal the 
impact of their own personalities. Dean Harrison was no exception to 
the rule. He was always accurate and fair in his comment and imbued 
his contributors with much of his own enthusiasm. The debt of the 
membersbip to him for his wórk over the past three years is very great; 
it is inadequately discharged by the simple expression of our thanks and 
best wishes for the future. 


A.A.L. CONFERENCE- 1961 


Conference in 1961 will be held at St. John's College, York, from 
April 7th to 9th. The theme: “ Status for the '60s "; will be of interest 
to special and university librarians and to librarians from Scotland and 
Northern Ireland. Full details and booking form will zppear in The 
Assistant Librarian, but anyone with ideas or requiring advance informa- 
tion may impart the one and acquire the other by writing to Roy Oxley, 
Regional Library, Bridge Street, Belper, Derbyshire. 


Index, 1960 . 


The index to the 1960 volume of the Assistant Librarian (volume 53) 
has been sent with this issue to all subscribers. Further copies may be 
obtained on application to J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, 
London, N.21, enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 
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In spite of E. V. Corbett's com- 
prehensive book on the subject, and 
Helen Geers general work on 
Charging Systems, there remains a 
need for a simple introduction to 
the basic principles and practices 
of photo-charging, for use by 
students with no practical experi- 
ence of the system and no oppor- 
tunity even to see it in action. As 
a correspondence course tutor I 
have from time to time found it 
necessary to help individual stu- 
dents by compiling such introduc- 
tory notes as these, illustrated by 
actual specimens of stationery and 
film. Publication of this article 
may perhaps save me the trouble 
in the future, and help other stu- 
dents and tutors with similar pro- 
blems. 





This Photocharging 
by A. C. Jones 


Deputy Borough Librarian, Paddington. 


In the simplest terms, photocharging is a system of recording loans 
by taking a photograph of each book as it is borrowed from the library, 
together with the name and address of the person borrowing it. Most of 
those books will be returned in good time, and so no further reference 
to the photograph will ever be required. A comparatively small minority 
will be kept overdue, and it may be necessary eventually to identify them 
and their borrowers in order to set about recovering them. For this 
purpose each "transaction" (i.e. loan) must be given an individual num- 
ber, and the numbers of all books returned must be recorded, so that at 
the moment of sending overdue notices the missing numbers which 
represent books not returned can be quickly identified. This is done 
by means of a "transaction card," which is the third item included in 
each photograph. 

THe Macame. The Recordak Microfilmer which is used to take the 
photographs is shown at the top of this page. The box on the top con- 
tains both camera (on the left) and projector (on the right), so that the 
same machine can be used later on to read the processed film, simply by 
operating the switch below the box. The camera is operated by one of 
the two black buttons on the bed of the machine, or by a foot pedal. 
When the projector is in use the film is controlled by the handle on the 
right. 


CHARGING. The process of positioning the three elements, book, 
ticket and transaction card, on the bed of the machine and pressing the 
exposure button becomes extremely rapid with a little practice; Corbett 
calculated 3.25 seconds per book for the complete charging process. It 
is common practice to leave a stack of transaction cards on the bed of 
the machine, inserting one in the book pocket after the photograph has 
been taken; it is also found convenient to write the required details of 
the book on the top corner of the front end-paper, so that it is the 
corner of the book itself which is inserted into the photograph area and 
not a loose book-card, though this could be used quite well instead. The 
reader’s ticket can, of course, be left in position until all books being 
borrowed have been photographed, but it is then handed back to him and 
not retained in the library. 


THE EXPOSURE. Book, 
transaction card and reader's 
ticket lie side by side on the 
bed of the microfilmer. The 
assistant is about to press 
the exposure button. 





_ One further point should be noted about the transaction card: this 
is the convenient place on which to indicate to the reader the date by 
which the book is due back, and it is necessary to stamp this due-date 
on all transaction cards before use. Several dates in succession can, of 
course, be stamped on the same card. When punched cards are used as 
transaction cards it is usual to provide in each book a deep pocket with a 
window, so that the card may be adequately protected from handling but 
the due-date not obscured. 

It is also worth mentioning here that photocharging does not lend 
itself to the production of detailed issue statistics. The total issue for the 
week is represented by the number of transaction cards used, easily deter- 
mined by noting their serial numbers. Many libraries find it useful also 
to keep a record of the number of non-fiction books issued by means of 
a cyclometer-type hand tally. More detailed figures can only be kept 
for a limited period for a particular purpose; usually they are not worth 
the considerable trouble involved in collecting them. 

THE Firm. 16mm. film for'use with the Recordak Microfilmer is 
supplied in reels of 200 feet, each of which will record about 12,000 
loans, or more than a week's issue in many libraries using the system. 
As the photographs are taken the film is wound on to a smaller spool 
taking 100 feet, and each of these when full is sent away to be processed. 
There is ample time for this, since it will not be necessary to refer to 
the film again for several weeks after the week of issue, when the time 
comes to write overdue notices for books not yet returned. 
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from the 200ft. 


Tue CAMERA. This picture shows how the film is fed 
spool on the left to the 100ft. take-up spool on the right. 


TRANSACTION CARDS. Meanwhile, the books are in the hands of their 
readers, each book containing a transaction card, each transaction card 
bearing a different number. This then is a convenient moment to pause 
and consider the transaction card in more detail. Basically it is nothing 
more than a numbered card to identify the particular transaction, though 
it also carries the date-due-back, as already explained. Transaction cards 
are inserted into books when they are issued, and removed from them 
when they are returned. They must then be sorted into order so that 
gaps in the sequence of cards known to have been used on a particular 
day, or in a particular week, will reveal the numbers of those trans- 
actions which have not yet been completed—i.e., books which have not 
yet been returned. Some of these incomplete transactions will be due to 
books having been renewed, and provision must be made for inserting 
into the sequence the transaction numbers of books which have been 
renewed. 

One of the great advantages of photocharging over the familiar 
Browne system is that it very largely eliminates the human error which 
could so easily result in inaccurate discharging, lost tickets and all their 
accompanying ills. But the long and uninteresting task of sorting some 
10,000 transaction cards each week by hand is equally subject to human 
error, however many checks and other safeguards may be imposed, and 
for this reason most libraries have preferred to use punched cards for the 
purpose so that the process of sorting can be mechanized. Besides being 
much more efficient this process is obviously quicker, and so results in a 
further saving of staff time and temper. But the necessary equipment is 
expensive, and it is only possible to introduce punched cards into a 
library when the machinery for sorting them is available elsewhere, 
usually in the Borough Treasurer’s Department, where it performs many 
other functions. The choice of the most convenient sequence.of numbers 
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for transaction cards presents many problems, but it is sufficient for our 
present purpose to visualise each week's issue as being numbered from 
00001 to 10,000—or whatever the total figure may be. When hand 
sorting is in use the week may be indicated by a preceding letter, and 
up to twenty-six sequences of cards may be used, each covering one 
week's issue. It is important only that there should be suficient trans- 
action cards to cover the period from the issue of a book, through the 
sending of overdue notices, until the time when the bulk of subsequent 
queries have been disposed of—fifteen to twenty weeks will usually be 
a convenient supply. After that the sequences are perfected and used 
again. 

DiscHARGING. The process of discharging a book consists only of 
removing the transaction card from its pocket. When this is done the 
last date stamped on the card will show whether the book is overdue, 
and a simple chart on the counter will reveal the amount of any fine 
owing. But if all is well the reader can pass immediately into the library. 
He needs no "receipt", since his ticket is already in his possession. It is 
important, however, and in his own interest, that he should pause long 
enough to enable the staff to remove the transaction card in his: presence, 
since queries sometimes arise through books being returned to the library 
without cards, or returned to the shelves with the cards still in position. 

One further process must be carried out before the book is returned 
to the shelves. The method of reserving a book by means of a "signal" 
in the issue, used in the Browne charging system, is no longer possible 
with photocharging. Instead, a list must be made of all books reserved, 
and every returned book must be checked against this list before being 
shelved. "Visible index panels with removable slips are usually used for 
the purpose of listing, and checking in this way is no more troublesome 
than by marking the charges in a Browne issue—indeed it has a number 
of obvious advantages. 


v OvERDUES. When it is time to send out overdue notices, the first 
step is to go through the file of returned transaction cards, by that time 





THE PROJECTOR. A spool of processed film is here fitted into the 
projector, as it would be for reading details of overdue books. When 
projected on to the screen below, each transaction can be identified by 
its number. 
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sorted into order, and make a list of all the missing numbers. With 
punched cards it is possible to have this done mechanically. The appro- 
priate roll of film is then placed in the projector, and read on a white 
screen which can be hinged down on to the bed of the machine. Two 
assistants normally work together, one calling out the missing numbers . 
in turn, the other finding the place on the film and reading out details 
of the book, and the reader's name and address. 

It is convenient at this stage to be able to identify each book by 
name, if only to check on reserved books which may be overdue, and this 
amply justifies the rather lengthy job of recording full details on the 
corner of the end-paper to be photographed, instead of just the accession 
number. 

When details of overdue books have ben copied out, this written 
record is used for all future sending of overdue notices, and no further 
use is normally made of the film. It may sometimes be nice, however, 
to show to a sceptical reader the actual photograph of his ticket next to 
the book which he swears he has never had, and it may also occasionally 
be necessary to make a print from the film to be produced as evidence in 
the event of a prosecution for the non-return of a library book. It is not 
always understood that, with the exception mentioned, the film is used in 
the projector once and once only. To search through a film for particular 
books, or for books on loan to particular readers, is quite out of the 
question. : 


Illustrations on pages 5, 7 and 8 are by courtesy of Kodak Ltd. That on 
page 6 is from the A.A.L. filmstrip on cherging methods. 


A.A.L. PUBLICATIONS 
AVAILABLE AGAIN 


A.A.L. Guide to the Registration examination: 6s. to members. 
Mallaber: Primer of bibliography: 10s. to members. 


TEMPORARILY OJP 


Phillips: Primer of book classification. Reprinting—available early 
1961. Price to be announced. 


Corbett: The Public Libraries Committee. 2nd ed. in preperation: 
Available summer, 1961. 


Binns: Introduction to Historical Bibliography. 2nd ed. in pre- 
paration. Available summer, 1961. 


READY EARLY 1961 


Cumulative Fiction Index. ` Cumulating the first two volumes, with 
further indexing to 1960. Full details to be announced. 


Copies may be obtained fom J.-S. Davey, 49, Halstead Gardens, 
London, N.21. , 


PERMANENTLY OJP 


We regret that Hepworth: Primer of Assistance to readers is per- 
manently out of print. 
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THE POWYS FAMILY 


II. Theodore Francis Powys(1875-1953) 


by T. D. Wilson, 
C. A. Parsons & Co. Nuclear Research Centre 


It has been said of T. F. Powys that he wrote “ as though no one had 
ever written before," and indeed, although critics detect the influence of 
Jane Austen and John Bunyan among others, I doubt whether anyone 
upon reading the novels and stories of T. F. Powys for the first time 
can fail to be struck by the startling simplicity cf his language and his 
originality of thought. 

Born at Shirley in Derbyshire, the third in the family. he subse- 
quently moved with his parents to Dorchester and thence to Montacute. 
Unlike his two brothers, he did not go to university but became a 
farmer for a few years. Deciding that this occupation did not interest 
him sufficiently and that a quiet life in Dorset would be more to his liking, 
he went to live at the seaside village of Studland for a short while and 
moved to East Chaldon in 1904, where he stayed for over thirty years, 
making the village and the surrounding countryside the scene of many 
of his stories. 

Theodore Powys had begun to write at his farm at Sweffling and 
continued to write from that time on, but he was not an immediate 
success as a writer. In fact he was an almost complete failure. His first 
published work, “ An interpretation of Genesis," only reached the presses 
because Louis Wilkinson and John Cowper Powys shared the publication 
expenses. 

It was not until he was forty-seven,.in 1923, that a commercial 
publisher, Chatto and Windus, undertook to publish his novel, “ The 
Left Leg." This was the turning point of his career and novels and stories 
followed “ The Left Leg” in rapid succession; a not surprising fact con- 
sidering that most of them had been waiting in manuscript form for 
years. 

The response of the critics to this “new” writer was immediate, The 
Morning Post said of " The Left Leg": 


“A new writer of Rudel accomplishment . . . Nature in 

his Kailyard is red of claw and its human nature is 

visioned in elemental characters. He may be right or he 

may be wrong; but ... he realises it in these stories with a 
remarkable art.” 

Of “ Black Bryony,” The New Statesman said: 

“From the rows of imitative, dull, accomplished novels 

which face the modern reader, his work stands out with 

the sharpness and definition of a real tree in a stage wood.” 
A statement as true in 1960 as it was in 1923. 

T. F. Powys was an enigma: a hermit with many friends in the 
outside world—Hardy, Sylvia Townsend Warner, David Garnett and | 
others; a man scornful of the clergy and conventional merality who 
nevertheless read the lessons at East Chaldon church for over thirty 
years; and a quiet man who yet had a tremendous influence and impact 
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upon those who knew him. His brother John, writing to Louis Wilkin- 

son, says, 
* You don’t seem afraid of Theodore at all! ... I am terri- 
fied of Theodore—well! ‘terrified’ is perhaps not quite the 
word; a little too strong—but I certainly tend to propi- 
tiate him as I would propitiate Nietzsche or Heraclitus: 
and yet it’s not for his ideas or thoughts exactly; but for 
the original shock of surprise—and that starting back— 
which the expression of his thoughts or ideas or observa- 
tions gives me.” 


and Louis Wilkinson, his friend for 60 years, writes (under the pen-name 
Louis Marlow) in “ Seven Friends,” 
“When the slight ripples of our ‘daring’ jests were spent, 
how decorous a gesture he would cast in those same 
waters, but far deeper than any of our plummets could 
sound, his own grave word.” 


The critics have not always been kind to T. F. Powys; he has been 
said to have a “corrupt and evil preoccupation with sex,” and Mr. 
Norman Nicholson has described him as “bawdy and blasphemous,” 
judgments easily refuted by reference to his books. 


“A time of quietude that is full of the right contentment, 
can solace, just as the fierce agony, the great joy of passion, 
can arm each participant with so holy an ecstacy the valley 
of the shadow is passed in a moment, and the yellow sun 
is seen rising over the mountains of eternity.” 


These are the words of the blasphemous writer with the “ evil preoccu- 
pation with sex.” ; 

There is no doubt that Theodore Powys wrote much about the 
darker side of man's nature, but this was with reason. His decision to 
concentrate upon this theme was no more involuntary or motiveless than 
Wilfrid Owen's decision to direct his poetic energies to the horrors of 
war. T. F. Powys had to emphasise the evil, greedy, lustful side of man 
because this was the side which he hated and wished to eradicate. 

“Mr. Tasker's Gods” is generally cited as an illustration of T. F. 
Powys's preoccupation with brutality, and it certainly contains some 
horrible scenes, but they are scenes which are portrayed with an obvious 
hatred of man’s inhumanity to man and other living creatures. H. 
Coombes, in his critical study, ' T. F. Powys " records that he heavily 
pv doe in his copy of Young's “Night Thoughts,” a line about 

eath: 
“This king of terrors is the prince of peace" 


and perhaps a Buddhist meditation practice, that of meditating upon the 
transient nature of the human body and the way it decays, in order to 
achieve inner peace, also has relevance here. 

“ Mark Only " is a “ dark " novel, the story of a ploughman gradually 
going blind and losing what little contact he had with life and love. 
Anger, greed and lust, feelings which have no part in Mark's own make- 
up, play a large part in his degradation and death, but one is left with 
the impression that the “king of terrors is the prince of peace," and 
that in his last moments Mark realises this: 

“Twas a kind maid to lead T to they quiet dogs,” he mur- 
mured. “Jn olden times I did use to fear they death's 
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dogs, but now they be all roundi a-licking of I. They dogs 
be kinder than warm stable, they dogs be, an' there bain't 
nor wife nor maid that be so loving kind as they good 
dogs." 

Theodore Powys's major work is generally acknowledged to be *Mr. 
Weston's Good Wine,” a somewhat lighter work than his others, fortu- 
nately in print again: the story of an evening visit to Folly Down by Mr. 
Weston, wine merchant, and his assistant Michael. Those who drink 
Mr. Weston's darkest wine have no more problems, but no credit is 
allowed. He brings death and joy to Folly Down, all in one evening 
when time stands still. Extracts can do no justice to this allegory, but 
the "air" of the novel is given in the thoughts of the Reverend Nicho!as 
Grobe, the minister who has lost his belief in Goc: i 

* * How silent everything is to-night,’ thought Mr. Grobe. 
‘Out of such a stillness a holy faith may come. If this 
evening be but long enough, who can tell what will not 
happen? If the evening do but last, then a borile will be 
filled with wine; then I shall dare to name Hin) again. " 

T. F. Powys wrote many good short stories, the “ Fables” (later 
called “No Painted Plumage”) being particularly fine. Again the dark 
nature of man is emphasised and condemned. Of these stories H. 
Coombes writes: 


“The moral effect of the fables lies in their art; by their 
incident and dialogue, by the finely sustained lone, they 
move, invigorate, and enlighten. They add up to a humane 
vision of life, rendered with beauty and power." 

T. F. Powys stopped writing almost entirely in 1932, and between 
then and 1953 the only works of any size were two collections of short 
stories, “ Captain Patch," and “ Bottles Path." There is, however, a great 
deal in what he did write; ideas to ponder over and attitudes to reach an 
understanding with. Far too much to be encompassed within a brief 
article. For those who wish to know more there are the novels and 
stories, though these are not always easily obtained, and the excellent 
study by H. Coombes. 

No better conclusion to any study of Theodore Powys ' fouls be 
found than a few words from “ Seven Friends ": 


“The appeal of his works is not only to a coterie. To a 
minority, yes; but, so I believe, to minority that will exist 
through coming centuries,” 


Works mentioned. 


“The Left Leg” Chatto & Windus 1923 

* Black Bryony " B 1923 

* Mr. Tasker's Gods " A | c 1924 

“ Mark Only " " , 1924 

“Mr. Weston's Good Wine" ' uc uer. 927 
(Available in Penguin Books ed.) i N ; 

* Fables " 1929 


(Changed in 1934 to “ No painted plumage’ ?, 
Critical study. “T. F. Powys,” by H. Coombes, 
Barrie and iode | 1960 
Memoir. " Seven Friends,” by Louis Marlow (i. e. Louis Viam 
i Richard Press, 1953. 
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Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers 


I first ‘began to know Mr. Sayers in 1911, when I went to my first 
Assistants’ meeting at Stoke Newington, at which Benson Thorne made 
me so welcome and at home, but Sayers was there, too, perhaps at that 
time a slightly awesome figure. 

At Easter in 1912 myself and my wife went to one of the first Easter 
Schools organized by the Library Assistants' Association, as it was then, 
and very largely by Mr. Sayers. 

He must have taken some interest in us, as indeed he did in many 
other assistants, for in 1913 he was instrumental in getting me to Croydon 
as librarian of the Reference Library; subsequently he put me in the 
Lending Library, and later played a vital part in getting me the Deputy 
Librarianship of what was at that time the outstanding public library 
system, in the country. When he retired at the end of 1947 it was largely 
due to him that I had the honour of sitting in his chair as Chief 
Librarian. My debt to him is inestimable. 

Apart from Benson Thorne, whom I would bracket equal with him 
in many ways, and not forgetting men like H. D. Roberts and J. D. 
Stewart, there is no question but that Mr. Sayers did more for the 
"Assistants" as we were then called than any other single person. 

He was a wonderful speaker as well as a writer, with an outstand- 
ing personality. Besides going up and down the country and putting 
enthusiasm into assistants working under bad and ill-paid conditions, it 
was he who put the correspondence courses of the Association on the 
map with his very elaborate course on classification before the days 
when there were any of his or anyone else's textbooks on the subject. 
I remember paying ten shillings for the course. After I had been at 
Croydon for a few years he passed it over to me as it stood, and I ran 
it for some years before going over to the subject that has interested me 
most: cataloguing. 

Many, many hundreds of men and women in librarianship must owe 
him a very great debt of gratitude for his work and personal interest. 

Even after he had succeeded the distinguished Stanley Jast as Chief 
Librarian of Croydon, he still retained his interest in the lower dogs, 
though, naturally, he became concerned with the work of the Library 
Association, where he gave such distinguished service, which has been 
referred to in the Record. 

As a man, he was just as wonderful. He was always even-tem- 
pered. During my time with him he never spoke an unkind word. If 
there might have been any slight difference between us, it was usually I 
who started it, but it was soon over. I doubt if we shall see quite his like 
again. I have called him “Mr.” throughout, a tribute to the respect in 
which we held him. 

As an indication of the regard in which he was held by his employing 
authority, when he retired he was given a room in the Town Hall in 
which every day he did his literary and professional work, and much 
other. At the end, the Mayor, the Town Clerk and quite a number of 
members of the Council attended his funeral service in the Parish 
Church, together with about 400 other friends, including a great number 
of librarians and. assistant librarians with whom he had been associated. 


HENRY A. SHARP. 
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A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
REVISION COURSES, MARCH-JUNE, 1961 . 


A limited number of Registration and Final courses will be available 
for the session March-June. These short period courses are reserved 
exclusively for those students who have alreadv sat the examination in 
the subjects required. 

The closing date for application is 20th February: it must be empha- 
sised that after this date no application will be considered. Overseas 
students are ineligible. 


FULL LENGTH COURSES 


Application for F.P.E., Registration and Final courses beginning 
Spring, 1961, must be completed and returned by 28th February. Full 
particulars of the courses offered are given in the current edition of the 
Students’ Handbook. 


FORMS, FEES AND ENQUIRIES 


Application for forms must be accompanied by stamped addressed 
envelopes and should be sent to the A.A.L. Hon. Education and Sales 
Officer, Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A.. 49, Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, 
London, N.21. The fee for each course, both. revision and full length, is 
£3 10s. Od. Students outside Europe taking full length course are charged 
10s. extra for each course. 


A.A.L. Panel of Tutors 


Vacancies have occurred in the Panel for Registration Classification 
tutors. Mr. Davey will be pleased to send all particulars to Fellows 
interested in this work. 


WASTELL'S 


Educational Supply Service 


THE PUBLIC AND COUNTY 
LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS 


806 HIGH ROAD, LONDON, N.17 


TOT 3354/5 





An entirely new kind of colour magazine 
for young people...already acclaimed 
by leading independent authorities. 


Sir Malcolm Sargent “Please put me down for a 
subscription for myself—and at least six others 
for my god-children.” Sir John. Wolfenden “An 
admirable publication, full of information, vividly 
presented," Lady Pakenham “This idea seems to 
me both original and exciting." 


KNOWLEDGE 


The new weekly magazine that grows into an Encyclopædia 


Knowledge is an entirely new idea in children's 
publishing. AH copies of Knowledge are com- 
plete in themselves; but carefully planned so 
that, collected week by week, they grow into 
an encyclopaedia. Knowledge in fact is the 
only children's periodical encyclopaedia in 
existence today. 

Knowledge is large size (124" x 93”) and 
printed on really high quality paper. Every 
article has first class illustrations in full 
colour setving as visual aids to supplement 
the lively and scholarly text. Knowledge 
contains an enormous range of articles. The 


How Knowledge grows 
into an Encyclopaedia 


subjects each week are carefully chosen to 
stimulate and extend children’s knowledge of 
history, geography and science. 

Knowledge is authoritative. All articles are 
by experienced writers for children, and have 
been vetted by experts who include the dis- 
guished members of the Knowledge Advisory 
Editorial Board: Norman Fisher M.A. Walter 
Hamilton M.A. Lady Violet Bonham Carter 
D.B.E. John Sparrow M.A. Professor Sir 
George Thomson F.R.S., D.Sc. Professor 
Dudley Stamp C.B.E, D.Sc. Professor 
C. N. L. Brooke M.A. 


KNOWLEDGE 


Twelve copies form one volume—with an 
index in every twelfth copy—that can be 
bound in the attractive laminated binders 
obtainable from the publishers. The first 
binder is available free with a regular order 
for Knowledge—full details are in the first 
issue, out January 9th. Knowledge contains 
no advertising—2/- per copy buys Know- 
ledge—and only Knowledge. 





Free specimen copy — = = = —————— — 


We will be very glad to send you a free specimen copy of Knowledge, so that you rnay 
judge its value for yourself. Cut out this coupon and send it to Knowledge Dept. F, 
Purnell & Sons Ltd., Paulton, near Bristol. 

Please send me a free specimen copy of “Knowledge” 


Nämen te tees tailed cases, AMANO SS cupide eai ums E asas 
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PIETY AND WIT | 
Council Notes—10th November, 1960 


Council again opened on a solemn note. Members stood in silence 
and remembered the late Mr, R. Davison, an active A.A.L. tutor, and 
the late Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, one of the Association's few Honorary 
Fellows and a respected and prominent member of the profession to 
whom the A.A.L. owed a great deal. 

At the September meeting of the Council disquiet was: ‘expressed at 
the disparity in the treatment accorded to the L.A. Scarborough Confer- 
ence by two reputable national newspapers; P. M.. Caldwell of G.L.D. 
had given particulars of an abortive attempt to enter into cor respondence 
on the subject with the offender. The Honorary Secretarv had written 
to the L.A. Public Relations Adviser and he now reported: the terms of 
Mr. Higgins’ reply. Editor's privilege was pleaded by wav.of explana- 
tion, and Mr. Higgins offered no prospect of avoiding a recurrence. No 
further action was proposed, but it was clear that members considered 
the situation most unsatisfactory in the light of the extent of present 
expenditure on Public Relations by the L.A. 

Among the items reported by the Honorary Secretary were details of 
thirteen valid nominations received for 1961 National Councillors, five 
of which were for members under thirty years of age. An, interjection 
by the Presiding Officer and Vice-President, Mr. Phillips, to the effect 
that he hoped he was not creating a precedent i in making a nomination’ 
himself produced a flash of Presidential wit. Mr. A. C. Jones gave the 
assurance that the nomination was quite in order and did not create 
even a vice-precedent! 

The film strip Public librarian and a short film for children It's fun 
finding out had been exhibited before the meeting, and Council resolved 
that the latter title be placed on the Association's Visual Aids List as 
recommended by the Press and Publications Committee. In his report 
of the Committee, its Chairman, Harold Smith, declared that he “ had 
done his best to suppress the reprinting of the Primer of book classifica- 
tion, Sth edition, but it was now unfortunately necessary to recommend 
it" He was not specific as to the method of suppression, but it was later 
discovered. that the item empowering the officers to accept estimates for 
the reprint had not been offered to the Finance and General Purposes 
Committee, With Mr. Phillips not yet in the chair, it is doubtful whether 
this particular method had been considered seriously from the outset. 

The Honorary Education and Sales Officer reported a recommenda- 
tion from his Committee that the Honorary Secretary should write to 
Miss E. J. Willson expressing Council's appreciation of her gesture in 
assuming at short notice the tutoring responsibilities of the late Mr. R 
Davison. The promptness with which long-standing members come to 
the aid of the Association at times of emergency and need is a source 
of pleasure to those of us still actively engaged in its affairs. The recom- 
mendation was warmly adopted. 

The proposed new L.A. Syllabus once again proved toó much for 
the Education and Library Committee, and a special meeting: was author- 
ised. Time had been found, however, to adopt a lengthy motion from 
the Yorkshire Division which was intended to defer implementation of 
the new syllabus. It went forward from Council in the form of caution- 
ary advice to the L.A. that plans for education should not be precipi- 
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{ated upon the profession before conditions are right. A suggestion at 
one stage to refer the motion back brought the Vice-President to his 
feet to declare that "this was acceptable so long as Council did not 
expect the Committee to change.its mind." The question of candidates’ 
exemption fees was also considered and, whilst the Committee was not 
prepared. to say that they were exorbitant, Council decided that the L.A. 
should be asked to notice complaints which had been made. 

As we enter into another year, the arrangements for the Conference 
at York are developing along interesting lines and members were gratified 
to learn that it is hoped, inter alia, to keep the cost of the fee for the 
week-end at £3 7s. 6d. 

P. R. Labdon, now our Honorary Editor, spoke on behalf of the 
Greater London Division to their motion urging the Library Association 
to advertise in schools and other public places in relation to such occa- 
sions as Children’s Library Week and the Commonwealth Technical 
Training Week. The motion was adopted,.but not before the situation 
had been exploited for the expression of Council wit. Speculation arose 
as to what public places were intended, and when Mr. Shepherd, bent 
on developing the subject, informed Council that Dinky Toys were con- 
sidering the issue of a scale model Mobile Library, the President expressed 
disappointment because he had been on the point of offering the idea to 
Matchbox. 

The Honorary Secretary reported that a document considered by the 
Library Association Council disclosed that many public library authori- 
ties were compensating their staffs by various means for being unable to 
take advantage of the Monday to Friday week introduced for staffs in 
other departments. After discussion, Council resolved to press that 
where a five-day week has been adopted by the local authority, with 


STARRS OF WIGAN 


FICTION - NON-FICTION 
REFERENCE | 
and TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


BOOKBINDING- 


'Phone: 3484/5 


JAMES STARR & SONS LTD. 
DAWBER STREET WORKS, WIGAN 





Saturday as the free day, and this cannot te applied to the library 
staff, some form of compensation should be made to them. It was 
further resolved that the support of the staffs of other departments in ` 
similar circumstances be sought in bringing the attention of NALGO 
branches to the problem through the A.A.L. library representatives. 
Many local authorities are disposed to accept quite gratuitously limita- 
tions on the privileges of library and other staffs occasioned by public 
service and hours of opening NALGO should seek this opportunity 
to prove that it is not only the National Association for Legal and 
General Officers and take a real interest in ensuring that the lead of the 
more progressive authorities in this respect is consolidated. 

By 6 p.m. the ranks were so desperatetly thin as to emphasise the 
wisdom of Council's earlier decision to limit its future meetings to four 
per year as an experiment and to extend Committees and Council over 
two days. Special Committee Meetings and adjourned business are in 
danger of becoming regular features of procedure, and a special tribute 
should be paid to the country councillors who postponed their departure 
from the meeting to the last minute in the interests of democratic debate. 
Il would take this opportunity to thank on behalf of the Association 
all members of the Council and the Honorary Officers for their effort 
and support in 1960, remembering especially our tireless and efficient 
President who has put into his office far more than we could ever be 
entitled to expect. His Chairmanship of Council inspired a well-deserved, 
if hasty, tribute at tbe end of the meeting which members—pious and 
witty alike, will heartily endorse. 

Jonn Hoy e. 


ELECTION OF A.A.L. NATIONAL COUNCILLORS FOR 1961 


Elected ; Not Elected : 
D. Harrison ............ 2001 A. Bill .............. aid ite, 1419 
G. E. Smith .............. 1830 C. K. Balmforth .......... 1342 
W. S. H. Ashmore ........ 1692 S.J. Paget ............... 1295 
J. H. Jones .............. í. 1059. KL P. Jones iio deine kn 1230 
D. J. Bryant .............. 1607 
Miss M. E. Wiggins ...... 1550 
HE Smith 22er rene 1519 
Miss M. E. Liquorice 1486 
M. Hughes .............. 1401 


Nore: M. Hughes is elected in order to bring the number of Councillors 
under thirty to the statutory minimum of three. The others are 
Miss M. E. Wiggins and Mr. D. J. Bryant. 


(Signed) W. H. PHILLIPS, Presiding Officer. 
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The Herbert Affair 


The Library Association has made the first official statement on its 
attitude to the Bill presented to Parliament on December 9th for its second 
reading by Mr. L. W. B. Teeling, M.P., on behalf of Sir Alan Herbert 
and others. Briefly, the Bill seeks to establish the ground for a contribu- 
tion by the local authority through its library service to. the publishers 
and authorsfor the use ot their works in libraries as material for loan, 
analogous to the Performing Right which obtains in the case of published 
music. The methods it advocates, equally briefly, are that libraries should 
make certain charges directly on the borrower and that librarians should 
be required to submit an annual return as to the use made of a specific 
book in each year, on which return the amount payable would be 
calculated, 

The L.A.'s case against the Bill was presented at a Press Conference 
on December 6th by Mr. B. S. Page, M.A., President of the L.A., and 
Mr. H. D. Barry (Secretary). Other officials present were Mr. Hutchings 
Mer, Paton and Mr. Gardner. It is that the Bill seeks statutory recogni- 
tion of a new principle: “that when an article is sold outright at a price 
fixed by the producer, he has the right to expect a further payment related 
to the number of people who use it"; that the publishers in presenting 
their case have provided no evidence that their profits are inadequate; 
that the case is not analogous to the Performing Right in music since in 
that case the product is translated into a different medium; that libraries 
in certain restricted cases underwrite the publishers by guaranteeing a 
market for their works, and that if the producers feel their profits to be 
insufficient, the remedy is to increase the price of books. 

These arguments were dealt with in detail by Mr. Barry and the 
librarians present. Questions were invited and were dealt with as they 
arose in a thoroughly professional manner. All sections of the Press 
and Broadcasting media were represented and the overall impression from 
the floor was one of sympathy for the views expressed. 

The Library Association has earned the gratitude of its members 
for the way this Press Conference was handled. The Public Relations 
Adviser, the Secretary and the members of Council present demon- 
strated a sensible and responsible attitude that can contribute nothing 
but good to the status of the profession; and the timing of the meeting 
(three days before the second reading of the Bill in Parliament) was 
exemplary. If the L.A. will maintain this attitude, whilst remembering 
that the members have a right to be as fully and quickly informed of 
its policies as possible, there will be widespread satisfaction throughout 
the profession. 


IT'S FUN FINDING OUT 


is an eleven-minute sound film made by a group of London librarians 
dealing with the training of children in the use of reference books. lt 
has been widely shown amongst educationalists and has been well 
received; copies may be bought (at 12 guineas) or hired (at 7s. 6d.) from 
W. F. Br roome, West Norwood Library, 14, Knights Hill, London, S.E.27. 
The film is sponsored by the A.A.L. Technical details: B. & W.; S.O.F.; 

l6mm.; 24 fps. Age group: 10—15 approximately. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
The Syllabus 


We are promised a full account of the A.A.L.’s discussion of the 
proposed syllabus. Things seem likely to move very quickly, so before 
1 see the full account I want to register protest at the A.A.L.s general 
agreement. I believe there is widespread dissatisfaction,in the profession ` 
at the proposed syllabus, more especially among the younger members 
whose platzorm the A.A.L. should be. 

Briefly, the most important points of dissent are these: 

(1) It is irresponsible to talk of higher pre-entry qualifications and, 
while acknowledging that Chief Librarians in public libraries are finding 
it generally impossible to attract entrants with the present modest require- 
ments, to give no indication as to why the matter can te expected to 
improve. . 

(2) With entry to full-time library school dependent only on GCE 
qualifications, it would be possible to become a qualified librarian without 
any practical training, unless the present farcical week or two of 
“practical work” were replaced by something like a year of really organ- 
ised, supervised training. 

(3) It must be recognised that there will always be some people who 
have to study part-time. This is going to be a bitter pill for some, but 
the A.A.L. correspondence courses will be quite inadequate if the proposed 
syllabus is what it seems to be. There must be a loosening of the “Regis- 
tration at one sitting" rule for part-time students, and there must be 
large-scale schemes for day-release study. 


Librarians of To-morrow 


are welcome at 


To-day 


to inspect the wide range of new 


books on all subjects 


HARRODS LTD SLOane 1234 LONDON SW! 














(4) It is quite unreasonable to continue to examine a student at Finals 
level in more than one speciality. The proposed Finals syllabus is an 
insult to mature students (and if people aren't mature by the time they 
have taken the "common core", there is certainly something wrong). 
No wonder at the paucity of thought in our profession, no wonder blind 
controversy passes for vigorous debate, when no-one ever gets time to 
study at any depth what interests him. 

A further piont is that in the statement in the July Record, which 
is all the membership has to go on, there are two crucial ambiguties. I 
believe many Chief Librarians are interpreting the GCE pre-entry require- 
ments as requirements for entrants to library staffs. I would inter- 
pret them as requirements for entrants for full-time study courses. Again, 
some of us take it that when a 2-year full-time course is mentioned, it 
is intended to apply to preparation for the Registration examination only. 
This would require a separate period of study later for Finals, a hideously 
impractical scheme. Others believe the 2-year course is meant to cover 
Registration and Finals; the mixture as before, but the whole nasty dose 
taken in one gulp. Who is right? © 

Now, it may be that all these matters have been satisfactorily resolved. 
Perhaps there is an infallible scheme for making librarianship attractive 
to sixth formers. Perhaps there are plans to appoint supervised "training 
libraries". Perhaps the Membership Committee have good reasons for 
their dogmatic insistence on what they call a 2-tier examination, and 
perhaps they can demonstrate that a thesis, or a set of examinations in 
one speciality, has less claim to be called a "second tier" than six uncon- 
nected papers. But it is undemocratic and dishonest to lay the syllabus 
on the table without considerable public discussion of these matters. The 
membership must know that its interests are being looked after, before 
it assents. Remember, these proposals have only to be left alone and 
they become facts. 

We must know far more precisely what is in store for us. It is all 
too easy to register general agreement with the proposals and wake up 
next year to find the L.A. Council murmuring “That is not what I meant 
at all.” If the A.A.L. is not willing to give voice to the points of dissent 
I have made, and the several others I have heard argued vigorously and 
cogently in the profession, it is abdicating its role as the radical wing of 
the Library Association. 


Frank HATT, Bromley Technical College. 


* -— 
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What has happened to the A.A.L.? It is no longer a “ ginger group,” 
but an "agreement group.” The A.A.L. has quietly accepted all the 
proposals for a new syllabus. Was there no dissension, no-one who 
pointed out the serious flaws in the proposals as set out in the Record, 
July, 1960? Is the A.A.L. Council composed of librarians who have 
finished their examinations and have conveniently forgotten their past? 

Information may have been available to the Council that has not 

been given to the membership, but if the article by Miss Paulin is the 
only statement available, then the situation is indeed critical. 
i No mention is made of practical training in librarianship. How is 
the new entrant to discover whether he or she is suited to the work if, 
as seems suggested, such an entrant goes straight from school to library 
School for two years’ hard theory? What of the effect on staffing of 
libraries for those who take their G.C.E. “A” levels whilst working and 
then go to full time ibrary school? There is a staff shortage at present 
and there are no signs that it will improve: how will the Sy:labus help? 
What has happened to the often mooted idea of training libraries? 

Many students (as Mr. Davey points out in the August Assistant) 
will be unable to attend full-time school for personal, financial or geo- 
graphical reasons. They have the three-year part-time course as an alter- 
native. 'This seems a poor and unfair substitute. Such students should 
be able to take separate parts as at present, and in addition part-time 
study should be considerably improved—perhaps one whole day a week 
(with no loss of pay) should be set aside for it. 

As if these unsatisfactory aspects of the Proposals were not enough, 
there remains the content of the Syllabus: it appears that the Education 
Sub-Committee of the L.A. accepted the sound idea of a common core 
of knowledge with no compulsory re-examination, embodied it in the 
Registration examination, and then decided that this was no: guarantee 
enough and that the student would have to be re-examined at Final level 
in some of the subjects they had already passed. This is muddled think- 
ing indeed. 

This letter should not have been necessary The A.A.L. Council 
should at the least have made certain the new proposals were. not detri- 
mental to the interests of many of its membership. Perhaps after all, 
an under-30 rule would not not be such a bad idea? 

: A. P. SHEARMAN. 
Islington Public Libraries. 


Parts of a book 


In his letter on this subject in the November issue of the Assistant 
Mr. Morgan makes two rather wide assumptions regarding my treatment 
of this part of the F.P.E. syllabus. It seems to me important that these 
should be corrected. 

First, he appears to take it for granted that I teach logical classification 
to F.P.E. students. I do not, as I assume, perhaps wrongly, that this 
is not part of the F.P.E. syllabus. Even in the Registration examination 
the emphasis on this subject has considerably diminished in the past few 
years. 

Secondly .he assumes that having taught logical classification a 
lecturer should ensure that every subsequent lecture should follow the 
rules of such classification if he is not to confuse students. It might be 
wonderful if this could be so, but the canons of logical classification are 
very seldom consistently followed by any other type of classification and 
this includes book classification. Certainly no order of classes for the 
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purposes of a lecture is going to provide mutually exclusive groups. The 
good student accepts a reasonable order, notes possible .cross-division, 
and also possible pervasive themes to guard against the ever present risk 
of an examiner asking questions which require fact or opinion to be 
drawn from various parts of a particular course. 

I agree that the four parts which I choose are mainly convenient 
pegs to hang facts on, and I also agree that to choose these or any other 
pegs for an examination question (particularly external) could be mis- 
leading to students. This was the point I made in the "Examination 
supplement". In fact it is an assumption on my part that the examiner's 
three parts were Preliminaries, Text, and Subsidiaries. I may again be 
wrong and perhaps it was one of Mr. Morgan's entertaining Trinities that 
was wanted, or could it be, since Mr. Morgan suggests mystical Trinities, 
that of Ranganathan; The Soul, The Subtle Body, and The Gross Body? 
These mean: the subject matter, the form in which it is presented, and 
the physical book. 

My own feeling is that the grouping I have suggested is perhaps more 
defensible than others on the grounds of Bliss’s theory of an “educational 

. concensus of opinion" as an order of classification. 

Mr. Morgan i is interested in discovering how many students answered 
this question. I am just as interested in discovering what three parts the 
examiners expected, and what others he was prepared to accept or not 
accept. It is one of the purposes of moderating committees to discuss 
such problems, and this matter will certainly be raised by myself at the 
next meeting. 

J. M. Orr, Extra-mural Lecturer, Loughborough School of 
Librarianship. 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN ^: 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 


(Section of the Library Association) 
EDITOR: PETER LABDON 
Central Library, Southgate, Stevenage 


VOL. 54. NO. 2. l FEBRUARY, 1961 


Comment 


The last issue of the Assistant Librarian was a particularly full one 
and editorial comment was limited to a report on the Public Lending 
Right press conference. This saga continues in the national and trade 
press to the accompaniment of rewarding squeals of protest from Sir 
Alan Herbert and The Bookseller. "Whether the Library Association 
was wise to base its case against the Bill on principles rather than 
practicalities remains to be seen, but the stream of vituperation put out 
by The Bookseller over the last few weeks would seem to indicate that 
it was. So barsh an attitude is difficult to understand other than in 
terms of a tactical success. Still, we can always say “The Daily Telegraph 
is against us, The Bookseller is against us, Sir Alan Herbert is against 
us—we are bound to win." The debate in Parliament on December 9th 
does not appear to have been of a high standard; one's impression from 
Hansard is that neither side had much more than an academic interest 
in the problem. Certainly the proposers seem to be still labouring under 
an enormous number of misapprehensions not only about the nature of 
the public library service today, but also about its startingly individualistic 
make-up. At the idea of 600 authorities all jumping to a whip cracked 
by an Authors and Publishers’ Lending Right Association or some 
similar body the imagination truly boggles. 


The examination syllabus, its revision, bulks large in the correspon- 
dence columns of the journal over recent months. It is a disturbing 
feature of these letters that most of them reflect a die-hard reaction to 
any sort of progress that is frightening. The proposed syllabus has been 
chewed over in committee until it has become a sopping rag and yet 
hardly any significant improvement has been made to it. The reluctance 
of leading members of the L.A., the A.A.L. and a minority of the rank-and- 
file to hazard a simple step forward is pitiable. The profession of 
librarianship is sailing through rough waters at the moment; we shall 
show no resolution without if we are chicken-hearted within. The chance 
to progress will not wait for those who do not wish to take it. As Miss 
Paulin has said, the idea of a ‘ one sitting ’ Registration is not new; it was 
originally to have been implemented in 1950; must we wait another ten 
years? The worry that many librarians, particularly those in London, 
apparently feel about recruiting is a real one but the situation shows no 
sign of improving and there is absolutely no reason to suggest that it will be 
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worse under the new syllabus. The reason for poor recruitment is simply 
a poor library service. One must break the vicious circle somewhere. 

The September Record prints an article from Mr. W. J. Plumbe, 
librarian of the University of Malaya, in Kuala Lumpur, on the responsi- 
bilities of British librarians towards those overseas. He is supported by 
Mr, L. M. Harrod of the Raffles Library, Singapore, in December. This 
is a vital problem; is it being tackled? The tendency at the moment is 
for us to be engrossed in our own affairs, but to remain blind to the 
difficulties of overseas librarians would be quite wrong. Our "export" 
of brains and initiative in librarianship is impressive—Messrs. Sharp, 
Wray, Plumbe, Harrod and many others. These were trained and 
educated here ; our responsibility does not end with their departure. 
Librarianship is growing in stature all over the world and the stronger 
must help the weaker in every practical way. The Library Association 
must take note and act in the matter. 


‘ELECTION OF A.A.L. NATIONAL COUNCILLORS FOR 1961 
Summary of the ballot paper account 


Voting papers returned .. 2913 
Invalid: papers - 170 
. Valid papers counted 24 2743 


W. H. Paars, Presiding Officer. 
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The English Electric Library, Whetstone 





The exterior of the new ultra-modern library building. 


Fifty thousand technical journals and two million technical papers- 
this is the outpouring of the world's scientific literature. The control of 
such a flow is more than a full-time job for the librarian and information 
officer who must channel the right information to the right person at the 
right time. Technical librarians within the English Electric group are 
engaged in a constant struggle to keep the engineer and scientist abreast 
of the literature so that new ideas are spread rapidly and the real danger 
of expensive research in progress elsewhere is avoided. 


The library at Whetstone and its branch at Rugby serve all depart- 
ments in these two Works and in addition offer information, searching and 
translation services available to all divisions of the English Electric Group. 
The Whetstone library is newly housed in a brightly decorated, prefabri- 
cated building where a staff of fully-qualified librarians and their clerical 
teams deal with the continually increasing requests for detailed technical 
information. An average of two hundred and fifty requests a day are 
dealt with when five years ago there was only an empty room. 


The main library houses the Loans Section, centred on the enquiry 
desk, which deals principally with information requests of which the 
bibliographical details are known. Full use is made of a recall and 
reservation system if material is already in use and an average of seventy- 
five external loans are made each week. The Translations Librarian 
supervises a Company panel of translators including immigrants who 
usually translate from their native languages; technical translation, how- 
ever, is a highly intricate and detailed task and many of these people lack 
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the English technical vocabulary to express themselves freely. Profes- 
sional editing, therefore, is frequently necessary and this is done by the 
Translations Librarian. 


Miss Fay Cooper, 
Translations Lib- 
rarian, translating 
from the French 
fo Mr. J. F. 
O'Halloran of the 
AtomicPower 
Division. 





Mr. Peter Clague, 
Head of the Infor- 
mation Section, 
discussing the selec- 
tion of articles for 
the Bulletin with 
Mr. John Marshall, 
deputy Chief Lib- 
rarian. 





The library compiles and circulates monthly the Reports Abstracts 
Bulletin, a classified list of new English Electric reports, with the object 
of improving the interchange of information in an organisation now so 
large that any device to improve "the left hand's knowledge of the right" 
is welcome. The library also produces an annual volume of the Bulletin, 
containing over 1,000 items which, with its detailed index, serves as a 
permanent reference tool of English Electric reports. Further, the Library 
Information Section compiles Technical Literature Review, a classified 
reading list of relevant articles discovered in current journals received by 
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the library. Since there are more than 500 of these the list is highly 
selective. This section also undertakes the production of reading lists and 
bibliographies for any department at Whetstone or elsewhere, based on the 
abstracting journals and other periodicals received, at the rate of a dozen 
or so each month. 


Miss Jean Binns, 
Chief Librarian, 
and Mr. D. Bagley, 
Senior Classifier, 
working on the 
Reports Abstracts 
Bulletin. 





The Cataloguing section supervises the catalogue at Whestone and 
produces cards for that at Rugby when necessary. Entries are under 
author, subject and report number. Individual publications are cata- 
logued when received, and additional entries are made in the catalogue 
for the hundred or so articles from the Technical Literature Review. 


The libraries at Whetstone and Rugby are in the charge of Miss Jean 
Binns, B.A., F.L.A., formerly Commercial and Technical Librarian at Hull. 
She and those who work under her perform an invaluable service of a 
very specialised nature, not only to Whetstone and Rugby, but to the 
Group as a whole. 


Adapted from an article in "English Electric and its People," works 
magazine of the English Electric Co. Ltd., and blocks lent by courtesy of 
the editor of the same journal. 


THE STUDENT LIBRARIAN 


News has been received of this new professional publication, issued 
by the students of Loughborough Library School. The first number will 
appear in March, 1961, and initially the magazine will appear annually, 
at a price of 3s. 6d. (2s. 6d. to past and present students). The magazine 
will be printed and contributions and suggestions should be sent to The 
Editor, The Student Librarian, School of Librarianship, Loughborough, 
Leics. 
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The New Syllabus 
by Michael J. Ramsden 
Gillingham Public Libraries. 


. This article is an attempt to set out the lines on which the new 
Finals syllabus as proposed by the R.E.E.C. might be amended. It is 
true that the new syllabus is a considerable improvement on the old, 
but reform has not been carried far enough, especially in the direction 
of provision for specialisation. The reasons for seeking amendment may 
be summarised as follows :— 


In spite of the alterations which have been made, the new syllabus 
still to closely resembles that for the Registration Examination ; 
e.g., Finals BI—3 and Registration 3, Finals Al—3 and Registration 
3, Finals C and Registration 5. 

The new Finals syllabus contains comparatively little that is 
really new. Papers A5 and 6, and B5, 6, 7, 9 and 10, are the ones 
of which it might be said that they represent new material; but of 
most of them it would be true to say only that they are expansions of 
what was already included in the old syllabus, either for Registration 
or Finals. 

Of more significance is what is omitted. Work is being done in 
the United States and elsewhere on the psychology of reading and 
readership surveys, but nothing of this appears in the syllabus. Nor 
does the syllabus include anything on the techniques of public 
administration. These are things of which British librarianship surely 
ought to take cognizance. 

If the Registration is to be recognised as the qualifying examin- 
ation it should provide an adequate general education in librarianship. 
But so long as the Final provides further general education, we should 
not be surprised if outside bodies regard that, rather than the Regis- 
tration, as the level of qualification. 

The whole situation is probably a reflection of the failure of the 
sub-committee to consider first the principles upon which revision 
was to be based, and which ought to govern the relationship between 
Registration and Final. We are told that they met eighteen times, 
“most of their time in the first two years was devoted to discussion 
of individual papers in the syllabus. . . . The remaining time was 
spent on reconciling educational ideals with practical consideration.” 
(L.A.R., July, 1960, p. 219). 

The new Finals syllabus should provide librarians who have 
already qualified by virtue of having passed the Registration Examin- 
ation, with the opportunity to specialise in some field in which they 
are interested. At the same time it should provide an opportunity 
for them to think constructively about the profession by offering a 
course of study affording an appropriate mental discipline. The 
dearth of ideas in the profession, of which the pages of the Library 
Association Record bear witness, testifies to the failure of the present 
examination structure to achieve this. 

Lest it should be objected that the groups suggested below repre- 
sent fields of activity in which the candidate will already have been 
examined at Registration level, it should be pointed out that to 
specialise in one field is a different proposition to further examination 
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in a number of subjects not closely related. The former case is 
analogous with that of the undergraduate who is usually carrying 
further his studies in one of the subjects in which he has already 
been examined at “A” level. 


In accordance with the principles set out above it is suggested that 
the Finals syllabus should be divided into two sections. Section I should 
consist of two compulsory papers, covering the Philosophy of Librarian- 
ship and modern library provision overseas. Section II should consist 
of five groups of papers, candidates being required to present themselves 
for examination in any ONE group. 


In Outline :— 


Section I: The philosophy of Librarianship, and modern 
library provision overseas, 


Section II: Five special fields of librarianship. 


1. Library adininistration. 

2. Books and readers. 

3. Information retrieval and dissemination. 
4. Archives and incunabula. 

5. Bibliography. 


The syllabus in detail (with comment). 


SECTION I: The philosophy of librarianship and modern 
library provision overseas. 
(2 compulsory 3-hour papers). 

The library in the community: its aims and ideals. The impact 
on libraries of modern social trends. The main contributions to 
thought on this subject—Broadfield, Ranganathan, McColvin and 
others, particularly British and American but also important foreign 
contributions. 


The application of these ideals in other countries: library provi- 
sion overseas (incl. bibliographical services and co-operation); especi- 
ally in U.S.A., Canada, Australia, Western Germany, Scandinavia 
and Russia. This to include staff and qualifications, and education 
for librarianship. Libraries in the developing countries of Africa 
and Asia. Library activities of UNESCO. 


Paper 1 (3 hours). Four questions out of 14. The paper to be 
divided to-correspond to the two paragraphs above. Candidates will 
be required to answer two questions from each part. 

Paper 2 (3 hours). Essay paper. There will be a choice of five 
topics related to the above syllabus. Candidates will be required to 
select any one topic and make it the subject of an essay. 


Notes.—Candidates will be expected, in this latter paper, to show 
not only what they have learned but also the degree with which they 
have thought it over and assimilated it. They will be expected to 
demonstrate an ability to relate their knowledge to the subject under 
discussion, to marshal their facts, and present their argument effec- 
tively. : 
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Comment:—The purpose of this part is to ensure that candidates 
are not admitted to the Fellowship who have not thought seriously about 
the profession and its aims and ideals. One may properly qualify with- 
out being required to be examined in this subject; but admission to the 
Fellowship, if it is to be a distinction, and not just a further level of 
qualification, ought to require such thought. 


SECTION II: Five special fields of librarianship. 

Candidates will be required to select ONE of the following 
fields in which to present themselves for examination. 

Grouer A. Library administration. 

Four papers, each of 3 hours. Candidates will be required to 
answer 4 questions on each paper out of a choice of 14. 

Paper 1: Public administration. 

Techniques of public administration. O, and M. surveys, work 
study, etc. 

Paper 2: Finance and government of libraries. 

EITHER 
(a) Public libraries. As A3 of new svilabus, and 
incl. organisation of a library bindery. 


OR 
(b) Special libraries. As A2 of new syllabus. 
OR : 
(c) Academic and copyright libraries. As Al of 
new syllabus. 

Paper 3: EITHER 

(i) Aspects of library provision for special areas 
and special groups of people. 

The building up of a library service in a new area. Standards 
of service. Library provision in rural areas, new towns, new estates, 
etc. To schools, old people, hospitals, etc. (incl. reading trends in 
each group). Provision for industry and commerce. The organisation 
and administration of local schemes. of co-operation. Extension 
work. : 

OR 
Gi) Technical processes in libraries. 

As new B7, but excluding library bindery. 

Paper 4: Public relations and the dissemination of information. 

Public relations techniques, including the problem of the non- 
library user. The local and national Press. Relations with other 
departments. Staff relations: personnel management. Staf welfare. 
Staff training. Obstacles to the presentation of knowledge: censor- 
ship, lack of published material, etc. Dissemination of information. 
Exploitation of stock. Production of bulletins and bibliographical 
aids. Preparation of. book lists and abstracts. 

GnouP B. Books and readers. 

Four papers, each of 3 hours. Candidates will be required to 
answer 4 questions on each paper out of a choice of 14. 

Paper 1: Reading habits and patterns. Reading surveys. 

The psychology of reading—habits and patterns. The impact on 
reading habits and patterns of increased leisure caused by automation 
and a shorter working week, improved housing and new estates, the 
comparative disappearance of material want, and other social trends. 
The challenge of mass media. The impact of improved education. . 
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the new B3 would be something of a "soft option, 


this 


Reading surveys: how to plan and execute them (including 
statistical sampling)—professional services available. Their inter- 
pretation. 


Paper 2: Book selection. 

Types of material, aids and guides to selection. Balance of 
demand and provision. Balance of stock. Standard works in the 
principal fields of knowledge. Selection and provision of non-book 
materials. 

The present state of publishing and the book trade. Censorship. 
Net books and library licence. 

Organisation and administration of cataloguing and book order 
departments. 


Paper 3: EITHER The internal organisation of the library. 

The relationship of one department to another. Subject depart- 
ments. l 
The catalogue and the public. The main schemes of classifica- 
tion, Decimal, U.D.C., Subject, Library of Congress, Bibliographic, 
Colon. Order and collocation: the relationship between subjects 
and the way these schemes reflect and display it. The subject index. 

Staff—qualifications and training for enquiry work. 

OR 
Work with young people. 
As new A4, but to include teenagers. 


Paper 4: Public relations and the dissemination of information. 
As for Group A, Paper 4, but to exclude staff welfare and train- 
ing and to include extension work. 


Group C. Information retrieval and dissemination. 


Four 3-hour papers. Candidates will be required to answer 4 
questions on each paper from a selection of 14. Papers 1 and 2 will 
be divided into (a) Theory, (b) Individual schemes and codes. Paper 
4 wil be divided as indicated below, candidates being required to 
answer two questions from each section. 


Paper 1: Classification. 
As new B1, but excluding machine methods of retrieval. 
Paper 2: Cataloguing. 
As new B2, but excluding machine methods of retrieval. 
Paper 3: Practical classification and cataloguing.* 
As new B3. 
Paper 4: (i) Dissemination of information. 

(i) Machine methods of information retrieval. 
*In addition to this paper, candidates will be required to submit 
a draft classification scheme for a subject of their choice. The subject 
must be approved by the senior examiner, and the scheme must be 

prepared for a specified type of library. 


Comment.—J1t is felt that for candidates at this level a paper such as 
" and the purpose of 
extra requirement is to make the examination more searching. 


GnaQUP D. Archives and incunabula. 
Four 3 hour papers. Candidates will be required to answer 4 
questions from a selection of 14. 
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Paper 1: Paleography and diplomatic. 
As new B9. 

Paper 2. History of books and printing. 
As new B4. 


. Paper 3: Analytical bibliography. 
As new B6, including cataloguing of incunabula. 


Paper 4: Archive administration. 
As new AG. E 


Grour E. Bibliography. 
Four 3-hour papers. Candidates will be required to answer 4 
questions from a selection of 14. 
Paper 1: History of books and printing. 
As new B4. 


Paper 2: History and present state of the book trade in Great 
Britain. 

As new B5. 

Paper 3: Analytical bibliography. 

As new B6. 

Paper 4: Bibliography and librarianship of books and printing. 

As new Group C. 

For this paper, candidates will have the choice of sitting a 
formal examination: or submitting a bibliographical project. 


CONCLUSION. 


The undesirability of constant change in the syllabus is widely 
recognised in the profession and was apparently acknowledged by the 
sub-committee. Yet the Finals syllabus which they have proposed has 
not the appearance of a long-term scheme. This is partly because it fails 
to include the latest developments, as suggested above, and partly because 
its relationship with the Registration Examination is such that the posi- 
tion of the Registration Examination, and of the Associateship. as the level 
of qualification (which it should be our aim to establish) is not clear. 
Moreover, the syllabus is too narrow: it is too much concerned with 
techniques and too little with the wider questions of aims and purposes. 
In this respect it seems more fitted to the 1930's than the 1960's. We 
ought, as a profession, to be thinking of the challenge of changing social 
conditions and an improved educational system, and we neglect to do 
so at our peril. Public libraries in England preceded popular education 
by some twenty years, and the advent of popular education was accom- 
panied by a rapid growth in public libraries which was partly the result 
of the Education Act of 1870. We may now be on the verge of a period 
of educational growth; are we, in public libraries, to fail to take advan- 
tage of this because we cannot recognize the challenge that is before us? 


And Again the Syllabus 


Since details of the proposed syllabus were published in the July, 
1960, Record, members have seen little by way of official comment— 
although letters have appeared in the professional Press and many 
organised groups have put their views to the Library Association. Since 
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then the Syllabus sub-committee and the Education sub-committee of 
the L.A. have been considering the many implications of the syllabus, 
together with all the criticisms that have flooded Chaucer House. 


A.A.L. Divisions have also held meetings to consider the proposals, 
and at Council level certain general decisions have been taken. A special 
meeting of the Officers of the Association and of the A.A.L. Education 
Committee was held in December and members may like to know of 
the resolutions that were adopted and which have been sent to the L.A. 


They are as follows:— 


1. That the Registration syllabus as set out in the July, 1960, L.A.R. be 
accepted, with the addition of a 6th paper of 3 hours' duration on 
practical cataloguing and classification. 


That in Paver 4 of the Registration “library binding" be written into 
the syllabus. 


3. That the proposed structure of the Finals examination be accepted, 
except that Paper 3 in Group B be deleted, and that Papers 1 and 2 
be taken together if taken at all. 


4. That a “one sitting" Registration examination of six papers is imprac- 
ticable until all students can be assured of an adequate period of 
full-time study. : 

5. That the new Registration of 6 papers be divided into 3 groups and 
that such groups may be taken at 2 or more sittings. 

6. That a time limit of 5 years be imposed for the completion of the 
Registration examination, starting from the time of sitting the first 
part. 


t2 


It must be emphasised that these resolutions were framed in the light 
of the proposals as they stood at the time of the meeting: any further 
changes announced by the L.A. may necessitate reconsideration of them. 


The A.A.L. is vitally concerned with the interests of its members in 
the development of professional education; so that members should be 
in no doubt as to its views the following resolution was adopted at the 
last Council meeting on January 11th/12th. 


* The A.A.L. believes that the only satisfactory method of 
professional education is by attendance at full-time schools of 
librarianship and will press for the implementation of this 
principle," 

J. S. Davey, 
A.A.L. Hon. Education and Sales Officer. 


Has anyone a good idea for the production of a television book 
programme? A comparison of the two currently running only reveals a 
competent but rather uninteresting approach, even when dramatic excerpts 
are introduced, as in B.B.C.’s “Bookstand”. Librarians are moving more 
and more into the field of sound broadcasting as speakers; have we no 
aspiring TV writers in our professional ranks? Mr. Higgins will no doubt 
be glad to advise those with ideas or scripts, but in any case the B.B.C.’s 
Facilities Unit exists for the purpose of collecting potential broadcasting 
material for both sound and vision. 
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Correspondence 
Anarchia Revisited 


I have read, with great interest and full approval, the views of the 
inspired Anarchist from Sheffield. 


His remarks, which, he says, are directed mainly to municipal 
libraries, could equally well apply to county libraries. There are, how- 
ever, a number of differences which may bear repeating once again. 


There are a number of librarians in county libraries who, whatever 
their own faults, whether they are mediocre or just plain bad, have a 
further cross to bear. A librarian may have fine ideas of expansion of 
service, of better book stocks, of better paid staff, of new buildings, but 
whatever his views in this way, they are subject to the paralysing stultifi- 
cation of the Sub-Committee, the Chief Education Officer, the Education 
Committee and the Finance Committee. The idea that can progress 
through such a barrage of reactionary glue will be a very lucky one, or, 
perhaps, a very innocuous one, demanding no financial support. So often, 
the view of local Councillors seems to be “Don’t put the rates up, at all 
costs." What they may be afraid of is their minor position of power in 
the Council hierarchy. Is there, really, any consideration for the needs 
of the public? Is the advice of chief officers accepted? Too often it 
seems that the avoidance of expenditure is the only guiding rope a 
Councillor will dare to grasp. One might say, with justification, that 
progress in such a library is in spite of the Committee and Council, and 
not because of them. Of course, I do not pretend that a poor service 
is only the fault of the Committee, far from it, but they do constitute 'a 
crushing blow to enthusiasm and ability. 
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The problem of how many tickets a reader should have and what 
they may be used for, seems to me to be a relic of the past. How often 
do Chief Librarians review the accessibility of books? In many cases, 
thought is never given to this; an annual review of issues, bookstocks and 
funds might reveal to many librarians that they could well afford a much 
more generous allocation of tickets. Personally, I feel that many of our 
libraries could easily allow an unlimited number of books to be issued 
to individual readers. After all, what use is two or four books at a time 
to a student? And who among librarians is restricted to so few? Are 
we harmed by it? Of course, book stocks and funds are the final arbiters 
on this point, but what about those libraries using mechanical and photo- 
graphic charging systems, where a reader may take as many books as he 
likes. Are their shelves empty? No, and their readers may well be 
more satisfied. 


I like Mr. Westacott's idea of dumping out-of-date books behind 
radiators; I have often myself been accused of sabotaging the central 
heating system. Surely, too, there can now be few librarians who forbid 
their staff to help the readers; I am sure Mr. Westacott did not accept 
this impossible dictum. Only too often, the unhelpfulness of staff is a 
reflection of indifference at the top and not of individual unwillingness. 
In many counties, too, there are part-time members of staff in direct 
contact with the public; often this staff is untrained and may well be a 
middle-aged housewife whose ideas are fairly rigid and hard to change. 
In such circumstances, it is difficult to encourage staff to act in an open- 
handed way with the public and to help them when they seem at a loss. 
Too often their ways and outlook inhibit them from being as helpful 
as we would wish, and the tendency of such people is to stick rigidly to 
the letter of the law. Another failing of this kind of staff is that their 
age and outlook often means they ally themselves instinctively with a 
section of the public in minor matters of book selection but fail to see 
the service as the reader needs it. 


A major national failing of librarians is their continued pre-occu- 
pation with statistics, in spite of occasional attacks on this "hope of 
glory.” I feel sure that indignant librarians, who maintain that they keep 
only the minimum statistics required, would do well to review the time 
spent in compiling them and to compare this with the time spent on book 
selection and stock revision. What an eye-opener that would be! I, 
personally, believe that practically all statistic keeping comes under the 
heading of non-productive work and that productive work, such as assis- 
tance to readers in all ways, stock maintenance, staff training, etc., if 
carried out conscientiously, would limit statistics to a very bare minimum, 


Yes, I agree, Mr. Westacott, but I would ask you, please, not to 
discourage energetic staff from working in poor library systems. The 
determined pioneer spirit can change a great deal, and if you do work in 
Puddlecombe-in-the-Slush and it is really bad, then, before you get out, 
do your utmost to change things. Few chiefs can resist every wile of 
the most obstinate and determined progressive, and, after all, the readers 
are as deserving there as anywhere. 


Pur R. GIFFORD, Cambridgeshire County Library. 


» 
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The Syllabus once more 


After reading B. E. Bishop's comment in a letter to the October 
Assistant Librarian, we decided to make a survey of the grants awarded 
to our fellow full-time Registration students at the Newcastle library 
school. On comparison we soon realised that our own grants were by 
no means the worst—one student from a small borough receives no money 
at all. The actual awards by local authorities vary from £100 to £265 
and one overseas student with British Council support is almost in the 
supertax class with £40 a month, plus a “warm clothes” allowance. 


Other students might be interested in the results of our survey, and 
it is obvious that the situation will have to improve for anyone who has 
to do a “two year stretch”. For this area at least we think a comfortable 
minimum is £250 a year. Difference between grants was accounted for 
in certain cases by the fact that some of the students are living at home 
and they have been allowed the appropriate amount decided by their 
authority, which itself varies from £115 to £175. 


Within the extremes already stated the average award is £165, with 
a slight variation between city and country, hardly worth distinguishing. 
Of his grant the student must pay £3 10s. a week, on a conservative 
estimate, for accommodation and meals, and when you consider the cost 
of extra mural visits and other minor, but necessary, expenses, there is 
little left for anything else. Obviously those students on the lower grants 
must have a difficult time, and by the end of the year many must be 
depending on private resources, overdrafts, or the exciting prospect of 
the new Grade I. 


No student who has to constantly worry about money can hope to 
work efficiently and the £3 a week which some students are expected to 
live on is far below the sum required to maintain even a reasonable 
standard of living. For the professional status seekers—most librarians 
we hope—here is a place to start. 


At present the awarding of grants is in the hands. of the local 
authorities: perhaps the anomalies will be removed if the Government 
decides to take control. Meanwhile, bow are other students faring? 


M. J. Dotan, N. W. Woop, Newcastle School of Librarianship. 


L.A. Reorganisation 


The L.A. reorganisation proposals have set us in the A.A.L. thinking, 
but I fear that the thinking is leading us in the wrong direction. Council 
have taken what I believe to be a faulty decision—the decision to ignore 
the age barrier. It has been a surprise to me that so little has been 
publicly said about this, even by younger members, except in private 
conversation where there has been general agreement that an age limit 
is fair—and desirable. Even many older members have confessed to 
twinges of conscience. 


May I briefly, in defence of an age limit, look at two possibilities 
as to the future of the A.A.L., leaving out of the discussion the student 
section idea? On the one hand let the A.A.L. stay as it is, with no age 
restriction. The A.A.L. today is not an association of assistants. I know 
that many of my colleagues will disagree: they will say that all those who 
aren't chiefs are assistants. Yet these same people will not call themselves 
library assistants, they (rightly) call themselves librarians. We know that 
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the A.A.L. is a recognised channel for ambitious men of all ages: it is 
not fulfilling its purpose as an association of assistants. We all know 
deputies and others of some age and importance who are using the A.A.L. 
more or less for purposes of ambition. Of course they put something 
into the A.A.L., but one looks round A.A.L. Council and sees too many 
older men (an approximate estimate of the Council which made this 
decision gave 14 under-30’s to 32 over-30’s—a conservative estimate, l 
may add!). Have we no assistants capable of useful committee work? 


Of course the A.A.L. will lose power (I am not entirely naive), but 
there are other channels for those who think they have the right ideas 
to apply pressure. 


. What may we see on the other hand? An association limited to 
those below 30, by Mr. Barry's recommendation, or 35 by my own (and 
many others’) preference. I am quite sure that there are enough bright 
and hard-working people under 33 to continue the A.A.L.; it is not likely 
to become moribund. And the ambitious men over that age? We have 
a branch organisation, and hope to have a sectional organisation including 
a public libraries group for public librarians. A measure of competition 
to get on to these committees will do no harm. Activity is better than 
a continuously dormant committee—and the A.A.L. cannot claim that 
all its divisional committees are active enough, never mind other com- 
mittees. There is always some “dead wood" on A.A.L. (and all other) 
committees, but need a number of places be more or less reserved for 
older men, by virtue of their better-known names? I know the arguments 
which come up in favour of the more experienced raembers of 
committees; I have heard them used in favour of chiefs. But youth needs 
encouragement: committee work is valuable to young men and women. 


I have heard that the A.A.L. would collapse in its present form without 
the older hands, but I repeat that I am sure there are many people held 
back from committee work by the established man. I know some who 
say much about the encouragement of the youngsters, but who don't 
seem to realise that their continued presence is a bar to the thing they 
say they desire. I am being direct, probably unkind, possib:y unfair to 
many, but I am sure that my point is valid; the Council has made a 
regrettable decision. 


Unfortunately, it is probably too late for us to change Council's 
decision, yet I should not like to think we would go into the 50s without 
some opposition to this retrograde step. It was, no doubt, a fairly-made 
decision. The President asked for objectivity, though I cannot but feel 
sorry that a decision on the question of an age barrier per se was taken 
without specific ages in mind. 30 is probably too voung, but is better than 
40, 35 seems ideal. It would provide about ten years of qualified com- 
mittee life, though in any case one doesn't want only qualified people 
on a committee. I fear that many of those voting were thinking more of 
a 30 age limit rather than any other age. 


We have heard much of the glorious '20s and '30s. How I would 
like to hear in a few decades of the glorious '60s when youth was revived 
(or rather revived itself!) in the A.A.L. And I shall not then be a Grand 
Old Man. 

Davip Leg, Sheffield City Library. 
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REVIEW l 


National Film Archive. Rules for use in the cataloguing department 
5th revised ed. London. British Film Institute. 1960. 


It is not sufficiently widely realised that in film cataloguing our 
National Film Archive (formerly the National Film Library) leads the 
world, thanks largely to its Chief Cataloguer, Mr. David Grenfell. In no 
other form of non-book material bas the technique of cataloguing been 
developed and codified so comprehensively. Mr. Grenfell’s preface briefly 
traces the history of the Archive’s rules from the first edition of 1951, 
drawn up in the absence of any published code, to this latest edition, 
presented on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Archive. The preservation of film as an art form and as a historical 
and social record is as important as the preservation and use of pamphlets, 
periodicals, music, recorded sound, and illustrations, and the Archive has 
pursued its task with tenacity and some success, details of which can be 
obtained from Mr. Grenfell’s explanatory papers, published mainly in 
the Journal of Documentation. ' 

` The complexity of film cataloguing can only be appreciated after 
first-hand study of these rules, which cover the main (title) entry, entries 
for the catalogue of newsfilm, indexes to production credits and casts, 
U.D.C. subject index, biography index, form index, and style. The rules 
have been developed in the light of experience in cataloguing and in 
producing printed catalogues and by comparison with other codes, notably 
those of the Library of Congress and of Unesco, both of which owe 
more than a little to the Archive rules. The code has been translated 
ino dirum languages and has been adopted by film archives all over 
the world. . 
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The West Midlands Division 
celebrated its Jubilee in 1960. An 
account of the commemoration 
dinner was to have appeared in this 
issue but was necessarily withdrawn 
at the last moment due to the 
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W.M.D. (already verbally 
pressed) together with the con- 
gratulations of the entire member- 
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Vacancy occurring end January, 
1961. This is a pensionable post, 
which may attract a young man or 
woman ready for promotion and 
anxious to obtain a footing in 
scientific, technical and informa- 


tional publishing ; it will certainly 
offer stimulus to one possessing 
enthusiasm and ability applied to 
conscientious work. 


Please send details of experience 
(in confidence) and salary required 
to:—Ellis Horwood, D. Van 
Nostrand Co. Ltd., 358, Kensing- 
ton High Street, London, W.i4. 





Expansions have been made in this edition to include television films 
and an appendix on the preparation of the Archive's preliminary catalogue 
(which may be likened to an accessions register) outlines part of the 
routine work of this specialised cataloguing Cepartment. An appendix 
of definitions and abbreviations prepared by the Cataloguing Committee 
of the Aslib Film Production Librarians Group, formed in 1959, combines 
the more academic experience of ihe Archive staff in dealing with research 
and production work with the less penetrating but more widely ranging 
practice of film and television production companies. 

The Archive rules, which draw for their exhaustive detail on a 
considerable experience of cataloguing, are intenced to produce a catalogue 
of the greatest possible value to all users of tae Archive collection and to 
this end most of the devices of modern cataloguing are used; different 
coloured cards for. different forms of presentation, Kalamazoo office 
equipment for the preliminary catalogue, and U.D.C. for the subject 
catalogue backed up by an alphabetical subject index on chain indexing 
principles. Copious examples and sample cards show how ihe rules are 
used to build up .definitive, well documented main entries based on 
original research among the Archive's source material and in the library 
of the British Film Institute. The presentation of the rules is a model 
of clarity and typographical good sense. 

“These rules still cannot be considered as definitive," says Mr. 
Grenfell, “further revision may be necessary when the Aslib committee . 
publish their rules or as new technical developments appear.” This obser- 
vation should not obscure the fact that much valuable work has been 
done and published and librarians in all fields, especially catzloguers and 
students, would do well to examine these rules and then look critically 
` at their own methods of controlling the ever increasing flow of material.. 
BRIAN SELBY. 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians ^ 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Eprrog: PETER LABDON. 
Central] Library, Southgate, Stevenage. 


VOL. 54. NO. 3. MARCH, 1961. 
«STATUS SEEKERS" 


There follows a shortened version of Mr. R. G. Surridge's paper to 
the Library Association Conference of last year, by kind permission of 
the author and by courtesy of the Library Association. It is printed 
here in the hope that those who will be attending the A.A.L. Conference 
in April will derive from it some of the ideas and enthusiasm it contains, 
and through it will be better prepared for what will undoubtedly be a 
“ working" conference. Mr. Surridge himself is one of the discussion 
leaders. From those who will not be at York, these are some of the things 
we shall be talking about. Status, the public image we present, is more 
than a matter of importance; it is vital to our survival as a profession. 


" You," said the caterpillar, contemptuously, “ who are you?" 

This self-imposed brief looks at librarianship as a profession, its poor 
position in relation to the educational structure of the country, tries to 
see why libraries in local government are the poor relations of the ser- 
cM why there is such apathy towards this service by the general 
public. 

There is a decided link between salaries and status. Comparisons, 
sometimes invidious, nevertheless show that today, manual and. semi- 
skilled workers can command much better incomes than librarians. The 
fact that time-lags have caught up with certain groups of workers is a 
welcome sign in an increasingly affluent society and is justifiable recog- 
nition of this kind of work. It cannot be said though that the status of 
these workers is higher—it is probably the same as ever it was, whereas 
not only the status but the salaries of the majority of librarians have 
suffered a decline. 

With the exception of the tremendous impact of the county library 
movement over the past ten years (and here the status achieved is in 
inverse proportion to the rewards offered), the status of public librarians 
has declined. A quarter of a century ago the Chief Librarian's position 
in society may have been more artificial than real but it was established. 
In many cases it was a false position dictated by a selfish regard for his 
own status. He was not the Chief Librarian, he was the librarian—often 
the only qualified one because he actively discouraged his staff to become 
professionally aware. There was a remoteness in his position that meant 
it to be privilege to be conducted into his office. He lunched with the 
bank manager and you told him by his dress. Even now it is minority 
among librarians who get out among their readers, who lecture far and 
wide, who appear on radio and T.V., who actively publicise the worth- 
while nature of their service and who can command not the false respect 
of yesteryore, but the real regard of the community. 

From this it follows that, on his own, constant agitation for higher 
salaries is not enough, for the reason that the climate of public opinion 
is still the same unless steps are taken to alter it. This is not to say 
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that every justifiable and legitimate argument should not be utilised to 
fill that most dreadful vacuum—the liprarian's purse. The mistake too 
often made, particularly by our own hipster version of the beatnik, is 
believing that we are ioo small a profession to get our unions to move 
in the direction we want. This is wrong and weak. A profession is as 
strong as the aeptn of its feeling and its belief. In local government, 
salaries are based on nationally negotiated scales—but a vacuum of 
goodwill is not the arbiter of improved salaries and conditicns. This is 
arrived at by local pressure whicn, if arguments are sound and pursued 
with vigour, must break through io national ievel and be seriously con- 
sidered. Local councils are tair in this respect—in most cases being 
prepared to abide by national scales. lt is in the interpretation that they 
tall down. 

My opinion is that no better instrument can serve the “ bread and 
butter" needs of public librarians at this stage than Nalgo, concerned 
though it is predominantly with the needs of clerxs and yet to show that 
it has enough positive interest in the minority professional groups. How 
to sharpen it? To begin with, and for the first time, a co-ordinated 
effort on the part of us all. Suggested lines of action include the co- 
option.to the L.A. Council and tnat of the A.A.L. of those librarians 
who play a prominent part in Nalgo; a national conference of librarians 
who are active union members to formulate a plan of concerted and 
unified action. Alternatively, a series of regional conferences co-ordinated 
by the L.A., or an entire annual conference devoted to salaries and con- 
ditions of service, The promotion of librarians to executive and staff 
joint committees, to divisional and national committees would be a firm 
part of this plan, together with a drive for librarians to assume respon- 
sibility for newsheets and the inception of a regular section for librarians 
in Public Service. In short, a re-orientated approach to our role in Nalgo. 
We are as strong as our weakest link, but in many cases no chain has 
been forged. 

Salaries and career prospects then are part of the answer but let 
us also admit one particular problem in the nature of a professional 
bottleneck for too few jobs. It means that today many a librarian 
of talent and drive will stay on the middle rungs of the ladder till pension 
day. Librarianship is a respectable profession and one is forced to the 
conclusion that the man for promotion must be the organisation man, 
safe, sound and utterly respectable. Too much demand is made on this 
poor soul. He must first and foremost be a skilled policy-maker able 
to promote bis professional ideas in a climate of opinion often hostile. 
He becomes a local politician, matching his wits with men far more 
experienced in the machinations of political warfare, and the profession 
must be aware of some of the gaffes made by some new Chief Librarians. 
No course is given in the delicate art of Chiefhood and training for it is 
noticeable by its absence. Very few local authorities see to it that tbeir 
staffs attend library committee meetings nor do tbey take the staff into 
their confidence. 

More than all these things, our great defect has been the failure to 
communicate the exciting, demanding and invigorating nature of the work 
itself. We deal with ideas recorded in their many forms— but predom- 
inantly with books. We have not communicated to the general public 
that our real concern is bringing people and bcoks together. A library 
is à human organisation with emphasis on service to the individual—a 
service that should be practised in human and non-esoteric terms. . 

I see no sign in British librarianship to-day of passion for principles, 
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excitement over literature and challenge to conformity. A library might 
be a storehouse of ideas, but if it is a morgue kept at a sub-normal tem- 
perature it can hardly fulfil L. S. Jast’s famous dictum of a library as “a 
collection of books made effective." The sparkle seems to have dimmed 
to a very low wattage. 

Over a period of years the A.A.L. has pressed for more dynamic 
public relations policies by the parent body. It is a tribute to its energy 
and the presentation of the case, together with the attitude of the new 
Secretary of the L.A., that this year (i.e. 1960) saw the appointment of a 
professional adviser, 

In his first memorandum, Mr. Higgins stated: “ It would appear that 
the primary purpose of the Library Association campaign is one of 
educating the general public to the better use of libraries, whether they 
be their local authority libraries or specialist libraries like the British 
Museum, the Universities and Colleges. Secondly, it must ‘sell’ the 
Library Association in such a way that the public is made aware of its 
status and the work that it does in all fields of librarians’ work." 

The profession is aware of some of the actions taken towards these 
ends during the past few months. Some ideas have borne fruit, including 
a Public Relations Course, improvement in the physical appearance of 
some of our publications, publicity for many kinds of libraries and 
librarians, and many articles in the Press together with B.B.C. and T.V. 
appearances. The profession is, however, not aware (and perhaps it 
doesn't want to be) of general reluctance on the part of many senior 
members to take these activities seriously. ‘There is still among many 
members of the Library Association Council a I9th-century approach to 
publicity which could effectively kill this new A.A.L.inspired part of 
the library pprogramme. Evidence of uncertainty or faintheartedness of 
this issue is the pigeon-holing of the British Libraries Week project, 
effectively prepared and presented by Norman Tomlinson on behalf of the 
London and Home Counties Branch. The reason given is that it should 
only be entered into were a charitable organisation to finance it. These 
cap-in-hand requests for financial support have been refused and the thing 
is shelved—because of £2—-3,000. Hardly an auspicious beginning that 
organised Public Relations, “a deliberately planned and sustained pro- 
gramme to promote understanding and goodwill between an organisation 
and the public or publics which it serves” has had in the library movement. 

Is too much being made of this? Why do librarians like Best Harris, 
Tomlinson and O’Leary crusade on this type of activity? The reason is 
simply that they are aware of the public image that exists of us and 
our work, which is a view very far different from that of most librarians. 
It is indeed a most unfavourable one, hence our status, and it is one that 
has to change. The caricatures, delightful though they are, in the Charlie 
Chester Show, ’Ancock’s Half Hour and the comic strips that parody us 
mercilessly, may be exaggerated, but they are rooted in fact and the origin- 
ators of such pleasantries are much nearer the public pulse than many a 
librarian. “ A librarian naturally wants to be respected as a member of 
an intellectual profession and he frequently is not. But the problem goes 
beyond the librarian’s desire to achieve prestige and higher status as an 
individual. The popular image has direct effect upon the degree of 
support given to his library in book funds, salaries, housing, equipment— 
and to his policies—in book selection, reader guidance, expansion of ser- 
vice, personnel. The librarian has frequently felt helpless in the face of 
an unfavourable popular image which has prevented him from rendering 
the kind of service he believes necessary or desirable.” 
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The A.A.L. has, I suggest, a fundamental role in this work. Press 
the L.A. to have the study of Public Relations as an integral part of its 
educational policy—not dispersing odd elements of it among various 
small sections of the syllabus. The A.A.L. should press vigorously all its 
divisions and L.A. Branches to institute schools on the subject, meetings 
on public speaking, writing for the Press, display and extension activities 
of all kinds, printed publicity and in fact any legitimate activity (including 
the study of politics) that enhances the value of the library in the com- 
munity. 

The aim of all this is the raising of the status of the librarian and his 
work with his public and the committee he serves. Very little can be done ' 
unless he has their full confidence and vigorous support. Dynamic 
librarianship is the only way of getting it. i 

A re-organised Association, soon to be an established fact and based 
upon a new branch and section structure, is designed to bring the profes- 
sion together better than before. For it to be fulty effective more thought 
needs to be given to another aspect of professional relations, namely, 
effective media for the distribution of news and views. The commercial 
library press is, of course, separately organised, some journals may be 
heavily criticised, but the problem can omiy be theirs, My concern now 
is the Assistant Librarian and the Library Association Record. 


The Assistant has a fine tradition and under the present editorship 
(i.e. Mr. Dean Harrison), is respected for balanced, mature and lively 
opinion. Its schedule of monthly publication seems to meet current needs, 
but its greatest value lies in giving each and every young librarian the 
chance to offer opinion on every aspect of library science. It is ready for 
change. - It needs more money and more support, assistance coming from a 
team of regular correspondents. The one-man band playing all the instru- 
ments (and this goes for all its editors) has had a considerable impact 
on professional thought and action. Today, however, there are so many 
kinds of young librarians from so many kinds of establishments that 
there is a definite need for the journal to be more representative by the 
use of an organised team of writers each reporting and interpreting a 
clearly defined field. A new format is imperative, a new layout desirable 
if, like all our publications it is to compete successfully midst the welter 
of so much other reading, 

. Assessing the Record and little handmaiden Liajson (once referred 
to as the “pink” and latterly as the “yellow” peril) gives one the 
opportunity to re-assume the role of “little brother” and to comment 
publicly on their respective functions. The Record is the official journal, 
including articles, election results, examination results, official statements, 
elections of Fellows and Associates, syllabus revisions, notices, retirements, 
obituaries, change of posts, correspondence and advertisements. In a 
live, active Association, this comprises a solid, formidable whole. Liaison ` 
is the more ephemeral newsheet and until recently a loose insert in the 
Record. It began in 1957 under completely independent editorship and 
going to press very much later than the Record. It has three main 
purposes : : 

(a) To help keep members informed: of the work of the L.A. 
Council in a fuller and more attractive way. 

(b) To acquaint members with items of interest they might otherwise 
overlook. 


(c) To help develop good relations. 
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For some years criticism had been directed at the L.A. Council for 
its failure to inform members of its activities. Here at last was an 
attempt to interpret the work of the Council and its decisions to the 
general membership. This is a cardinal point in the editors’ programme. 
For the first time in its history by the use of two librarian reporters the 
profession obtains unbiased accounts of L.A. debates. It also means that 
the annual conference and those of branches and sections can be reported 
in a more popular way than the formal proceedings which follow later. 

Our publications must project the international stature of the home of 
fine librarianship. We are at the present time both an entrepót and a 
transit-camp. There are many overseas students here on library courses, 
foreign colleagues on exchange and trainee schemes. Our librarians are 
going out to the far corners of the earth either to advise on projects or 
to settle for good. There are hordes of trans-continental travellers who 
find it worth their while to make a prolonged stay to see us at work. 
The breadth of readership of our publications is astonishing—members 
both at home and abroad, young librarians, old librarians, students and 
mature professionals, government departments, politicians, educationists, 
the general public and many others regularly use them. It would be folly 
not to improve our periodicals commensurate with improving the status 
of the profession, 

The next ten years will be the most challenging period yet experi- 
enced by the world of librarianship in a period when society will never 
have greater need for such free and unfettered service. The obligation 
is no less upon the corporate director of policy—the Library Association. 
Increase in its own status has been noteworthy; more and more organisa- 
tions turn to it for advice and help, it appears to be moving well at 
governmental level, it is putting its house into good modern order and its 
membership is the highest ever. It has two overwhelming problems. One 
is that it serves a multifarious number of interests at varying stages of 
development and with a general absence of standards to guide it. The 
other is that it leads a profession without a “ life-line " on other human 
beings. The legal profession offers in its many ways a form of protection, 
the financial groups hold the purse-strings, the medical maintains a certain 
mental and bodily hold, but the library profession has nothing with which 
for a short while people could not be without. This is assured status 
by the very nature of its existence, but though we on qualification erect 
our symbolic plates there is only one librarian in this country who has 
set up his plate, in fact, as a consultant librarian. Less time-servers and 
more members to adopt a critically progressive attitude to the work of 
the Association will ensure a healthier, livelier organisation effectively to 
promote our interests. 

The chrysalis stage is now— it could be that the status of what emerges 
will to any contemptuous caterpillar prompt no question. 














STATUS FOR THE '60s. 
A.A.L. WEEK-END CONFERENCE, ST. JOHN'S 
COLLEGE, YORK; 7TH-9TH APRIL, 1961. 


BOOK. NOW! 
Application form with February Assistant or from Roy Oxley, 
Regional Library, Bridge Street, Belper, Derbyshire. 
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REVIEW 
Jolley (L.) The Principles of Cataloguing. London, Crosby, Lockwood 

& Son, 1960. 

This is good book, and one that will interest all who are in any way 

concerned with cataloguing. The practising cataioguer will endorse many 
of Mr. Jolley’s arguments; the student will find answers to many queries. 
It will provide the tutor with new topics for debate, and the examiner with 
a supply of fresh questions. 

Mr. Jolley deals with Cutter, the A.A., A.L.A., Library of Congress 
and the B.M. codes. He analyses, criticises, compares and frequently 
condemns. His various remarks bring out the weakness of all but the 
. B.M. code. They are universal codes, compiled for use in any library, 
and so the compilers have tried to formulate a rule that will cover every 
publication that may appear. 

‘What is needed today is not another code of rules, brt a manual 
setting out clearly the best and alternative methocs of dealing with groups 
or types of publications; this manual to be accompanied by a collection 
of first class examples. Such a manual would serve every library, and 
from it each library would formulate its own iadividual code of rules. 

The A.A. code receives much criticism. Among others, Mr. Jolley ' 
cites the various rules covering change of name—peers, married women, 
change of title, etc.—and rightly points out that these are but one pro- 
blem and should be covered by one rule. He also points out that badly 
constructed rules have resulted in wrong or confused application as in 
the case of Revisions. 


BERKSHIRE LOOK at the ! 
BOOKBINDING FACTS- 











Co. Ltd. Posters (llin. by &8in drawing 
attention, in sober language, to 
Libraries may be obtained free of 
Resewing charge from j 
KEESING'S . Keynsham . BRISTOL 
Recasing 
Piastie Bindings | | CRAMER'S 
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PROMPT SERVICE MUSICAL LITERATURE 
AND MUSIC BINDING 
27, Eldon Terrace 139, New Bond Street 
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yk Complete Music Service Provided 














There are, however, some remarks that are open to question. Mr. 
Jolley disagrees with Cutter's dictum that a rule should be abandoned if it 
leads to the use of a heading which a reader is likely to find unusual. 
Cutter is right; the convenience of the user of the catalogue must come 
before academic perfection in cataloguing. Also, Mr. Jolley states that 
the cataloguer is cataloguing for immediate use, and not for twenty years 
hence. That depends upon the type of library. Surely, we suffer now for 
the errors of cataloguers of the last century. 

One very important remark appears on page 125, where the author is 
talking of changes in meaning of subject heading terms, and states that the 
solution of the trouble lies'in some division of the catalogue by date as 
* the reader who wants a book on glass-blowing is not likely to want both 
a seventeenth century treatise and a modern manual." 

Dividing the catalogue by date is something that will have to come 
in large libraries, not for Mr. Jolley's-reason of changes in subject ter- 
minology, but because catalogues are taking far too long to consult, and 
because the reader will rarely need both an old and a modern publica- 
tion on his subject. Some way of separating old from new publications 
will have to be adopted. © 

Mr. Jolley's book would have been much easier to read if he had 
been a little less niggardly in his use of commas. 


D. M. Norris, F.L.A., Birmingham Public Libraries. 





HAVE YOU OPTED FOR THE A.A.L.? 


Every year a number of members forget to opt for the A.A.L. 
when filling in their Library Association remittance form, losing 
their right to vote and their copy of The Assistant Librarian after 
June 30th. If you have forgotten to opt, or cannot remember doing 
so, consult your library representative or the Hon. Membership 
Secretary of the A.A.L. 





WEEKEND REVISION SCHOOL 


The G.L.D. is arranging a week-end revision school to be held at the 
High Leigh Residential Conference Centre, Hoddeson, Herts., from 
12th—15th May. The course will assemble on the Friday evening and 
disperse after breakfast on Monday. There will be lectures on the F.P.E. 
and on Registration Groups A, B and C. There will also be introductory 
and closing talks, a coach tour of some new libraries in the area, and many 
opportunities for discussion. 

The cost of the week-end will be £5 and you should be able to claim 
for the reimbursement of part of or the whole of this from your education 
authority. 

The closing date for applications is 31st Marca, but places are strictly 
limited, so iff you wish to make sure of a place, PLEASE WRITE AS SOON AS 
POSSIBLE to A. O. Meakin, F.L.A., Central Library, Brookhill Road, East 
Barnet, Herts. 

N.B.—The school is not restricted to members of the Division—ANY 
student may apply. 
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FIFTY YEARS ON 





1960 marked the Jubilee of the West Midlands Division of the A.A.L., 
and as part of the celebrations for this event, a Dinner was held on 
Friday, 11th November, in the Banqueting Room of the Council House, 
Birmingham, by kind permission of the Lord Mayor. 

One hundred guests attended from all fields of librarianship, and 
ranging from the youngest assistant up to the City Librarian. Guests of 
Honour included Mr. H. Grindle and Mr. W. Ewart Owen, who were the 
first Secretary and Treasurer respectively and who were present at the 
inaugural meeting of the Division, 50 years ago. Both the Deputy Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham and Mr. A. C. Jones, the President of the A.A.L., 
were amongst the guests at the top table. l 

After the Dinner the usual toasts were made and those present heard 
a lot about the history of Birmingham, the Division and tbe A.A.L. 
itself. It was made clear by more than one speaker that there were a 
lot of interesting facts about the A.A.L. in its younger days which were 
best left untold! 

The response to the toast “Art and Literature" was made by Pro- 
fessor Thomas Bodkin, the guest speaker. Professor Bodkin spoke in 
his normal witty manner about such topics as the Ireland cf his youth, 
libraries, and books, including his views on Lady Chatteriey's ‘Lover 
which he had sat up reading the night before. 

The Dinner reunited many A.A.L. members, a number of whom had 
come from different parts of the country to be present, and no doubt 

‘ revived old memories. It is to be hoped that many guests present at this 
dinner are able to attend the Centenary celebration in the year 2010. 


OFFICERS OF THE A.A.L., 1961 


President: W. Howarp Purus, F.L.A,, Central Library, sat at 
Sheffield 

Vice-President: W. G. THoMPSON, F.L.A. Central Library, St. Peter’s 

Square, Manchester 2. 

Hon. Secretary: Jonn Hovrg, F.L.A., 45, Camphill Road, Woolton, 

Liverpool 1. 

Hon. Treasurer: H. G. Hottoway, A.L.A., Central Library, 24, Grand 

Parade, Eastbourne, Sussex. 

Hon. Editor: PETER Laspon, A.L.A, Central Library, Southgate, 

f Stevenage, Herts. 

Hon. Solicitors: Messrs. METCALFE, COPEMAN & PETTEFAR, 3 and 4, 

Clement’s Inn, W.C.2. 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Education and Sales: J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winch- 
more Hill, London, NAI. 
Publications: G. LANGLEY, B.A., F.L.A., 28, Wellin Lane, Edwalton, 
Nottingham. 
Membership: Miss J. M. PLAISTER, F.L.A., Public Library, High Street, 
Gillingham, Kent. 
Films: W. F, Broome, F.L.A., West Norwood Library, 14, Knights Hill, 
Lond on, S.E.27. 
Assistant Secretary: R. Oxrzv, A.L.A., Regional Library, Bridge Street, 
Belper, Derbyshire. 
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EXAMINATION SUPPLEMENT 
Edited by Frank Atkinson 


Brighton School of Librarianship. 


Many tutors as well as examiners have testified at Moderating Com- 
mittee meetings and elsewhere to the apparent total lack of general know- 
ledge of many students. This and the widespread inability of candidates 
to express themselves adequately in writing, led to a recommendation 
that one G.C.E. *A" pass should be a prerequisite of sitting the First 
Professional Examination. 


But, as Mr. Ollé says in his contribution to this Supplement, “ each 
of us has his own idea of what constitutes general knowledge." This is 
quite true: it certainly covers, for example, all those questions set in 
such programmes as What do you know? and Ask me another, to which 
we know the answers (especially if the contestants do not); the others 
we tend to dismiss as rather specialized or too trivial. The subjective 
nature of “general knowledge” is emphasised by the French culture 
personnelle—a quite explicit term which cannot comfortably be translated 
or assimilated into English. 


In spite of the foregoing, there must surely be a minimum degree of 
knowledge in some fields—such as literature and the arts, politics and 
economics—which examiners in professional subjects might reasonably 
assume candidates to possess. But this cannot be extended to justify 
such obscuring of technical questions by a smokescreen of “ general know- 
ledge " as cited here by Mr. Ollé. 


The examiners should not be surprised that their “ reluctance to give 
anything away” has led to charges of “‘One-upmanship,” when, for as 
long as most of us can remember, the highest possible praise for any L.A. 
examination question has been to say that it was "straightforward." 


The hazards attendant on any co-operative effort such as this Sup- 
plement, although invariably seeming at some point to be insuperable, 
are usually overcome. This time we can claim only a partial victory; 
the projected piece on Registration vii b—Literature of Science and Tech- 
nology—has not materialised. The policy agreed to recently by the 
A.A.L. Education Committee of including comments on the more special- 
ised papers, when possible, has not been changed and the next issue will 
cover at least one such paper. 


In thanking my collaborators—whose Supplement this is—I hope it 
is not out of place for me to say that I found their comments and sug- 
gested readings not only interesting but helpful. I am certain that many 
students—and others—will agree with me. Regular readers will have 
noticed that a small group of tutors are frequent contributors; what is not 
widely known is that they often agree to do this work at comparatively 
short notice after many others have been unsuccessfully appproached. 

I should be grateful if any tutor who is willing to contribute to one 
of the forthcoming issues of the Supplement would let me know. I should 
be equally interested to hear from any students who might have been 
sufficiently delighted, depressed or incensed by past examination experi- 
ences to want to comment on some future one. 


FRANK ATKINSON, 13, Copse Hill, Brighton, 5. 
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CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING 


Registration—Grovp A. 


A very fair, well-balanced set of papers, with waich the adequately prepared 
candidate should have had no difficulty. Those who had failed tc observe prac- 
tices in their own and other libraries, and who had limited their reading to the 
standard text-books would have been ill-equipped to cope. It is very satisfactory 
to note the application of theory tq practice which is demanded throughout, thus 
emphasising the essentially practical nature of these two techniques. A welcome 
feature also is the lack of bias towards any particclar type of library, giving 
all candidates an equal choice of questions. 


Registration A(i)—Classification. 


Q.1 (factors other than subject influencing arrangement) is a s:raightforward 
question, but many candidates may have failed to relate the factors enumerated 
to a particular type of library. Among points which should have been considered 
are the purpose for which the material is intended; its physical nature; whether 
the library is closed or open access. 

Q.2 (methods of indicating relationships) is a problem of notation. The 
relationships that exist between subjects need to be established first. Subordina- 
tion and co-ordination can be indicated by use of an hierarchical notation, 
collateral and phase relationships by the use o? indicator symbols (Dewey’s 
“O,” U.D.C.'s auxiliary signs, the comma in Bliss, etc.). 

Q.3 (characteristics used in the sub-division of subjects) tests in a very 
practical way the candidate's understanding of subject analysis and the structure 
of a schedule, and more questions of this type ere desirable. While none of 
the subjects presents any serious difficulty, some subject knowledge is required, 
and most candidates would surely have welcomed a. wider choice. Suggested 
characteristics, and order of application for Education (given as an example of 
what is required) are: —(1) Person being educated (further sub-divided by char- 
acteristics of physical and mental features, age, sex, applied in that order); (2) 
subject being taught (sub-divided according to the main classification); (3) methods 
of teaching (examination, visual aids, discipline, etc.); (4) geographical; (5) 
period; (6) form. À 

Q.4 (“ write notes on ”) needs no comment, and is well within the scope of 
the candidate familiar with the terminology of Bliss ard Ranganathan. 

Q.5 calls for a demonstration of the value of classification as a basis for 
assistance to readers. Classification reflects the way in which subjects are thought 
of and studied. Few queries are answered by reference to one specific subject; 
material will be found in a more general, or in a related subject, and knowledge 
of which aspects are collocated and which are separated is desirable. 

Q.6 concerns the familiar controversy of broad versus close c'assification. 
What exactly is meant by specific classification, and what are its alternatives— 
the haphazard arrangement of all books on games, Sor example, under one class 
number, or the alphabetical arrangement of specific games within a broad class? 
Both sacrifice the subject relationships achieved by systematic arrangement, but 
does this matter? The basic criterion of any arrangement is helpful order—how 
the books will be used—and the advantages and disadvantages of each method 
must be considered in tbe light of this criterion. 

Q.7 (on the Subject Classification) is ambiguously worded, and is best treated 
as a two-part question since the failure of the scheme to conform tc consensus 
js its greatest stumbling block. The question offers scope for a discussion of 
Brown's basic theories (the grouping of all aspects with the concrete subject, 
and the collocation of each concrete and its theoretical base), and the extent 
to which these produce an arrangement which reflects the accepted fields of 
specialised knowledge. Other difficulties which arise are the inadequacies of the 
categorical tables and tbe inflexibility of the notation. 

The second part of Q.8 (on U.D.C.) was possibly dealt with rather less 
adequately than the first. The extensive use of synthesis makes U.D.C. suitable 
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for scientific and technical libraries where very detailed indexing is required to 
bring out every aspect of the subject content of an item. General and academic 
libraries, on the other hand, are more concerned with the arrangement of material 
on the shelves—a purpose for which U.D.C. is less suited. 

Q.9 (treatment of bibliography) is an easy question, but the demand for a 
critical account should not have been overlooked. The scope of the subject and 
its place in the scheme as a whole needed to be considered, also the desirability 
of alternative locations and methods of treatment. 

Q.10 asks for a comparison of the basic structure of Bliss and Congress. 
Congress provides for specific placing of subjects by enumeration, Bliss by 
synthesis; synthesis will provide more exhaustively for all possible compounds 
than will enumeration. Congress uses numbers integrally; they are inhospitable 
and non-hierarchical. Bliss uses letters fractionally, which are more hospitable, 
and can be used expressively. In neither scheme is there a deliberate attempt 
to make the notation reflect the structure of the schedules. 


Registration A(ii) —Cataloguing. 


Q.1 (organisation of cataloguing process) requires more than a straight- 
forward account; the efficiency of the process can only be judged in the light of 
results—do the books reach the readers as speedily as possible? If not, then 
all methods, reorganisation of “ work-flow,” centralisation, use of B.N.B. ser- 
vices, duplicating methods, etc. should be considered. The kind of catalogue 
provided, union, printed, card, or sheaf, should also have been stated. 

Q.2 (needs and problems of a particular kind of library) involves a con- 
sideration of the nature of the service, the nature of the readers, and what is 
required of the catalogue. 

Q.3 (consistency of subject headings) is really a two-part question. Methods 
of maintaining consistency include the maintenance of a staff manual of instruc- 
tions, and of an authority file of headings in use in the catalogue (preferably in 
class order) Published sources of information include subject heading lists. 
classification schedules, cataloguing codes, printed catalogues and bibliographies. 

Q.4 (chain indexing) is a straightforward question, testing the candidate's 
knowledge of the B.N.B. as well as of chain procedure. The use of feature 
headings in the classified sequence as the basis of index entries should not have 
been overlooked. 

Questions on annotation (Q.5) appear with surprising regularity. Whichever 
type of material is chosen, the particular features to be brought out in annota- 
tion need to be considered in relation to the nature of the material and the 
purpose for which it is intended. Candidates should note that the demand for 
real examples has become a regular feature of this paper. 

In Q.6, a definition of analytical cataloguing should have included an 
explanation of its purpose. Each analytical entry should serve a definite need, 
otherwise there is a danger of the catalogue being overloaded with ‘‘dead” entries. 
Policy with regard to their provision is dependent on the nature of the stock 
and its purpose, and the type of catalogue. Policy should include, not only 
rules for their provision, but also rules for the removal of entries which have 
become redundant. 

Q.7 gave the candidate an opportunity to show his awareness of the pro- 
blems involved in preparing a recent-additions list. Methods of production and 
the nature of the library and its users influence the style of the list to a great 
extent. Form of arrangement gives choice of author, title, or subject order; 
form of entry, a choice between a conventional catalogue entry or a less formal 
one, and the inclusion or not of annotations. 

Q.8 (alphabetical filing of book titles) is the most extraordinary question of 
the paper, and candidates must have been puzzled as to what the examiners 
wanted. The basic principle is to ignore articles in English, and in other lan- 
guages when in the nominative case. Neither the A.L.A. nor the LC filing 
rules give very much more information other than minor details which the candi- 
dates could not be expected to remember. 
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Q.9 (alternative rules) is an interesting variation of this theme, and gave 
plenty of scope to the candidate familiar with recent writing on revision of code 
rules in Britain and America. The work of the LF.L.A. committee should not 
have been overlooked. 

Q.10 on Code Rules is unexciting. A criticism could be made that there is 
little value in questions of this kind. Questions on groups of rules which would 
test the candidate's understanding of general problems and principles would be 
more profitable. There is also a lack of balance in the choice of rules in this 
particular question—"' Bible characters " is rather a minor rule which offers little 
scope for comment in comparison with the other three rules. 


Registration A (iii) —Practical classification and cataloguing. 


A paper of moderate difficulty, containing material of a kind that would 
be met in an ordinary day's cataloguing. Except for two transcripts, nos. 7 and 
9, candidates were given sufficient information to enable them to produce adequate 
catalogue entries. However, many candidates must have been hampered by lack 
of subject knowledge (and candidates cannot be expected to be knowledgeable 
on all subjects), and conscious that they could have done much better had they 
had access to the reference books available in a cataloguing department. This 
was particularly noticeable im the case of no. 7, where it was not made clear that 
the Gospel of St. Thomas was an Apocryphal book. Moreover, no- work is 
considered in complete isolation in a cataloguing department—others of a like 
nature are taken into account and the work treated accordingly. The: artificiality 
of this examination inevitably results in cataloguing and classification done in a 
vacuum, which is no real test of the candidate's ability when confron:ed with the 
same problem in real life. f 

More than one class number was possible in a number of cases, requiring 
exercise of judgment on the part of the candidate—e.g. theory as opposed to 
practice in nos. 1 and 8, topic or locality or both in no. 5, three individual 
places or one inclusive one in no. 3—in each case the correct choice is made 
obvious by the purpose of the work. It could have been made clearer in no. 9 
whether “Byzantine” meant the period or the country. 

Section B (full cataloguing) was straightforward and should have given no 
difficulty, but Section C (author headings) was rather more difficwt, and the 
notes appended to nos. 3 and 6 may well have confused rather than helped, 
leaving candidates in doubt as to choice of heading for main entry. In both 
cases, responsibility for the existence of the work seems to rest with the indi- 
viduals, not with the sponsoring bodies. Do the examiners expect an analytical 
entry for the appendix in no. 5? If so, could the candidate assume that the 
Mountain rescue committee is a committee of the Fel! and rock climbing club? 
Mee is specialised knowledge which every candidate cannot be expected to 

ave. 

In Section Di (Subject indexing), candidates should have remembered to 
index all class numbers, if more than one is given, as in the case of no. 3. 
Synonymous terms should not have been overlooked in no. 5, nor tke need to 
index both United States and Great Britain in no. 6, even though geographical 
divisions were not added to the class number. The examples for subject indexing 
brought in the terms England, British, Great Britain, United Kingdom, etc. and 
candidates would have done well to show their awareness of the need for con- 
sistency in the treatment of these near-synonymous terms. 

Section Dii (Subject headings) tested the candidate's ability to apply and 
adapt a subject heading list. Sears provides adequate headings and references 
for nos. 1, 9, and ‘10. Subject analyticals should have been considered for 
Rousseau, Voltaire and Diderot. “ Motivation " is given, but is clearly inade- 
quate for no. 8, and needed adapting, with the provisior of suitable references. 
Candidates were possibly confused by no. 7, where subject entry and author 
entry are one and the same. No subject entry will in actual fact be required, 
but candidates would have been wise to have given the heading—Bitle. New 
Testament. Apocryphal books. . 


Miss B. RAMSBOTHAM, Lecturer, Loughborough School of Librarianship. 
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CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING 


Registration A(i), (ii) and (iii 
A Candidate's Comments. 


Three papers: nine hours’ examination time in all, roughly forty per cent. 
of the total period; is this a true reflection of the relative importance of Classifi- 
cation and Cataloguing to the rest of library work in the age of B.N.B. and 
unit cataloguing? Is this a well-balanced diet for the student librarian? And 
will the new syllabus be passed in order to redress the balance? 

Let us put Group A into its proper perspective: true, a knowledge of Classi- 
fication and Cataloguing is essential if the student is to be judged proficient in 
all fields of librarianship—but three papers?—when Assistance to Readers—so 
much more important in a librarian’s life than Class. and Cat.—is given a meagre 
three hours. 

In order to stretch out the syllabus over the full nine hours, the examiners 
set questions on schemes and ideas which are no longer important, though they 
may have been, thirty years ago: the syllabus is out of touch with to-day’s 
needs. We are told, for instance, that the 1908 Anglo-American Cataloguing 
Code is in need of extensive revision, yet we are still expected to work by the 
rules it sets out. The practical paper emphasised its deficiencies in the rules 
for Societies and Institutions. The first Cataloguing question, for instance, was 
a classic example of when an Institution is not an Institution. One can only 
hope that the Cataloguing Rules Sub-Committee will produce the long-promised 
new Code as soon as possible, in order to clear up the false division between 
Societies and Institutions. 

If all the dead wood were cut away in the syllabus—and many of us hope 
that this will be done in the new “ Organisation of Knowledge " paper——the 
Class. and Cat. paper would be of infinitely greater value than it is now. 

The more cynical among you may think that I write in this tone because I 
am peeved at the thought of re-taking three papers. You're right! “ Less work 
for the workers " is my motto. Let us vanquish the dreaded bogey of Class. 
and Cat. that has haunted many a poor student to an early grave. A la lanterne! 
—-and here's to the next time. 

VALERIE MasoN, Hove Public Libraries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND BOOK SELECTION 


Final—Part 1. 


I am aware that, for many students, this is the worst part of the Final 
Examination. For confirmation we have only to look at the results. The per- 
centage of passes (both papers) for each of the six examinations from December, 
1957. to June, 1960, was 28, 37, 25, 50, 20 and 26. It is true that during this 
period there were two changes of examiner, and new examiners, like new tutors, 
can be magnificently eccentric. But 1 suggest that these meagre results are due 
less to the vagaries and prejudices of the examiners than to the formidable 
requirements of the syllabus. 

The syllabus is wide. It covers bibliography in all its meanings, including 
* outstanding books in important subjects, together with standard reference 
material." To all this is added the “ selection of books and periodicals for 
libraries of various kinds and sizes." 

A closer study of the results mentioned above shows that, except in Summer, 
1959, the passes for the second paper were always fewer than for the first. In 
one instance they were only half of the first. The second paper is concerned 
with Book Selection and Subject Bibliography. Neither of these subjects can 
be covered adequately in the class-room alone, and it is demonstrable that the 
examiner expects candidates to draw upon knowledge acquired by experience. 

'These preliminary remarks explain why, in my review of the December, 1960, 
papers, I have concentrated on the second. 


y 


First Paper. 


I have only one comment on this paper and that is on Q.6: What main 
sources would you consult in preparing a bibliography of works by and about 
(a) Walter Bagehot, or (b) Bertrand Russell, or (c) Ernest Rutherford? Outline 
briefly the arrangement your bibliography would follow. 

It will happen to any librarian in the course of his daily work. that he will 
be asked for information on a subject about which he knows little or nothing; 
further, the query itself may be couched in terms with which he is unfamiliar. 
This may be irritating, but it is not fatal to success. The nature lof the query 
can usually be elucidated by a little research, or by reference to the enquirer. 
In the examination room it is different. : 

Each of us has his own idea as to what constitutes “ general knowledge," 
and although we may be mildly surprised that a colieague has never heard of 
Walter Bagehot and exasperated that he should suppose that Rutherford was a 
minor Victorian novelist (that was Mark, of course), we should not, as an 
examiner in subject bibliography, penalise him for it. 

There have been previous questions of this kind, in almost identical terms. 
In. Summer, 1956, for example, candidates were offered the choice! of Florence 
Nightingale, Samuel Pepys and Sir Edward Appleton. I suppose everyone knows 
that Pepys was a candid diarist, a faithless husband and a tolerably shrewd. judge 
of a willing wench; is it to be reckoned as of general knowledge, also, that he 
virtually re-founded the Royal Navy? 

In these questions, and in the L.A. examinations at large, one finds the 
examiners showing too great a reluctance to give anything away. In|the question 
under review I do not see that any harm would have been done had the examiner 
added to the name of Walter Bagehot ''1826—1877; political economist and 
literary critic "— similarly with the others. 

In theory this question offered a choice. In practice, I am certain, it did 
not. Examiners are, Į fear, more than other men, champions of the game of 
One-Upmanship. | 


Second Paper. 
Book Selection. : 


To begin with, a question of terminology. When he was a young man, 
L. R. McColvin wrote an ingenious treatise on The theory of book selectiom for 
public libraries. Some thirty years later, Mr. McColvin denounced this work, 
in a paper which I strongly recommend, Some administrative aspects of book 
provision, Librarian, Feb. 1956, pp. 21-29. In this brilliant essay (which could 
well be in the A.A.L. “Reprint” series) Mr. McColvin confessed that for a long 
time he has hated the term “ book selection," with its reminders of the penurious 
days when librarians had to choose the best from among the good, “ja thankless, 
dubious task, the only effect of which was to deprive some of our readers of 
something they may have found useful.” He now uses the ampler jterm "book 
provision." Y hereby suggest that this term now be used in the title of this 
examination—" Bibliography and Book Provision." i 

Good book provision depends on knowledge of books, and of sources of 
information about them, knowledge of readers’ needs, common sense and a gener- 
ous book fund. (I say “ generous," rather than “ acequate,” as there should 
be an allowance for experiments and also for mistakes. Mistakes cannot be 
avoided, save by spending nothing.) j | . 

For my part, I tell my students at the beginning of their studies with me 
that they will be very little better able to select books at the end of them. I 
can help them to improve their knowledge of bibliographies. I can tell them 
what problems of selection and rejection they may encounter. Büt I cannot 
give them experience, or common sense, any more than I can give them ample 
funds. 

To turn now to the examination. What questions may be expected on 
book provision? Roughly, there are five kinds:— 

1. Bibliographical: (a). On the aids and guides to book! provision, 

including reviews. ‘ 
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Bibliographical: (b). On the uses of books and periodicals in 
libraries, including questions on their comparative uses. 

On the needs of readers in various types of library. 

On book provision policy, including questions on the effect of schemes 
of library co-operation on policy. 

On the organisation of book provision, notably questions on the relation- 
ship between the librarian and his committee in matters of book 
provision. 

The November paper provides examples of types 1, 4 and 5. There was 
also a question of an unusual kind, on problems of acquisition, namely, Q.5: 
What are the major problems to be overcome in obtaining foreign books and 
periodicals? | Discuss briefly the methods available for their acquisition. 

This is a good example of the type of question which can only be answered 
joyfuly and well out of personal experience. Note that the question says 
"obtaining" and not “ selecting," and that it says "foreign" and not “foreign 
language." Since Dr. M. Plant wrote her excellent pamphlet (still worth read- 
ing) on The supply of foreign books and periodicals to ihe libraries of the 
United Kingdom (L.A., 1949), the currency restrictions that prevailed in the 
1940's have disappeared. Other problems remain, among them the difficulty of 
getting books quickly from the U.S.A. Probably few candidates could have 
spoken at first hand of experiences with agents, such as Blackwells and Bailey 
and Swinfen. Some reference should have been made, of course, to the Farming- 
ton Plan method. 

Q.2 called for a discussion of the value, for book selection purposes, of 
reviews in learned and specialist journals in various types of library, with illus- 
trations from any one major subject field. Two comments. As a matter of 
expediency, librarians increasingly select books by exercising their own judgment 
on copies supplied by publishers, on approval, through local booksellers. But 
reviews are still of interest and possible value. Final students should be well 
aware of the virtues and defects of reviews. Questions on reviewing have been 
too infrequent. Further questions, including some of a more general kind, 
would be worth while. My second comment is that this question, and also 
Q.6 of the same paper, are a reminder that candidates for this examination are 
expected to have studied the bibliography of two or three special subjects. 
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Subject Biography. 

The part of the second paper which dealt with subject bibliography pro- 
vided the hardest question of all. Here it is, in full: — 

Q.6. Name and briefly describe ONE guide to the literature and ONE guide 
to sources of information for each of FouR of the following: International 
affairs; Physics; Statistics; Medicine; Agriculture; Zoology; Art; Law. 

I wonder if I am alone in my dislike of the term “ sources of information"? 
Without qualification it is vague and ambiguous. In the present instance I 
assume that the examiner had in mind published directories of libraries, infor- 
mation bureaux, learned societies, etc., for the subjects named. ln which case 
the following could have been cited: — 

Royal Agricultural Society of England. Survey of agricultural libraries in 

England and Scotland. 1957. ` 
Library Association. R. & S.L. Section. (S.E. Group). Library resources 
in the Greater London Area. No. 6. Zoological libraries. 1957. 

The other part of the question concerns literature guides. { do not know 
of a good definition of “ literature guide," so I will attempt one myself. 

A literature guide is an introduction to the literature of a subject primarily 
for those who are expert in the subject itself, but deficient in knowledge of its 
bibliography. A literature guide is not a comprehensive bibliography of its 
subject, neither is it, necessarily, a balanced selective bibliography. Its main 
function is to name, define and describe the uses of the various kinds of 
material available on that subject. In the introduction to his Short guide to 
chemical literature, Dr. Dyson said: “ This little book is not a bibliography 
of chemistry; no attempt will be made to list the sources of chemical informa- 
tion in an exhausive fashion the main function of the work is to indicate to 
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the student the general avenues of approach to the information contained in the 
literature." Chemistry (which was not one of the subjects named in the examin- 
ation question) is well provided with literature guides. The pioneer guide to 
chemical literature by Dr. Crane, first published in 1927, is a near perfect . 
example of what a literature guide should be. 

As yet, there are not many literature guides, and those we have are not all 
ot thie quality of Crane. Several of the best have been compiled by American 
scholars. . 

Here are some literature guides worth knowing: — 


Chemistry. 

Crane, E. J., Austin M. Patterson and Eleanor B. Marr. A guide to the 
literature of chemistry. 2nd ed., 1957. Chapman & Hall. 

Dyson, G. Malcolm. 
A short guide to chemical literature. 2nd ed., 1958. Longmans. 


Zoology. 

Smith, R, C. | 
Guide to the literature of the zoological sciences. 5th ed., 1958. 
Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Co. 


Physics. 

Parke, Nathan Grier. 
Guide to the literature of mathematics and physics . . . 2nd ed., 1958. 
Constable. 


Law. 
University of London. Institute of Advanced Legal Studies. 
A bibliographical guide to the law of the United Kingdom . . . 1956. 


Education, 
Baron, George. 

A bibliographical guide to the English educational system 

2nd ed., 1960. Athlone Press. : 

A final word. Those who are not inclined towards the bibliographical side 
of librarianship, and are happier, say, with timesheets, charging methods and 
the conversion of stables into branch libraries, will never find this particular 
examination much to their taste. I may add that in the new syllabus, if it 
matures, subject bibliography will probably occupy much more space than it 
does now. 

James G. OLLE, Lecturer, Loughborough School of Librarianship. 


LIBRARY ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
Registration Group C and Final—Part 2. 


In the following notes on these papers of the winter examinations, J shall 
attempt to deal with aspects of library organization and administration which are 
frequently the subject of questions in both Registration and Final Examinations. 
These aspects or topics I shall discuss without regard to the examination paper 
in which they appear, and my notes are therefore not divided into “ Registration ” 
and "Final" There are good reasons for this approach to these papers, The 
subject matter of both examinations is virtually identical and methods. of 
preparation for them must be at least similar. It cannot be claimed that the 
Registration paper is solely concerned with the enumeration of fact and that 
only the Final papers demand mature opinion, as the followinz imperative 
phrases from the Registration paper indicate: Q.1 " To what extent do you 


consider . . . ", Q2, “ State whether you think . . . ' Q.5, * . . . give your 
opinion . . . " Q.11, "Justify the physical form (of records) you would 
recommend . . . " and Q.14, “ How would you attempt to solve...” 


This is not to discount in any way the importance of the acquisition by the 
student of factual knowledge in many fields of library organization and admin- 
istration. Indeed he should begin with a reasonably thorough study of his 
own library and also visit as many kinds of library as possible, so that in con- 
junction with his formal studies he can begin to develop what is surely funda- 
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mental in both the study and practice of library work—the ability to thinx 
logically and analytically about library problems and thus to find rational 
solutions. : : 

There is, of course, a difference in level between the Registration and Final 
organization and administration papers, but it is not possible to say with any 
precision wherein this difference lies. The student and the lecturer should attempt 
to console themselves with the thought that it is a question of examiners’ mark- 
ing schedules. 

These papers have been criticised for questions which may be characterised 
as " pedantically practical " (the question on fines boxes in the Winter 1959 
Group C paper was cited in an earlier “ Examination Supplement " as an 
example of such questions). Certainly the Group C paper under review has no 
such trifling questions. It encompasses in its sixteen questions a wide range of 
librarianship and some of its "practical" questions offer opportunities for thought. 
For example, Q.9 on public library issue methods is only partly on the merits 
and demerits of Browne; the first part of the question asks why libraries are 
introducing alternative issue systems. 

In the light of this more liberal approach of the Registration paper, Q.5 
of Final Part 2, Second paper (b), University and College Libraries, on the 
purpose and function of strong rooms in such libraries is, to say the least, 
somewhat odd. This is not to question the importance of strong rooms, but 
how does the student prepare himself adequately for such questions? (And are 
they worth preparation?). 


Library Co-operation. . 

is the first of the major topics apparent in the papers under review. Were it not 
for the many developments in this field and the host of problems (e.g. co- 
operative storage and publication of bibliographies) still awaiting solutions, one 
would be justified in saying that the examiners are obsessed with the subject. 
(1t appears in Group B and Final Part 1 as a major subject and incidentally in 
other examination papers). In the Group C paper questions 2, 3, 4, 7 and 11 
are explicitly concerned with library co-operation, and it is impossible adequately 
to answer Questions 4 (a), 13 and 16 without reference to library co-operation. 
Similarly in Final Part 2, first paper, General, Questions 1, 3 and 7 involve 
library co-operation. ln the second paper (a) Public Libraries, questions 5 and 
8 similarly demand some consideration of library co-operation. Such questions 
are certain to recur, although with sundry variations, and it may therefore be 
helpful to make some general points before considering more spccifically two 
questions from the current papers. The first is the full meaning of library co- 
operation. For too many students it means primarily, or even solely, the work 
of Regional Bureaux (sometimes excluding the wider functions of the National 
Central Library, such as the British National Book Centre). A list of activities 
relevant to library co-operation with adequate explanation would be too long 
to give here, but certain areas may be defined in addition to inter-lending of 
books: Subject specialisation, co-operative acquisition (e.g. certain smaller public 
libraries in Lancashire) co-operative storage (e.g. London University’s joint 
storage centre in Surrey), joint service (e.g. Kendal and Westmorland, Upper 
Norwood Joint Public Library), “ administrative " co-operation (e.g. Association 
of Metropolitan Chief Librarians), staff exchanges (international and within 
U.K.), co-operation with non-library bodies (e.g. National Book League, British 
Red Cross, W.V.S.), local schemes of co-operation (usually for scientific, tech- 
nical and commercial materials), subject co-operation (eg. Aslib subject groups, 
Medical Section of L.A.), co-operation in bibliographical publications (e.g. 
Index to selected British educational periodicals prepared by libraries of Institutes 
of Education since 1955 and a volume shortly to be published by the L.A.) and 
finally in this by no means exhaustive or well-arranged list, what can only be called 
informal or “ old-boy network ” co-operation. This last defies analysis, as they 
say, and is not to be mentioned in the professional literature, is frowned upon 
by many who are more concerned with proper channels, records and the like than 
with speedy and effective service to the reader, but is nevertheless widely prac- 
tised and in the opinion of many one of the characteristic features of our pro- 
fessional life. 

IX 


“ One of the pressing needs of British Librarianship is a re-examination of 
the whole question of inter-lerding: it is unfortunate that the Roberts Com- 
mittee did not, in its report, view the present system with more critical eyes ” 
(Mrs. P. Heeks). Discuss. (Final Part 2, first paper, Q.1) 

There are in this country several schemes oj subject specialization in which 
the participating libraries agree to purchase all new books within a given field 
and to preserve at least one copy of every book in their subject group. What 
are the advantages and disadvantages of such schemes? State whether you think 
any American practice as reflected in the Farmington Plan or the Mid-west 
Inter-Library Center could be adopted to advantage by British Libraries. 
(Group C, Q.2). 


Comment is needed on the ' quotation question " which is more common 
in the Final papers. Quotations are now usually ascribed to their authors which 
is on the whole preferable. A few years ago my colleague R. C. Benge was 
quoted twice in papers of one examination session—once with and once without 
acknowledgement. He not unnaturally admitted to mixed feelings. The 
unsigned quotation can be taker at face value and without regard to context, 
for only in rare cases will the student be able (ar be expected) to identify the 
quotation. But the signed quotation must often give more than a peuse for 
thought. “ Who's Heeks?" must have been on the lips of many students who 
would nonetheless recall her excellent article on '* The scope and organization 
of bibliographic centres, with particular reference to France and Denmark," 
Library Association Record, 62 (2) February, 196€, 45—49. (Mrs. P. E. Heeks 
was the first recipient of the London and Home Counties Branch, J. D. 
Stewart Travelling Bursary). It would seem preferable to dispense with quota- 
tions and to embody the material în usual question form where it is not expected 
that the student should identify the source and discuss the quotation in its 
context. 

Both these questions demand some critical assessment of the present situa- 
tion and as subject specialization and inter-lending are closely connected, both 
imply a consideration of related topics. 

The mention of the Roberts Report indicates that it is unwise tc study pub- 
lications of broad scope solely as taings in themselves, for a “ subject approach” 
is thus too easily obscured. Outstanding reports and importan: periodical 
articles in toto are rarely fit for examination questions, and rightly (and uravoid- 
ably) the examiners require discussion of particular aspects and not the whole. 
Chapter IV of the Report deals with library co-operation, and it is true that it 
does not view the present system with very critical eyes, its recommendations 
being mainly concerned with union catalogues anc the financing of regional 
bureaux and the N.C.L. (see Summary of recommendations on p. 29}. No very 
detailed analysis of the examination question is required to show that there are 
two parts. I regret that I cannot divine if they “ carry equal marks " in the 
marking schedule, but I think the first is the major part (i) re-examination of 
inter-lending and (ii) should the Roberts Committee have been more critical. 

It is now clear that inter-lending of all kinds cf library materials between 
all kinds of library still merits re-examination and the matter was not closed by 
the publication of the Vollans Report in 1952 and the “ Recommendations on 
library co-operation " (Library Association Record, 55 (7) July, 1954, 248—251). 
Some of the factors which indicate the need for this re-examination and which 
are relevant to the questions under review, are as follows :— 


(a) The growth of subject speciaiization schemes. The London (Metropolitan) 
Special Collections scheme began in 1947 and has reached a stage of some 
maturity; it has begun to tackle problems largely avcided by schemes elsewhere 
in the country, e.g in the provision of specialised periodicals (more than 900 are 
at present acquired by member libraries as part o? their obligations to the 
scheme). The full impact of such schemes on inter-lending, both direct between 
- libraries and through regional bureaux, is still to be determined. The operetion 
of the two schemes covering public libraries in S.E. England has been described 
by the Head of my Library School, P. H. Sewell, in Working together: some 
aspects of library co-operation, being papers contributed to the 1959 week-end 
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conference of the London and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association. 

A problem which will inevitably become more pressing as subject specializa- 
tion progresses is that of storage, for all such schemes imply that more libraries 
will keep more material for longer periods. Sewell reported in his paper that 
Wandsworth Public Library, for example, added approximately 2,000 books a 
year to its M.S.C. reserve stock and that some centralised storage, at least for 
lesser used materials, was favoured by many librarians. This is one of the 
matters to be considered in dealing with the Registration question's mention of 
the Mid-west Inter-Library Center. (It is often forgotten that M.I.L.C. has an 
acquisitions policy, for in addition to its expected function of storing lesser used 
materials received from its constituent members, it purchases material on behalf 
of them and adds such material to its repository). The question asks if M.I.C.L. 
practice could be adopted in this country. London University, as I have indi- 
cated above, apparently believe so, although this is a joint depository on the lines 
of the New England Deposit Library rather than ‘‘ Librarian’s Library," as is 
M.LL.C. The idea, if not the exact practice, is accepted in the East Midlands 
Library Bureau area where Leicester, Derby and Nottingham city libraries have 
agreed to store certain materials on behalf of the region. But one can say with 
certainty only that centralised storage appears to have applications in the U.K. 
Whether or not it is feasible in various circumstances is a question of very 
detailed costing and for public libraries ways of surmounting the disinclination 
of local authorities to subscribe to the maintenance of non-statutory institutions 
(but see the provisions of the Public Libraries (Scotland) Act, 1955). 


(b) The complexity of schemes of library co-operation. To regional 
specialization schemes. more or less (usually less) developed, there is now added 
Inter-Regional specialization. 1t is now almost inevitable that any self-respecting 
urban public library of reasonable size will attempt to weld local libraries of all 
kinds into some co-operative framework. Aslib develops its interlending facili- 
ties and the N.L.L.S.T. is in a second stage of development. Initails proliferate, 
Technical College libraries, once warmly embraced by Dr. Urquhart, co-operate 
with each other and with other libraries (notably in Hertfordshire). 1 make the 
suggestion (seriously) that we lack a Directory of Library Co-operation. The 
picture is a complicated one—how complicated few librarians not concerned 
with co-operation at national level can be aware—and it is probable that this 
complication adds needlessly to costs. (It is always to me a wry experience to 
stand in that room at N.C.L. housing two Union Catalogues, the L.U.C. and 
the S.E.R.L.B. catalogue, one sheaf and one card, with two governing bodies, 
two different schemes of specialisation, etc., etc.). Probable, but not certain 
as the really detailed survey with adequate sampling and costing still needs to be 
done. On this question of complication, students are recommended to read the 
paper contributed by S. P. L. Filon, Librarian of N.C.L., to the Branch Confer- 
ence already mentioned. 


(c) Difficulties in obtaining materials. Yinter-lending can be only as effective 
as libraries’ bookstocks permit and national inter-lending services experience 
greatest difficulty in obtaining three categories of material: (i) foreign language 
materials, (ii) periodicals and (iii) older materials (these are obviously not 
" mutually exclusive " categories). The Farmington Plan’s main function is to 
acquire certain foreign language publications of research value on behalf of co- 
operating libraries in the U.S. Students are advised to read the articles of 
Desmond, Gibb and Vosper cited below for details and critical comment on the 
Farmington Plan. Foreign language materials are not in this country well repre- 
sented in public libraries and are not usually within the scope of the various 
special specialization schemes. Periodicals are usually similarly excluded, the 
Metropolitan scheme being a notable exception; the larger provincial public 
libraries also usually pursue a progressive periodicals acquisition policy. "These 
two deficiencies serve to indicate reasons for the setting up of the many local 
schemes of co-operation (SINTO, CICRIS, TALIC, etc.) in which the location and 
procurement of periodicals are matters of prime concern, for the creation of the 
N.L.L.S.T. and for the use of other channels by special, academic and Govern- 
ment libraries, e.g., H. K. Lewis, research associations and direct or “family” 
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borrowing. Older material is not a single homogeneous catagory; examples of 
attention to this problem include older fic:ior (Metropolitan Joint Fiction 
Reserve and the Scottish scheme for the co- operative acquisition and retention 
of novels of Scottish significance), the universities’ scheme foz the acquisition 
of “ background material " up to the year 1800 (see Library Association Record 
57 (12) December, 1955, 473—476) and the more or less permanent retention of 
material acquired under subject specialization schemes. 

(d) Centralised provision. Co-operative provision, inter-lending, etc., 
inevitably suffer from the defects of voluntary delegation without effective control, 
and still require administrative machinery of some complexity which itself con- 
sumes funds and librarians’ work-time. The problems to be discussed in these 
two examination questions must therefore take note of what & in a sense the 
antithesis of co-operation—the creation of centralised agencie: to serve many 
constituents. The Science Library is still an example of such an agency, the 
N.L.L.S.T. is (or will be) another and the provisicn of Liverpoel Public Library 
(LADSIRLAC) is in the category. “ Why not a National Lending Library for 
the Humanities?" asks D. J. Foskett in his article “ Documentation in the 
Humanities," Library Association Record 62 (12) December, 1960, 391—396. 
Centralised service is also a main theme of Mrs. Heeks' article. 


(e) Need for precise knowledge of operation of schemes. Jf ‘‘ re-examina- 
tion " in the Heeks' quotation means re-apppraisal and subseqvent modification 
of inter-lending the answer is, I think, a qualified yes, for there is not sufficient 
and detailed factual information on the present position for proposals for further 
development and modification to be other than guesses, however inspired. In 
short, research is needed. Many bodies are and have been concerned with inves- 
tigations into library co-operation, but most suffer from lack of resources— 
that is money and sufficient manpower. This is bardly a matter which can be 
left to the part-time ministrations of very competent but considerably burdened 
committees whose members have other and more pressing duties such as running 
libraries. Nor is the solitary surveyor working ir a very broad field likely to 
achieve more than R. F. Vollans, although much of his territory now needs to 
be covered again. In the absence of sound (that is scientifically valid) data, 
decisions will still be made which will affect large areas of library work for many 
years to come. In this sense “ re-examination " is needed, for the whole subject 
of library co-operation bristles with unanswered questions, unquestioned axioms 
and untested solutions. A little work has been done recently in an attempt 
to discover what actually happens in inter-lending. Recommenced readings are 
R. M. Bunn, ‘ Survey of requests received in the South-Eastern Eegional Library 
Bureau,” Library Association Record 62 (2) February, 1960, 53—54, and A. G. 
MacKenzie, “Inter-library loans in British Universities; a survey” Journal of 
Documentation 16(2) June, 1960, 41—64. 


The cost of inter-lending, comprising many things from salaries to sealing 
wax and string, has always been a matter of concern. As part of its research 
programme, Aslib has recently completed an investigation of ~he inter-library 
borrowing of a randon sample of industrial, academic and government libraries 
over a period of two months in an attempt to reveal the circumstances in which 
borrowing costs are high and the delay in obtaining items is great. The preliminary 
data obtained by this (unpublished) survey seem to indicate a cause for concern 
as great as that experienced in the public library field both ante ard post Vollans. 
In the light of the need for information on which razional decisiors may be based 
it is sad to report that the Library Association's annual grant for research 
(£1,000) was only about one half expended in 1960, and in true local authority 
fashion was not carried forward. (Oh well, it’s your money amd mine). The 
work is waiting to be done, some money is available .. . 

I have not attempted to provide model answers to these two examination 
questions, but I have indicated some of the important aspects of the subject 
which are certain to recur in future papers. It may be helpful, therefore, if I 
note some recent periodical articles in addition to those already cited. 
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Reference and Special Libraries Section, L.A. “ Some current problems." 
Proceedings of the Annual Conference, April, 1955. Contains papers by A. J. 
Walford and E. A. Baker on foreign material. 


R. G. C. Desmond. “ The provision of foreign literature." Library Asso- 
ciation Record 57 (11) November, 1955, 423-428. 


l P. Gibb. ‘Foreign book procurement; the decennial Farmington Plan 
Survey and afterwards." Journal of Documentation 16 (1) March, 1960, 1-9. 


R. Vosper. ‘‘ International book procurement or, Farmington examined." 
College and Research Libraries 21 (2) March, 1960, 117-124. 


S. P. L. Filon. ‘ Library co-operation: the general situation." Library 
Association Record 58 (2) February, 1956, 57-64. 

“ The organization of libraries in the United Kingdom," Aslib. Proceedings 
12(1) January, 1960, 7—19. 

R. H. Hill and S. P. L. Filon. ‘ The incorporation of special libraries in 
the national inter-lending system." — Library Association Record 57 (12) Decem- 
ber, 1955, 477-480. 

D. J. Urquhart. “ The needs of the humanities; an outside view." Journal 
of Documentation: 16 (3) September, 1960, 121-131. 


Library Management. 


There are several questions in these examination papers which have a signi- 
ficant management content. Examples are in the Final paper, public libraries, 
q. 2 (librarian and relationship with committee), q. 4 (staff training), q. 5 
(finance of small library units), q. 8 (volume of work increasing—how to increase 
efficiency and cut costs) and a very interesting question in the Final general 
paper: q. 4 In his "' Practice of Management," Mr. Peter Drucker asseris that 
" the demands on the skill, knowledge, performance, responsibility and integrity 
of the manager have doubled in every generation during the past half century." 
Is this true of those in charge of libraries? Justify your opinion. 

But certainly it would have been better had this discussion, of the librarian 
in his role as manager, had a firmer and more clearly stated starting point than 
this rather flatulent quotation (there are other and better sources), for how do 
you measure these desirable qualities in order to know that they have doubled, 
and how many generations are there in fifty years (is there here an exponential 
function)? 

I realise that both the term “ management" and many of the practices, real 
and imaginery, of modern management are unacceptable to many librarians. 
Some of the claims of management may appear to us suspect, for it is easy to 
gain the impression that ‘‘ management solves all problems " (cf. the treat- 
ment of philosophical problems by linguistic analysis). The terminology of 
management sometimes seems curious, e.g. "decision-making process" (but 
ponder, please the public librarian’s “ stopping in the issue '"). But insofar as 
libraries are institutions in which workers are organized to carry out tasks to 
attain objectives, involving the getting and spending of money, the procurement 
of raw materials (books) and working on them in order that they may be used 
by consumers (readers), then the similarities with industry and commerce become 
apparent. In addition there are managers (executive librarians) who have a 
Fe area to directors or owners (local authority, head of research, senate, 
principal). 

It is therefore probable that certain management practices of the outside 
world can be adapted to the running of libraries. Indeed, many have already, 
Ag. O. & M. investigations, mechanisation of routines and training on the job. 
in dealing with the question quoted a knowledge of what management is and 
does will be valuable (students are advised to read at least one good general 
work on management, but it will also be necessary to remember that a librarian 
is still a professional worker whose function is to provide service through printed 
materials and that this service is extremely difficult to measure objectively, 
although the methods used to provide the service are often susceptible to objec- 
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tive assessment. Although library staffs have become larger in this century, and 
many specialists have evolved, the position of tne industrial manager is that he 
now has to co-ordinate the activities of quite dijferent types of workers, e.g., 
scientists, statisticians, otnce workers, mechanics, etc, while che specialists in 
library work are still basically librarians. But in one important respect tne 
manager and the librarian are comparable—they are appointed to do a job 
on behalf of someone else and left largely to their own devices because it is 
expected that they are personally and professionally capable of self-inspired 
and self-directed creative work. Perhaps this is where the integrity comes in. 


Group C. q. 5. In 1957 about half the public libraries in ¿he United States - 
had a personnel officer, considered by the MzDüirmids as an essential in any 
library system empploying more than 150 staff. Describe the duties of such an 
officer and give your opinion whether such an appointment might be of value 
in large British urban and ccunty library systems. 

This question appears to have been inspired by J. C. Harrison's review of 
K. Stebbins “ Personnel administration in libraries” in Library Association 
Record 60 (12) December, 1953, 386-387, for its wording is similar to Harrison’s, 
although he said “ about half of the 38 larger public libraries in the U.S. had 
such an officer . . . ," the cmission of “38 larger" in the question being an 
unpardonable slip since so much of the matter turns upon the size and number 
of libraries involved. But it is a good and welcome question. That there is 
material for discussion is indicated by the unnecessarily acrimonious (and there- 
fore at times irrelevant) correspondence between Harrison and F. C. Tighe, City 
Librarian of Nottingham in the Record for February and March, 1959, in which 
they disagree about the need for personnel officers in large prblic libraries in 
this country—Tighe says there are 12 with more than 150 staff, Harrison adding 
that the inclusion of clerical staff in the staff totals would increase this number. 
But they do not appear to disagree that some sart of staff management is needed 
in libraries, Tighe making the point, however, that a specially designated offices 
is unnecessary, for the task is customarily that of the Deputy Librarian. 

Harrison wishes librarians to have more training in the required skills. The 
duties of personnel officers in industry and commerce are usually: (i) selection 
of personnel; (ii) placement ir jobs; (iii) training; (iv) transfer, promotion; (v) 
welfare—physical, moral; (vi) reports to management, staff records. The carry- 
ing out of such duties in a public library would, of course, be irfluenced by the 
control of staffing matters by Finance, Establishment and Libraries Committees. 

The question asks for an opinion on the value of such an appointment. In 
general terms, I think it would have value in libraries of sufficient size—and 
possibly 150 staff may be the dividing line—but much depends on the nature of 
the library's organisation (extent of decentralisation, dispersal o? staff and res 
ponsibilties of other officers, e.g., chief assistants, liaison and co-ordinating 
officers). Such an appointment should carry sufficient rank and clearly defined 
authority, and I do not think it reactionary to say that a sufficiently experienced 
librarian with the right personal qualities is preferable to a non-librarian per- 
sonnel officer. 

A year ago Birmingham Public Library with over 300 staff made an appoint- 
ment of the former kind. But in a sense the examination question is formalistic 
and may tend to obscure the fact that whatever the size of a library, staff man- 
agement is an important function. It may have led students wrongly to assume 
that staff management is a top level function only, whereas personnel officer 
or not, the effectiveness of a library staff is greatly influenced by the decisions 
and attitudes of librarians in charge of departments, branches and sections, for 
library work involves the creation of many smajl, largely autonomous, working 
groups. There are no typing pools, large general cffices or production lines of 
many workers performing more or less identical tasks in the same place. 

Appointment, promotion, transfer of staff and ensuring that physical work- 
ing conditions are up to modern standards are primarily or ultimatelv the res- 
ponsibility of the Chief Librarian. But he anc all the leading elements in a 
library have to do just that—lezd. Leadership in this context means being able 
to communicate, and demonstrate by example, to all staff members what the 
library is seeking to accomplish and what tasks must therefore be carried out. 
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"Happy" staffs may be effective staffs, but it does not necessarily follow. 
Inspired and loyal staffs are, I think, more likely to make greater use of their 
professional and personal resources. I do not think a personnel officer alone can 
bring about this situation except to the extent that he has some'say in appoint- 
ments and transfers, but as an adviser to the Chief Librarian on staff matters, 
he can do much to indicate what needs to be done to mobilise the staff to 
achieve the library's aims. So for that matter can a Deputy Librarian as long 
as he realises that this is one of his main functions, if not the main function. 
And he must have time to do the job well, otherwise it will become (as it so 
often does) a mere matter of keeping staff records which are no more than the 
symbols of staff management, not its day to day reality. 

Literature references to personnel administration are in the main American. 
Most English writing deals with individual topics such as staff training and 
recruitment problems, but I commend Efficiency in the library, the papers of 
Annual Conference of the London and Home Counties Branch, L.A. for 1952. 
In passing I should like to say that the conference papers of this Branch and 
those of the Reference Special and Information Section of the L.A. are among 
the most valuable professional publications for students—dare I say of more 
value than most L.A. Annual Conference papers? More comprehensive, but to 
be read critically in the light of our problems and needs, are two issues of 
Library Trends: “ Current trends in personnel administration," Vol. 3 (1) July. 
1954, and ‘ Scientific management in libraries," Vol. 2 (3) January, 1954, Yes, 
I know that union lists and the unavailing efforts of some of my students show 
that there aren't many copies in this country, but it is a valuable periodical. Ask 
your Librarian or your Deputy or your Reference Librarian (or whoever has 
charge of professional materials) to consider its purchase. It’s a staff matter. 


Epwarp Dub ey, Lecturer, North-Western Polytechnic School of Librarianship. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
REGISTRATION. GROUP C 


A Candidate's Comments. 


On seeing the length of the Organization and Administration paper in 
December, one’s heart immediately precipitated itself into one’s boots. How- 
ever, on reading through for a second time, the rather wordy questions did not 
prove confusing, but straightforward.. Q. 1, 2, 3, 5 and 8 were extremely topical 
and could have been answered by any candidate who was up-to-date on current 
matters. Those who had concentrated on library law this time were rewarded 
with questions in Section B 

There were six *' old faithfuls," including charging methods, reorganization, 
and periodicals in special libraries, which were all a fair test of knowledge and 
practical experience. Q. 15 and 16, although in the section headed ‘‘ University 
and Special," could be answered in desperation by the Municipal and County 
candidate. This seemed rather unfair to the Section C examinee, 

Each section was well-balanced, each comprising questions that tested the 
candidate's general knowledge and experience, and with at least one question that 
required free expression of one's own opinions. 

It was surprising to many of us that there were no questions on the Roberts 
Report, finance and allied topics, the Branch and Section Reorganization of the 
Library Association, and the new Syllabus. On the whole, I considered this a 
very fair paper, and hope that candidates were not deceived by its apparent 
simplicity. 

CHRISTINA SMALLWOOD, Nottingham Public Libraries. 
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FICTION INDEX œ FICTION INDEX 2 


NOW 


CUMULATED FICTION INDEX 
1945 - 1960 


(G. B. CorroN and ALAN GLENCROSS). 


A subject guide to over 25,000 works 

of fiction in the English language, 
including short story collections, 
anthologies, omnibus volumes and digests, 
published or announced up to and 
including 31st December, 1959. 


ESSENTIAL FOR EVERY SERVICE POINT 


Over 550 double-column pages. 75,000 entries 
3,000 subject headings: Numerous references. 


And including a long introduction to other fiction aids. 


The leading subject guide to fiction 


Order from: ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS (Section of 

the Library Association), 49, HALSTEAD GARDENS, LONDON, 

N.21. Price, including postage and packing, £4 (£3 to members 
of the Library Association and to the book trade.) 
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Classifying Fiction 
by P. D. Gann 
Orpington Public Library. 


Do you agree with W. Howard Phillips that the arrangement of 
fiction in author order is organised confusion to the reader who wants a 
western, a thriller or a light love? Do you (assuming you are a public 
librarian) feel as confident when asked for a light romance as when asked 
for a history of England, for instance? Of course there is Fiction Index 
and the H. W. Wilson Fiction Catalog, and perhaps your own list of 
authors as well; but the ones you look for are, more often than not, out. 


If you don't agree with the actual segregation of westerns, romances, 
etc., perhaps you agree wih Alan Morley when he wrote (Assistant 
Librarian, June, 1959): “I am inclined to think that the answer lies in 
keeping the books in one alphabetical sequence, but marking the spines 
with type symbols (W for Western, etc.).” He goes on, “ Do the public 
appreciate it? What are the snags? How are the many cross classifi- 
cations resolved? Has anyone tried colour spots as arrangement 
symbols, or rebindings in distinctive colours—or special fiction subject 
displays?" 

It is possible to spend hours bogged down in detailed fiction classifi- 
cation, e.g., PDH (Passion Delicately Handled) was lightheartedly sug- 
gested by R. C. Hutchinson, speaking in the B.B.C. programme, “The 
world of books,” on 19th November. Then again, one may pick out 
only a few straightforward categories to mark and leave the rest 
unclassified. - 


Birmingham, for instance, uses D (Detective), H (Historical), R 
(Romance), S (Sea Story), Sc (Science Fiction) and W (Western). At 
Orpington, Standard fiction, marked S, is shelved separately and collec- 
tions of short stories by different authors, marked AA, are shelved at 
the beginning of the main sequence. Under a new scheme these will be 
marked SS, and other categories will be H (Historical), M (Detective and 
Crime), R (Romance), SF (Science Fiction), W (Western) and A (Adven- 
ture). H is to include Historical Romances and stories based on real 
.events up to 1815 in Europe and 1865 in America. A is to include War 
Stories, and R light family stories. At Beckenham, all fiction is classified, 
which involves further categories, such as HU (Humour), CY (Country) 
and MN (Modern Novel). 


The classification of fiction facilitates the preparation of author 
lists in different categories, or, better still, the listing of authors and titles, 
although in the case of new books, this ensures that they will never be 
on the shelves. 

Of course, further classification is practised in all libraries—"' Not 
on open shelves,” or perhaps “ Cupboard Books"! How many libraries 
will allow Lady Chatterley's Lover out of that small back room, for 
instance? The distinguishing marks for "On Application Only" books 
are not usually on their spines. Incidentally, I remember being asked 
by one reader if he could browse over the restricted access bookshelf, 
which brings us back to reader use, as Mr. Morley pointed out. Perhaps 
the types mentioned may be of use to librarians as well, if they are 
considering the introduction of fiction classification symbols. 
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í . . . AFTER EXTRA TIME 
Council Notes—1lIth/14th. January, 1961 


The retiring President, A. C. Jones, rounded off his year of office in 
the calm and efficient way which Council has come to regard as typical 
of him. He paid due tribute to the popularity and ability of Howard 
Phillips, the new President, and eased him gently into the Chair, after 
which Mr. Phillips suitably responded and the first of the two-day A.A.L. 
Council and Committee sessions was under wav. 

The sad news of the dezth of another former President, Mr, George 
Vale, F.R.S.A., F.L.A., had been received since the last Council meeting, 
and for the third successive meeting Council showed respect for a one- 
time stalwart of the Association by standing in silence. During its short 
history, the A.A.L. has been fortunate in its retired officers in that few 
men of calibre have outgrown or forgotten in later life the interests of the 
members and students of the Association for which they worked when 
in office, and the proceedings provided a sobering introduction to the 
new members who rose to identify themselves as the Honorary Secretary 
called their names. 

Among the matters arising from the minutes of the November meet- 
ing was an account of action taken in relation to the position of many 
public library assistants whose employing authorities have adopted the 
five-day week. The Honorary Secretary reported that a memorandum 
had been prepared for distribution to library representatives on the sub- 
ject, and that he had, on Nalgo's suggestion, taken the opportunity of a 
meeting of the Nalgo/L.A. Grading Sub-Committee on 3rd January to 
explain what the Library Association and the A.A.L. were attempting to 
achieve. The representatives of the Staff Side had taken refuge in the— 
by now familiar—excuse that the good of their membership as a whole 
would be their chief concern. Since the staffs of other departments of 
local authorities were also involved and negotiations were pending on 
behalf of another section of the membership, they were not prepared to 
give their views, nor would they pledge support for librarians at Branch 
level. If any members of the Council were surprised, they concealed it 
very well and, after the memorandum had been considered, the Honorary 
Secretary was instructed to circulate it. The apparent ineptitude of Nalgo 
in relation to the affairs of librarians and libraries is remarkable con- . 
sidering the lengths to which the profession has gone in recent years by 
way of its education. 

Next on Council's agenda came several seasonal recurring items. 
The Honorary Assistant Secretary reported upon the Annual Election of 
Officers and Councillors, and it was noted that appproximetely 34.7 of 
the voting papers sent out had been returned. The Honorary Treasurer 
and the Honorary Assistant Secretary both indicated that they would not 
be offering themselves for re-election next year, and it was resolved that 
nominations for both offices would be considered at the next meeting. 
This brought Godfrey Thompson to his feet to enquire corcerning the 
“peculiar duties" of the Honorary Assistant Secretary. His comments 
were noted, but not pursued, lest the present ho:der of the office should 
be compromised in his activities at future Annual Week-end' Conferences. 
The office of Chairman of Council was filled amiably and unanimously 
by the election of Dean Harrison—a popular choice, who impressed the 
membership during his editorsbip of The Assistant Librarian sufficiently to 
top the poll in the election for National Councillors. When the member- 
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ship of the Standing Committees had been agreed, Council adjourned 
until the following morning to allow them to meet. 

The Press and Publications Committee reported first when Council 
reassembled, and attention was focused upon a title which has been a 
headache of the Committee for some time. Discussion generated a 
certain amount of heat and the Chairman of the Committee, Harold 
Smith, was heard to assert vigorously at one point that “We had cer- 
tainly not been saddled with anyone's offspring." A. C. Jones, who has 
a penchant for the historical viewpoint, declared that the book had been 
discussed in the old Kensington library; even the library was no longer 
there! 

Business relating to the new L.A. syllabus still dominated the work of 
the Education and Library Committee. Arising from the discussions 
during the special Committee Meeting held in December, the recommen- 
dations of which had been sent to the Library Association, some mem- 
bers had expressed disquiet concerning the lack of a clear statement of 
the Association's policy regarding full-time professional education, Coun- 
cil took exception to the rather sweeping motion that “ The A.A.L. believes 
that the only satisfactory method of professional education is by attend- 
ance at full-time schools of librarianship, and would support any pro- 
posal implementing this principle.” The motion was duly amended to 
pledge full support for the principle, but not for any proposal to imple- 
ment it. 

In reporting the Conference Committee, the Honorary Assistant 
Secretary indicated that arrangements were well in hand for what appeared 
to be a very promising conference. A bar was to be provided and a 
three-piece band and an M.C. had been hired for the Saturday evening. 
Arrangements for the sessions had been made in detail and a meeting of 
the discussion leaders had taken place. The Conference will be held at 
York on the 7th/9th April and a good attendance is anticipated in view 
of the high degree of success which the event has achieved in recent 
years. 

An interesting item from the report of the Finance and General 
Purposes Committee related to an invitation from the Library Association 
to Branches and Sections to submit suitable names of distinguished 
members so that recordings on tape might be made of their voices. It had 
been reported that a subsequent decision of the L.A. Publications Com- 
mittee now proposed to restrict the choice of names to those of retired 
members. This had provoked disagreement in the Finance and General 
Purposes Committee. “We should aim" one member had said, "to 
record them in their prime rather than in their dotage,” and the Honorary 
Secretary was instructed to convey this sentiment to the Library Associa- 
tion in suitable terms. 

Notwithstanding the two-day timetable for Council and Committees, 
time was passing very rapidly when Council returned to its agenda to 
consider a memorandum from J. H. Jones relating to a compulsory period 
of L.A. membership or possible student membership of the A.A.L. as a 
pre-requisite for candidates sitting examinations under the proposed 
new syllabus. After a short discussion, Council decided that, in view of 
the fact that discussions on the new syllabus and the L.A. re-organisation 
were still proceeding, it would be premature to formulate views at this 
stage. When the shape of these developpments could be seen more clearly, 
a working party might be set up to examine the position. 

After considering the draft Annual Report and adopting it as 
amended, Council formally appproved the dates for 1961 Council meetings 
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and the Presidential induction and A.G.M. at Sheffield. C. F. Shepherd 
pointed out that the dates of the A.G.M. and summer Council meeting, 
21st/22nd June, would coincide with the holding of examinations, but it 
was explained that the dates had been fixed, as was customary, in relation 
to the Library Association Council meeting. Hopes were expressed that 
candidates visiting Sheffield for the examination might find it possible to 
attend the meeting. W. S. H. Ashmore reported on the local arrange- 
ments. The next business was to invite Mr. Ashmore as the speaker at 
the A.A.L. session of the Library Association Conference at Hastings, 
and it appeared that the agenda was almost exhausted except for the 
reports of the representatives on the L.A. Council and Committees. After 
these reports had been received, however, R. G. Surridge rose with other 
business in the form of criticism of recent issues of the British National 
Bibliography. Mr. Surridge was suppported by several members and it 
was resolved that the Honorary Secretary should write to the Library 
Association requesting that the deleterious developments mentioned should 
be brought to the attention of those members of the Library Association 
Executive Committee representing the profession on the B.N,B. Council. 

Allowing that the first meeting of each new session is always more 
erratic than those which follow, in that it is subject to adjournment for the 
meetings of the Standing Committees and there are new members un- 
familiar with their surroundings, members must have been inclined to 
wonder what had happened to the extra time. A glance at the minutes 
quickly shows the extra business transacted, however, and, although there 
is bound to be more business each meeting if the number of meetings is 
reduced, it is to be hoped that all members will be able to stay to see the 
agenda completed in the future. After the adjournment, the President 
had urged experienced members to “ Second any motion proposed by a 
new member, whether you agree with it or not." It was, perhaps, fortu- 
nate that the opportunities to do this did not arise, but those members 
with Council experience had noticed with amusement that when the 
Honorary Treasurer's report was presented, the occupant of our Presi- 
dent's erstwhile seat at the back of the Council room had risen to com- 
ment. Perhaps it was just coincidence. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Assistant Librarian 


I sincerely hope that I am voicing the opinion of the majority of 
A.A.L. members when I protest about the new cover of the Assistant. 

I was shocked to see such an ill-designed, amateurish cover to a 
publication which devotes a great deal of its space, at times, to discussing 
the design of booklists, bulletins, etc. Surely this new cover cannot be a 
good example for students of Group B? 

I can only hope it was designed as a joke to see if anyone was suffi- 
ciently interested to pass comment on its low standard. 

'The impact image of the cover inevitably flavours the contents, and 
I fully expected to find the centre pages to be “ roneoed.” 

s It reminded me of the worst type of work that can be expected if 
left to a small jobbing printer—I speak from experience! 

Compare it with the L.A. Record, Mr. Editor, the design of which 
may be criticised on several grounds, but it as least shows quality and 
crispness. The Assistant is supposed to represent the youth of librarian- 
ship—from the new cover it certainly looks mis-spent. 


NORMAN SAUNDERS Waite, Hereford County Library. 
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The Herbert Affair 


Your reporter on " The Herbert Affair” (January Assistant) is in- 
accurate when he says that the bill presented to Parliament on Lending 
Library Rights for Authors made provision for “ certain charges directly 
on the borrower." 

The original bill which was drawn up by Woodrow Wyatt, M.P., did 

.have a clause permitting (but not compelling) a charge on the reader. 
However, in the revised draft which was actually debated in the House of 
Commons, this clause was omitted. In other words, it envisaged that any 
payment to authors and pupblishers should come from the rate-fund and 
not directly from readers. 

In describing the Library Association's press conference, I think that 
your report errs again in suggesting that "the overall impression from 
the floor was one of sympathy for the views expressed." The job of the 
journalists present was not to take sides, but to elicit information on the 
Library Association's point of view. It would be quite wrong to interpret 
à journalist’s sympathetic ear" for a point of view as implying support 
for the case presented. 

I agree, however, that the L.A. presented its case well. (Full marks, 
particularly, to Mr. Paton and Mr. Gardner, who proved first-rate spokes- 
men). But before assuming “ widespread satisfaction” with its public 
relations technique, members should ask why a number of journals in the 
book-world did not even receive an invitation to the press conference. 


W. G. SMITA, F,L.A., Editor, Books and Bookmen. 


The report of the Library Association’s press conference on the Public 
Lending Right was in print before details of the Parliamentary debate 
were available; the mis-statement is regretted. 

As for my interpretation of the atmosphere, this was, of course, based 
upon more than an assessment during the formal “ question and answer ” 
period, All librarians present were asked to circulate as widely as possible 
during the informal period afterwards, and I repeat that my impression 
was one of sympathy for the views expressed. True, the reporters were 
after information; but I do not imagine that Mr. Smith would maintain 
that they could elicit this without a degree of bias. 

I cannot comment with integrity upon Mr. Smith's last sentence, 
beyond saying that the turn-out seemed to me satisfactory. Mr. Higgins 
knows his own job best. 

EDITOR. 


Photocharging 


Good for Mr. Jones! An article on photocharging as clear and 
interesting as the one which appeared in the January Assistant has long 
been needed. 

l cannot, however, allow the statement that checking reservations 
against visible index panels is no more troublesome than marking charges 
in a Browne issue and "indeed it has a number of obvious advantages ” 
(my italics) to go unqualified. 

Very obvious, indeed, is this system's prime disadvantage—the length 
of time it takes for a reserved book which is missing from stock to become 
apparent. With an efficient staff, using the Browne system, each day's 
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reservations are checked in the issue on the day following. Missing books 
are then immediately obvious. Even allowing for a second check a couple 
of days later, a new copy of a missing book can be ordered within a week 
of reservation. With the visible index system, assuming a iwo-week loan 
period (and many libraries are now extending this time) it is three or four 
weeks before a book can be presumed lost end a new copy ordered. The 
difference in these two systems, from the point of view of efficient service 
to the reader (surely one of our primary aims) is self evident. 

Iam not condemning photocharging because of this defect. I consider 
it to be a very good system, out it is important that students should realize 
that, whilst it serves admirably to alleviate some of the problems facing 
busy libraries, it is not without faults, and is certainly not the panacea 
some of its partisans make it out to be. 


A. G. PEPPER, Aldershot Public Library. 
Public Speaking 


l was very pleased to read Mr. Jarvis's comment on the difficulties 
facing an assistant wishing to speak in public. Time and again at meetings 
an uncomfortably long silence takes the place of questions or discussion, 
and is only broken by the “old faithfuls" or, in desperation, by the 
Chairman. 

They are rare people indeed who can speak in public without going 
through the minor agonies of nervousness. Recently, the Principal of 
a college, having received congratulations on the aplomb with which she 
welcomed Royalty at a college function, confessed that she was physically 
unable to take her notes from the table so uncontrolled were her nerves. 

I think that some assistants hold back for fear that what they have 
to say is unimportant or perhaps that they may reveal more ignorance 
than knowledge. However, they should take heart at the spectacle of 
their elders talking occasional nonsense and be assured that each new 
voice at a meeting puts new life into our profession. 


D. MoniLocx, Norfolk County Library. 


The Syllabus 


It-seems to me that the “new syllabus” proposals cf the Library 
Association give grounds for dissatisfaction in at least three ways. 

First: in respect of the actual subjects on which it is proposed we 
shall be examined. 

Second: the proposals in respect of examination and qualification. 

Third: the manner in which they were presented to us as a fait 
practically accompli. 

The following remarks have some bearing on the effects of the pro- 
posals on public libraries. It may be that "hese same proposals raise an 
entirely different set of problems for other groups of libraries. If this 
is the case I should like to hear the views of the people concerned. If, 
on the other hand, the new syllabus would raise no problems for any 
save public libraries, I still feel that our problems should be made known 
and, if possible, remedied. 

On the first point a great deal has already been said, but there is so 
much more to say that I feel it ought to be the subject of a separate 
discussion. 

The second point is that in the face of a general shortage of young 
library staff, the Library Association seems to be demanding an extra- 
ordinarily high level of qualification for entrance to the profession. Few 
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positions comparable to that of Library Assistant require two Advanced 
Level parts of G.C.E. 

In addition the Library Association asks that all staff aspiring to the 
higher levels of the profession should attend a full-time Library School for 
two years. They do not say if this period is intended to cover the Finals 
as well, but if such is their intention it will be a pretty crowded two 
years. 

From what I can gather from conversation and correspondence, a 
large number of those people now working for examinations under the 
present syllabus are in no position, having neither the time nor the money, 
to go to School for two years. : 

If it is intended that sixth formers and Graduates should attend this 
course with no previous Library experience, then J can only say that an 
eighteen-year-old would be hard put to pass the Registration Examination 
in two years, let alone the Finals. If they are to get experience first, then 
the problem of wholesale leave of absence is raised. A school-boy, 
having spent two years at Library School after his sixth form, would 
probably expect a better post than most Libraries are in a position to offer 
him. Moreover, if I am to be guided by a Lecturer speaking at Miss 
Paulin's meeting in Westminster in December, the Library Schools have 
neither the inclination nor the facilities to deal with an influx of 
adolescents. 

With regard to graduates, I am in no position to make sweeping 
statements, nor have I any wish to do so, but I gather the experience of 
public libraries with graduates has not been a happy one on the whole. 
Graduates with no practical training at all might prove disastrous. 

If the two-year course does not cover the Finals or if a realistic course 
of practical experience is envisaged before the two years' theory, then 
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the problems of leave of absence and financial aid are raised yet again. 
These were problems that the proposals claimed to have solved. 

It is inevitable that there will be a percentage of people who truly 
want to be librarians, but who will not be able to go to full-time library 
school. They form a valuable source of staff, and if they are not to be 
thwarted, there must be available a system of part-time study. It would 
be hideously unfair to examine such students in all parts at one sitting. 

Point three: we are told that these p-orosals have been in prepara- 
tion for a number of years. They were presented to us as practically 
* cut and dried." Until recently we knew rothing of these schemes and in 
fact, we know very little now. There are a great number oZ points remain- - 
ing to be cleared up satisfactorily, yet had a few more of the membership 
been slow on the uptake, complacent or indifferent, these proposals would 
now be the law by which we live. 

I was astounded and dismayed to discover that the A.A.L. Council 
had airily given its general appproval, on cur behalf, to these plans. That 
they are an executive committee I well realise, but on an issue as big 
as altering the entire relationship of youth to librarianship, I feel that the 
members of the A.A.L. and indeed the memtership of the Library Asso- 
ciation as a whole ought to have been consulted. 

I cannot see an employer hiring a totally inexperienced twenty-year- 
old to do a man's job and control staff. 

I cannot see a young lad holding down a job that would be fitting 
for a Fellow of the Library Association. 

I cannot see how these proposals of the Library Asscciation can lead 
to an improvement, on a national scale, in the Library Service. 


Only that will raise our status: 
Only that will raise our pav. 


NoEL J. CHAMBzRS, Islington Public Libraries. 
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I am pleased to notice that at long last one or two members of the 
A.A.L. are beginning to have doubts on the proposals for revision of the 
syllabus which for the moment are “ lying on the table." The complacency 
of the Hon. Education Secretary in his recent article concerning the pro- 
posals really astounded me. To me they spell nothing but further barriers 
against promotion and adequate gradings with a further hint of “sausage 
machine” school trained assistants with little or no test of practical 
ability. For those within the purview of the N.J.C., the case is steadily 
being made for a parallel series of examinations for promotion purposes, 
perhaps through the Local Government Examinations Board. There is a 
rumour that the possibiilty has already been discussed. 


Your Council should give this matter further urgent consideration. 
S. W. Martin, Lambeth Public Libraries. 


Much of the criticism of the proposed syllabus seems to us to be of 
the “ dog-in-the-manger " variety, particularly that relating to pre-entry 
qualifications at G.C.E. *A" level and to attendance at full-time schools. 
It seems reasonable enough to allow present members a few years to 
qualify under present part-time study arrangements, but when some pro- 
fessions (though not all) require full-time study before qualification, we 
see no reason why the library profession should not follow suit. Similarly 
with G.C.E. “A” level requirements. 


The proposed new syllabus is, we think, in keeping with developments 
in librarianship since the war particularly in the non-public field. It is 
there that the future of professional librarianship lies unless the public 
library sector makes up its mind soon to adopt a higher standard of pro- 
fessional librarianship and to use and pay its staff accordingly. 


If the present poor recruitment to public library staffs is made worse 
by the adoption of the new syllabus, we think it is up to the public 
libraries to adapt their work and pay so as to make the profession worth 
while. It is not for the library profession to keep its standards down to 
correspond with the poor status, pay and prospects in the public library 
service. 


It seems clear to us, however, that the status and salaries of the pro- 
fession are related more to the work that is done and seen to be done than 
to the contents of the examination syllabus. The relatively poor status 
and salaries existing at present are due, in our view, mainly to the failure 
of the public libraries to provide work for Chartered Librarians of a 
standard commensurate with that of their qualifications and the failure 
of the profession as a whole to make clear to the public what all librarians 
- ought to be doing. 


It is significant that the authors and publishers are trying to enforce 
lending rights only in public libraries and that school, university and 
special libraries are not affected. This is surely due to the conception in 
the mind of the public that the work of the public library is mainly that of 
providing entertainment in book form, and this is borne out by the thinly 
disguised contempt with which the objections of librarians to the pro- 
posals have been answered, 


Furthermore, in all the discussion that has been raging in recent years 
about education, ‘little, if anything, has been said about the place of the 
library in education, and no attempt seems to be made by the profession 
as a whole to put across the idea that the library, including the public 
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library, is an important part.of the educational system and that profes- 
sional librarianship is essential to the efficiency of the library. 

Until this is done, altering, amending and arguing about the syllabus 
for the L.A. examinations strikes us as being largely & waste of time. 


Tuomas M. Dousr, : MOS NE 
A. A. MULLIS, _ ] Stoke Newington Public Libraries. 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 
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VOL. 54. NO. 4 APRIL, 1961 


Comment | 


What are we? 

In the Spring 1961 number of the Library Review, this journal is 
accused of adopting a “rather hedonistic ” attitude in its editorial for 
the issue of December, 1960. The comment, made by an anonymous 
correspondent, is based upon the Library Association's attitude towards 
the five-day week issue and possible action to be taken by the A.A.L. as 
reflected in the editors comments. “ Younger librarians” are alleged 
to be "lacking in a sense of social and political obligation to those 
whom they have undertaken to serve " because, apparently, we chose to 
work for better conditions of service—surely the right of any paid 
employee within established constitutional limits? The late Berwick 
Sayers and his colleagues “had taken up the professional work as a 
vocation and all that implies.” Did they not seek to improve their lot, 
and, as leaders of the profession, the lot of those less fortunate than 
themselves? Shame upon them if they did not! Shame upon us if we do 
not. Very few enter librarianship for its financial rewards. The present 
editor's first county librarian told him as a prospective junior assistant 
that he would never make his fortune out of librarianship, and a great 
many juniors must have had the same experience. For what then? For 
public status? Again, a new junior (complete with three passes at "A" 
level) recently asked: “Why do people laugh when I tell them I am 
training to be a librarian?" 

The rewards of librarianship are not obvious even to many librarians 
of seniority, or we should not need to fight so hard for our public and 
professional status. But it can be argued that anyone who pursues, 
over many years, the elusive goal of professionalism develops a 
Social conscience which not one of us would wish to lose. Librarians in 
general are neither ruthless nor grasping; but we shall not shrink from 
working for librarianship now in order that librarians tomorrow may not 
need to strive só hard. Of course Berwick Sayers worked for librarian- 
Ship; that our Associations exist at all is due to him and others of his 
generation. Librarianship today has greater opportunity to make its 
presence felt than ever before; only united and wholehearted effort will 
turn opportunity into reality and it ought to take a good deal more than 
the Library Review and its correspondents to put us off. 


African affairs. 

The 1959/60 annual report of the Ghana Library Board has come to 
hand, detailing the expansion of the service. Two points are worthy of 
note. First, there is a continuous programme of stock revision in pro- 
gress. “ Stock revision was carried out in two sections of the library— 
in Building and English language textbooks. A complete check of all 
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books in the library system within these subject fields gave an oppor- 
tunity to examine the condition of the books, order replacements and 
carry out a revision of the catalogue." How many English library 
systems could say the same about any portion of their stock? How often 
do we find the time to stand back and take an objective look at the 
books in our libraries? Don’t you think we should? 

Second: * Two societies have in recent months decided to maintain 
special collections of books on their subject Zeld and have asked the 
Ghana Library Board to undertake the selecticn, purchase and adminis- 
tration of these books for the use of their members and the general public. 
Grants have been received from the Ghana Insurance Consultative Com- 
mittee and the Ghana Branch of the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors for the creation of special libraries on Insurance and Survey. 
ing. This new development in library co-operation is to be welcomed, 
and the results will benefit not only members of the societies, but also 
readers throughout Ghana." Has any local society asked your library to 
establish a special collection recently? Of course, it isn't the library's 
fault if they haven't. Or is it? Either way, bear in mind that co- 
operation takes many forms and they aren't all practised in this country. 
Any library, any where, probably has something to offer you if you look 
for it. Ghanaians, at home and abroad, have some cause to be proud of 
their library service. Have you? 
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An Investigation into Aspects of the Present Syllabus 


by 
Frank Hatt, Bromley Technical College 


Just before Christmas, having written in six weeks more angry and 
puzzled letters than any Lt.-Col. (retd.) manages to discharge at the Daily 
Telegraph in twice the time, I had still found no one to tell me why the 
proposed Library Association syllabus had taken the form in which we saw 
it in July, nor whether there was any indication that it was the syllabus the 
profession wanted. (Not the Syllabus Sub-Committee, not the Education 
Sub-Committee, not the R.E.E.C., not—Heaven help us—the Membership 
Committee, but the profession). 

Thinking perhaps I had been writing to the wrong people, I compiled 
a brief questionnaire and sent copies to 37 recently elected Fellows, whose 
names.l found in the May, 1960, and November, 1960, issues of tbe 
Record. I left out only those with overseas addresses, and those with 
addresses that were educational establishments, where it seemed likely 
that the person concerned was formerly studying at that address, rather 
than currently employed there. 

In reply, I received 23 completed questionnaires and one form 
politely returned by someone who holds the Diploma of the London 
School of Librarianship, and so did not study to the L.A. Syllabus. Only 
one person took the trouble to load my stamped addressed envelope with 
abuse. I was grateful for such a response from Fellows to a private 
and unofficial piece of buttonholing on the part of one of their juniors. 

I asked respondents to evaluate the study they had followed in pre- 
paration for the various Parts of their Final examination. J asked the 
value to them in their work, the value as a discipline and the value of 
study that extended their knowledge of librarianship beyond the scope of 
their own work, 

As soon as I started to receive replies, I discovered that my ques- 
tionnaire had been even more ambiguous and amateurish than I had 
supposed. For example, I framed my questions on the principle of the 
Multiple Choice reply, thinking that the choices of reply I offered were 
exhaustive.. I was wrong; some candidates were unable to fit papers into 
any of the categories I offered, so they simply left them out. Also, some 
respondents split a Part into its papers, giving a different value to various 
papers, while others lumped the whole Part together. : 

Any attempt to base arguments on data produced in this way would 
make a statistician laugh. However, the replies show one very obvious 
tendency, and they show it strongly enough for me to take a chance and 
pass comment. This is the tendency to evaluate the Parts unevenly. 
This in fact was what interested me. I was not'concerned to find out the 
respondents' degree of overall satisfaction with their study, so much as 
the extent to which they felt some branches of study were more satisfying 
than others. In this connection, the low scoring in the third and fourth 
columns (see below) indicates that few of the respondents found the Final 
examination useful, or useless, in toto. The tendency is to place a high 
value on just one or two of the Parts taken. I know this proves nothing. 
Figures seldom prove anything; they either reinforce suspicions or con- 
tradict them, in which latter case they are quickly hidden. "These figures 
reinforce my own suspicion that most Final students have been forced to 
study an:area of knowledge at least twice as large as they need to, twice 
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as large as is useful to them, and twice as lode as their natural inclina- 
tions would lead them to. 

Several interesting points emerged from the unsolicited letters of 
explanation and amplification which accompanied some replies. Four 
people would rather have prepared a thesis. Two were at rains to point 
out that they did not choose their papers, but had them imposed by the 
range of courses available at Library Schools, an extraordinary imposition 
on a course of study intended for mature professional men and women. 
Two received a valuable professional education in spite of the examination 
syllabus. Several more joined them in telling me that “ All education is 
useful," and that a broad, liberal education, at Final level, was the most 
useful possible. I even offended one or two by asking whether their study 
had been of any practical use. I really didn’t expect to be misunderstood 
here, and I believe the unthinking acceptance of the gap between what is 
learnt for examinations and what is practised in libraries indicates an 
alarming dislocation in the library mind. I doubt whether an electrical 
engineer would be surprise at being asked whether he actually used the 
knowledge he gained in working for his degree; he wouldn't think I was 
talking about skills and techniques. 

My figures are inconclusive and they were obtained, I am afraid, 
without much science. I offer them, not as evidence,, nor as proof, but 
as an indication that the present Final syllabus has one enormous fault 
which the syllabus put to the profession last July does nothing to rectify: 
the fault that it ranges too wide and gives no opportunity for specialisa- 
tion. Of course all education is valuable, bu: I do not think it is unduly 
naive to suggest that at this level we should actually enjcy our study, 
which would seem to involve study to a more advanced level over a 
smaller area than has formerly engaged our Fnial students. 


SUMMARY OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Questions 1 and 2 asked respondents the riature of their present 
work, and which papers they chose in their Final examination. I had 
hoped to find some correlation here, but none was evident. 
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Question 3. $8 yë wu KI 
Which papers led you to engage in study 3.3 39 #8 
which has since proved: = a a a 
(a) of considerable practical use in your work? 9 5 2 0 
(b) of a fair amount of practical use? 4 9 10 2 0 
(c) of little practical use? d 15 2 0 0 
(d) of no practical use? 4 4 0 0 
Question 4. 
Which papers led.you to engage in study 
which you consider was: 
(a) of considerable value as a discipline? =. di 4 2 2 
(b) of a fair amount of value as a discipline? .. 6 10 2 0 
(c) of little value as a discipline? 25 .. 6 J 2 1 
(d) of no value as a discipline? .. - .. 3 1 0 0 
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Question 5. 

Which papers led you to engage in study which, 
while not immediately relevant to your present 
work, nevertheless: . 


(a) gave you a knowledge of librarianship 

which is of considerable value to you 

personally? We. use vs . 6 12 0 4 
(b gave you a knowledge of librarianship 

which is of a fair amount of value to you 

personally? .. : 7 3 1 0 


and which papers led you to engage in ‘etude 
which is not only irrelevant to your work, but 


(c) gave you a knowledge of librarianship which 


is of little value to you personally? 7 2 0 0 
(d)) gave you a knowledge of librarianship which 
is of no value to you personally? .. .. O 0 0 0 
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ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
(Section of the Library Association). 


65th Annual Report. 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 3isr DECEMBER, 1960. 


The fulfilment of its role as one of the most active, lively and progressive 
elements within the profession has called for strenuous effort from the Associa- 
tion during the year. 1960 was characterised by lengthy Ccuncil meetings, 
deferred business and on two occasions, extraordinary: Committee meetings. 
Some of the extra.pressure may be attributable to Council's decision in January 
to abolish the Policy Committee. It is unfortunate that the extra sparkle. in 
Council debate which this step appeared to some to foreshadow did not 
materialise. On the other hand, it must be allowed that the topics debated were 
more than usually of a serious—indeed, sometimes’ vital—character, and it was 
necessary for Councillors and Officers to devote mcre time and effort than usual 
to preparation if an informed and constructive con-ribution was intended. 

The decision of Council to follow the lead of the Library Association Council 
in reducing its future meetings to four per year and allow more time for debate 
in Committee seems to be a wise one. 

'The Secretary of the Library Association published his Proposals for Re- 
organisation in July, and they were carefully considered at both Divisional and 
Council levels. The A.A.L. has long been concerned by the false position of 
the Institutional delegates at the L.A. Annual General Meeting, and the proposal 
to exclude them was greeted enthusiastically. Support for the restriction of 
voting in the Library Association elections and Annual General Meeting to 
successful candidates of the Registration Examination was less enthusiastic, but 
firm, and discussion in Council on the rate of subscription proper to the non- 
voting members produced a variety of reactions. Opinion was divided between 
those who thought that a student might reasonably be expected to invest in his 
professional Association from the outset according to his means and those who 
adopted the simpler platform of no, (or only a little), taxation without represen- 
tation. The latter view prevailed. The Proposals were regarded as broadly 
acceptable subject to the inclusion of rather stronger A.A.L. representation 
within the Library Association Council and Committees without strings. 

Notwithstanding the appointment by the Library Association of a Public 
Relations Adviser—a step largely inspired by the A.A.L.—the Council remained 
gravely concerned during the year with the apparent lack of impact upon the 
public mind which the profession is suffering. It has not proved possible to exert 
any real pressure to achieve promise of full-blooded implementation of the 
Roberts Report recommendations, the Scarborough Conference was poorly 
reported and members are still wondering whethe- a new Grading Award for 
librarians is illusory or merely elusive. In November, the Hororary Secretary 
was instructed to take suitable steps to support the efforts of the Library Asso- 
ciation in their attempts to gain recognition cf the increased disparity in the 
conditions of service of librarians and those of most of their col'eagues in other | 
departments of local authorities which have adopted a five-day week. 

One of the particular contributions in professional affairs which the Asso- 
ciation aims to make is to encourage free interchange of ideas and social contact 
between members by sponsoring meetings and conferences through which they 
may take part in both formal and: informal discussion. During 1960, an attempt 
to obtain Ministry authorisation to enable local authorities to make grants to 
members for attendance at the Week-end Conference was unsuccessful. A survey 
conducted through Divisions by the Honorary Secretary relating to the possibility 
of leave of absence with pay for assistants to attend the L.A. Conference elicited 
the information that, of the one hundred and six:y-eight libraries investigated, 
thirty-eight had never been approached for leave with pay. Even allowing for 
assistants who do not respond to professional activities, there is ample scope for 
field work in the Divisions. 

Li 
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The A.A.L. session at the Scarborough Conference was devoted to an excel- 
lent paper by Mr. R. G. Surridge, F.L.A., entitled “ Status Scekers. " '[he year 
was notable also for another highly successful A.A.L. Week- end Conference. 
The theme was “ The Reading Habit," and the venue Neuadd Reichel, a residen- 
tial hall of the University College of North Wales at Bangor, played a large 
part in the success notwithstanding ‘inclement weather and the difficulties of 
reaching Bangor for some members. Great credit must go to the Conference 
Secretary, Mr. R. I. J. Tully, F.L.A., the Honorary Assistant Secretary, to the 
opening speaker, Mr. I. Leng, of the University, and to the discussion leaders 
who so ably supported the theme. 

No motions were submitted to the Annual General Meeting on the 4th 
May, and it was distinguished only by the appointment of a new Honorary 
Auditor and a very competent Presidential Address. 

As always, the question of Divisional Capitation gave rise in Council to 
much serious and occasionally vehement discussion during the year. It is proper, 
natural and healthy that high regard should be paid to the work in the Divisions 
which is fundamental to the Association and quite logical that this work should 
claim a high priority for its bona fide financial requirements. A new method by 
which a major sum is to be allocated for distribution on a per capita basis and 
a smaller supplementary amount set aside to satisfy the needs of particular 
Divisions was adopted as a future basis by Council toward the end of the year. 
The success or failure of this apparently reasonable solution will depend very 
much on the accuracy and care with which Divisions formulate plans for activi- 
ties and estimate requirements from the supplementary fund. 

The cost of running the Association continues to rise and the deficit on the 
General Account was again approximately £1,200.: With a further increase in 
railway fares during the year, and the need to hold two special Committee 
meetings, Councillors’ travelling expenses increased by £137 compared with the 
1959 amount. The reduction in the number of Council meetings from five to 
four may reduce this heavy burden, although a portion of the saving will be 
offset by the need to spread the meetings of Council and Committees over two 
days. The cost of printing and distributing the Assistant Librarian also showed 
an increase compared with 1959. 

Sales of textbooks published by the Association continued steadily during . 
the year, and the amount received from sales was approximately the same as that 
for 1959. Because of the necessity to re-invest £950 on reprinting existing publi- 
cations, however, the Publications Account showed almost no profit on the year’s 
working. 

A record number of students used A.A.L. Correspondence Courses and, as 
a result, the balance in this account rose from £540 to £838 on the year’s working. 
Some of this is earmarked to assist Divisions in organising Residential Revision 

` Schools during 1961. 

A demand was made upon the B. & O. Fund during the year when assistance 
was granted to the widow of a member with children still at school. 

The Press and Publications Committee and the Education and Library Com- 
mittee each held a special meeting during the year. At the five Council Meetings 
the following attendances were recorded :— 

President (A. C. Jones,, F.L.A.) 5; Vice-President (W. Howard Phillips, 
F.L.A.) 4; Past President (E. F. Ferry, F.L.A.) 3. 

National Councillors: A. Bill, F.L.A. 5; D. J. Bryant, F.L.A. 5; G. Crowther, 
F.L.A. 2; Miss G. E. C. Edwards, A.L.A. 3; Miss L. E. Green, A.L.A. 3; S. J. 
Paget, A.L.A. 5; G. E. Smith, F.L.A. 5; R. G. Surridge, F.L.A. 5; W. G. 
Thompson, F.L.A. 5. 

Divisional Representatives: A. L. Bamber, A.L.A. 4, R. J. Crudge, A.L.A. 1, 
Bristol; R. M. Nott, 4, Devon and Cornwall; F. D. Sayer, A.L.A. 3, A. L. Wills. 


A.L.A. 1, Eastern; Miss M. E. Liquorice, FLA. 5, R. F. Smith, F.L.A. 5, East 
Midland; P. M. Caldwell, A.L.A. 2, Miss F. M. Hall, A.L.A. 4, P. R. Labdon, 
A.L.A, C. Rippon, ALA. 2; Mrs C. R. Simpson, B.A., ALA. 3, D. J. 
tere "B.Sc.(Econ.), F.L.A. 5. S. J. Teague, F.L.A. 3, G. A. Vesey, B.A., 
F.LiA. 5, Greater London; R. N. E. Dawe, A.L.A. 5, AE C. M. Hartley, 
F.L.A. 4, Miss S. Pinches, A.L.A. 4, W. H. Snape, DP.A . F.L.A. 1, C. H. 
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Williams 1, Liverpool; J. M. Allan, A.L.A. 5, M. R. Hughes, A.L.A. 1, B. J. 
Read 1, J. Russell, A.L.A. 3, Manchester; F. Byrne, A.L.A. 1, T. M. Feather- 
stone, A.L.A. 4, Miss M. S. Macartney, A.L.A. 3, W. M. Watson, F.L.A. 1, 
T. D. Wilson, A.L.A. 1, Nortk Eastern; R. 1. J. Tully, F.L.A. £, North Wales; 
D. E. Davinson, F.L.A. 1, Northern Ireland; B. Jones, A.L.A. 1, C. F. Shepherd, 
A.L.A. 4, South Wales; A. Dearden, F.L.A. 5, Sussex; L. A. Dufner, A.L.A. 5, 
Wessex; J. R. Dean, A.L.A. 5, K. Laugharne, A.L.A. 5, West Midland: K. P. 
Jones 5, West of Scotland; W. S. H. Ashmore, F.L.A. 5, G. Edmundson, F.L.A. 
3, J. D. Lee, F.L.A. 2, Yorkshire. 


Co-opted Members: J. H. Jones, A.L.À: 3; H. Smith, F.L.A. 5. 


Honorary Officers: Treasurer (H. G. Holloway, A.L.A.) 5; Editor (D. 
Harrison, M.A., F.L.A.) 4; Publications Officer (G. Langley, B.A., F.L.A.) 5; 
Membership (Miss J. M. Plaister, F.L.A.) 5; Education and Sales (J. Davey, 
F.L.A.) 5; Films (W. F. Broome, F.L.A.) 5; Assistant Secretary (R. Oxley, 
A.L.A.) 5; Assistant Sales (V. F. Cowmeadow) 1; Secretary (J. Hayle, F.L.A.) 3, 
(J. H. Jones, A.L.A.) 2. . 

Council deliberations during 1960 were greatly assisted by tae dignity and 
efforts of a very efficient and sxilful President, Mr. A. C. Jones, F.L.A. Miss 
J. M. Plaister, F.L.A., assumed the duties of Honorary Membership Officer from 
the beginning of the year and has proved a worthy successor to Miss Ensing in 
the energetic manner in which she has approached her office. It was Council's 
pleasure to welcome also Mr. V. F. Cowmeadow to the newly constituted office 
of Honorary Assistant Sales Officer. Mr. J. H. Jones, A.L.À., who had given 
energetic and sterling service as Honorary Secretary since 1958, was obliged to 
resign at the end of March upcn taking up a new appointment. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. John Hoyle, F.L.A. The resignation of Mr. Dean Harrison, 
M.A., F.L.A., the Honorary Editor, was also reluctantly received with the 
December issue of the Assistant Librarian, and to him, as to the ocher Honorary 
Officers, Chairmen of Committees and all who have served the Asscciation during 
the year, the Council extends warm thanks and appreciation. 

The Council learned with regret of the death of one of its tutors, Mr. R. 
Davison, F.L.A., and of the passing of three Pest Presidents: Mr. Gurner P. 
Jones, Mr. George F. Vale and Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, who was one of the 
Association's few Honorary Fellows and who remained active within the Library 
Association until his death. : 
DIVISIONS. 

The Council was pleased to welcome a new Division of the Association in 
Northern Ireland during the year. The inaugural meeting took place in Belfast 
on May 17th and was presided over by the President, who was very favourably 
impressed by the keenness and enthusiasm of those present. 

In response to the Honorary Secretary’s invitation to submit details of Divi- 
sional activities for inclusion in the Annual Report, only four responses were’ 
received and it is hoped that in the main this may be ascribed ta the modesty 
of Honorary Divisional Secretaries. Active Divisions, administered by compe- 
tent Honorary Officers, are necessary if the Association is to continue to enjoy 
the important position which it occupies in the profession. 

Many special meetings were arranged to discuss the proposed. new L.A. 
Examination Syllabus and the merits of the Secretary’s Proposals on Library 
Association Re-organisation. The North Eastern Division report two successful 
events. The first was a meeting at Kendal, supported by the Liverpool Division 
and the North Western Branch of the L.A., at which the attendance was 100, 
and the speaker was Mr. B. I. Palmer on * The New Syllabus...” The second 
was a joint week-end Conference with the Northern Branch at Grasmere, where 
the speakers incuded Mr. H. D. Barry and Mr. J. H. Jones. Meetings on more 
general themes included the topics ‘Hosptial Libraries,” ‘County Libraries ” 
and “ Local History ” (Bristol) ard “ Gramophone Libraries," ‘ Public Lending 
Right,” * Mobile Libraries," “B.B.C. T.V. Library" (Greater London). Greater 
London Division add to their report that the popular meeting is that which is of 
direct assistance to students. Several Divisions have successfully spcnsored short 
Reference or Revision Schools (Bristol, G.L.D. and Sussex) and more serious: 
educational projects like union lists of holdings of professional periodicals and 
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part-time classes (Sussex). Excellent newsletters have continued in a number of 
Divisions—some in co-operation with L.A. Branches. "Link," a particular 
example produced by the Bristol Division, was- reported as having been an 
especially: effective vehicle for the excitement of local interest in Divisional affairs 
during 1960. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

During the past year the Publications Committee has been principally occu- 
pied in the reprinting of standard titles and in- preparations for the publication 
in 1961 of several important new works, including the Cumulated Fiction Index 
1945-1960, printing of which was completed at the end of the year. Reprints and 
revised editions issued included A Primer of cataloguing (Norris), Guides to the 
Registration and Final (Part I) Examinations, A primer of non-book materials 
(Mason), and A Primer of bibliography (Mallaber). Also produced was the long- 
awaited introduction to the Association, Invitation and Opportunity. 

Although every effort has been made to'avoid undue increases in the price 
of publications, it became apparent during 1960 that the continually increasing 
cost of conventional letterpress and lithographic printing would mean sharply 
increased selling prices for reprinted titles. In view of this development alterna- 
tive methods of production have been under consideration, and it is possible 
that future editions of publications intended primarily for students, the A.A.L. 
guides for example, will appear in some form of “ nearprint " or reproduced 
typescript. 

“ THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN.” 

A year which has seen L.A. proposals on the re-organisation of its own 
system and for a major overhaul of the examination syllabus seems to have some- 
what diminished the number of letters on other topics. None the less, status, 
book selection, in-service training, the position of the university library assistant, 
charging systems and counter duty, have all been discussed. 

Rather fewer letters than in recent years have left more room for articles. 
There has been no difficulty in finding articles of the required standard, and the 
variety has been considerable. Topics have included the place of the A.L.A. in 
the profession, extension activities, reasons for entering the profession, the work 
of a library tutor in a technical college, gadgetry past and present and libraries 
in Oxford, California and Berlin. Further colour from abroad has been provided 
by two reports from Mr. Benge in the Caribbean, there have been two recent 
articles on literary themes and one on library history, and the versifiers have been 
in good form. ` 

The Presidential address was printed in the July issue, and June carried 
full reports by the discussion leaders of the Bangor Conference, besides printing 
in full the introductory lecture to the Conference by Mr. I. Leng. 

Two excellent Examination Supplements have appeared under the editorship 
of Mr. Frank Atkinson; a new venture in the October issue was. the first in a 
series of annual supplements by Mr. D. Mason on Developments in Documentary ` 
Reproduction. 

Towards the end of the year, on the announcement that Mr. D. Harrison 
would be resigning from the position of editor in December, September Council 
nominated Mr. P. R. Labdon as his successor for 1961, and he was duly elected. 


VISUAL AIDS. - 

The year has been aft active one. The films Index to progress and Resources 
discovered have continued to be loaned and sold. A new sound film for children 
It's fun finding out has been produced for. distribution among libraries and 
schools with an emphasis on 11—14 years age group. It plays for 11 minutes 
and shows the way to the use of Reference Books by children. 

The first filmstrip to be produced to show the whole field of Public Librarian- 
ship was prepared under the direction of the Council by the Honorary Films 
Officer in co-operation with Mr. Henrik Jones and published under the title The 
public librarian by Educational Productions Ltd., Wakefield, Yorks. 

A list of the Association's Visual Aids in two parts, was produced for distri- 
bution—Part 1 listed the films and filmstrip available from the A.A.L., and 
Part 2 listed about 500 2in. by 2in. slides in the Association’s Collection. 
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The filmstrip Charging methods has sold well peer the year and the 
second printing is now sold out. 
EDUCATION. 

The year saw the publication of a proposed new syllabus—the first major 
change since 1946. The proposals gave rise to special Divisiona: Meetings, and 
the Education Committee devoted a separate day to their examination. It is not 
known what the final shape of the syllabus will be, but at least the A.A.L. has 
made its views heard. 

At the beginning of the year, the A.A.L. List of essential textbooks was 
published in the Assistant Librarian and the Library Association Record, and a 
copy was sent to all chief librarians. The list was well received and caused chiefs 
to look to their staff collections. It is hoped to revise this list each year in the 
light of new and important publications. 

Approval was given. to four Residential Revision Schools to be held—singly 
or jointly—by Divisions in 1961. To each school, £20 has been allocated to assist 
in administration and henceforth a maximum of £80 total will be set aside each 
year for the purpose. 

1,303 A.A.L. Courses were e arranged in 1960 as against 1,272 in 1959. The 
demand will probably increase with each year until the new syllabus is imple 
mented; many students will wish to qualify under the present syllabus as the future 
of part-time study is in the balance.’ 

The establishment of new library schools throughout the world continues 
and the. Association has played its part by sending out sets of Course Notes as 
aids to the newly-appointed lecturers. In 1960, these notes went to the Institute 
of Library Science (Delhi), the Tasmanian State Library Service, Makere College 
(Uganda), and the East Caribbean School of Librarianship. 

The following were welcomed to our Panel of Tutors: E. J. Bartholomew, 
F.L.A., D. Boswell, F.L.A., Miss E. Chaffin, A.L.A., A. Dearden, F.L.A., C. F. 
Franklin, F.L.A., T. W. Howard, F.L.A., R. H. Millward, F.L.A., P. D. 
Pocklington, F.L.A., P. Sykes, D.M.A., F.L.A., Mrs. K. R.: M. Turnbull, 
F.L.A. and D. J. Way, M.A., F.L.A. 

Resignations were received with regret from K. C. Harrison, M.B.E., F.L.A., 
Miss B. M. Mulcahy, B.A., F.L.A., J. Walton, B.A., F.L.A, and D. G. 
Williams, F.L.A. News of the death of Mr. R. Davison, F.L.A., who had been 
a tutor for F.P.E. .during the past five years, was received with deep regret. 
MEMBERSHIP. 

An approach was made to the Library Association requesting that overseas 
members should be given the same opportunities of opting for sectional member- 
ship as members residing in this country. This was agreed to and application 
and renewal forms for overseas members have been revised. 

For reports on the movement of staff, canvassing for new members, distribu. 
tion of the Assistant Librarian and voting papers, etc., the A.A.L. relies on its 
library representatives. A four-page pamphlet has been printed and distributed 
this year setting out duties and giving suggestions to library representatives. 

. To encourage membership of this Section, copies of the publication *'' Invi- 
tation and Opportunity," have been sent to some 400 members of the Library 
Association who have joined during 1960 and have not opted for the A.A.L. 
‘Copies of “ Invitation and Opportunity " have also been sent to the Library 
Schools and to certain Scottish libraries which have no A.A.L. members on theii 
staffs. 


Membership showed a further increase during the year: 


Bristol zs zu 311 Northern Ireland za tus 68 
Devon and Cornwall 3d 155 South Wales ES aa .. 208 
Eastern IA - A 170 Sussex 2 za .. 153 
East Midland SS ex Ls 511 Wessex vx nies .. 230 
Greater London si .. 2747 West Midland we .. 72 
Kent A e ijs 252 West of Scotland eg .. 264 
Liverpool € iie E 451 Yorkshire 596 
Manchester : os £2 607 Central (i.e. rest of Scotland, 

North Eastern | d " 459 Ireland, Overseas) .. 374 
North Wales is a 67 
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Total at 31st December, 1960: 8,345. 
Comparative figures for the last five years were:— 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 ` 
7238 7396 7605 7857 8189 


A total of 853 new members of the Library Association during t the year 
opted for the A.A.L. 


THE FUTURE. 


There can seldom have been a time when so many issues of vital importance 
to our profession were awaiting clarification as at the end of 1960. The problem 
of reorganising the Library Association, and the even more vexed question of the 
revision of the examination syllabus, may both be resolved during 1961. We 
also look forward, rather more wistfully, to a possible national salary award fo! 
Public librarians, and even to a new Public Libraries Act which must arise one 
day from the rapidly cooling ashes of the Roberts Report. These issues, and 
many others, will affect us all. 

We in the A.A.L. must see that nothing within our power is left undone that 
could further the cause of librarianship at this time. In particular, when the 
pattern of the reorganised Library Association is known, we must be prepared 
to consider carefully the future role of our own Association if-it is to be no less 
active and effective than in the past. 


A. C. Jones, President. 
Joun Hoye, Honorary Secretary. 








; ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Annual General Meeting of the A.A.L. will be held 
at Sheffield on Wednesday, 21st June, 1961. Notices of motion 
for the meeting must be submitted in writing and signed by two 
members of the Association, to reach me within fourteen days of 
the publication of this notice. 


Any amendment to the General Rules of the Association 
proposed by members must be signed by at least TEN members of 
the Association. 

Jonn HOYLE, 
Honorary Secretary. 
45, CAMPHILL ROAD, 
WOOLTON, 
LIVERPOOL. 
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‘CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
The Honorary Secretary’s address is now: 
45, CAMPHILL ROAD, 
WOOLTON, 


LIVERPOOL, 25. 
TI 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Anarchia Revisited 


As a middle-aged assistant librarian, widow of a Medical Officer 
of Health, I have had much helpful advice from your magazine, but I am 
a little irritated, though quite amused at Mr. Gifford's sweeping statement, 
and rush to defend other women in the same position, and to assure him 
that age does not make our outlook rigid—the very fact of being in a 
library at all ensures that we are neither decrepit nor dull. I should be 
most interested to know which type of reader we are onlv capable of 
helping. 

. I am in a new County Library with a staff of two, in the middle of a 
new Council estate, and I enjoy every moment cf the time J am on duty 
and seldom have a spare moment as all our readers, both adult and child, 
are encouraged to ask questions, which we must obviously be quite 
capable of answering. This busy Saturday morning I coped with a child 
of nine for whom I found a chapter on white mice (my sons kept them 
for months and I am most conversant with their habits), a father feeling 
sad because his child had chicken pox and I was able to assure him that 
she would be feeling better in four days (family and medical experience), 
interiors for a play in the early nineteenth century for a man (I have done 
WI. and village drama stage managing and realise how important the 
set is)—advice for another man who wanted to encourage tits in his 
garden—found one book and stopped “ Bird Gardening " by Maxwell 
Knight in the issue (both my sons are keen bird watchers and ringers for 
British Museum, and one of them spoke to the British Association on 
House Sparrows). Remembered the author a very grumbling woman had 
asked for earlier in the week—she had groused because we had no railings 
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to the steps and no reading room—but to-day she thanked me and said 
how agreeable it was to have such pleasant service—after all, I may soon 
be old and lonely, too! Then one of my educationally sub-normal children 
managed to remember to wash his hands and showed them to me with 
pride, and actually at last chose a suitable book—his mother cannot read 
or write, but now even she comes with him sometimes! 

For my own part, I have five very assorted children, one a nurse, 
one a food analyst with Unilever, one a Classical Scholar at Oxford, as 
well as twins of 11 who have just enjoyed passing the examination. Their 
reading 1s to my mind far more rigid than mine, but luckily they are all 
different and I am expected to be interested in everything from Zen- 
Buddhism to Pop music, as well as violin music and art. 

I am an energetic cyclist, although before this I always had and 
drove cars—now I am being instructed in the workings of scooters, so 
surely both my mind and body must be flexible. I am a Women's Insti- 
tute Secretary, too. 

My reading from my early youth has progressed through westerns, 
thrillers and romances to most non-fictional subjects, but I find it now 
depends more on literary criticism which I devour avidly—and with which 
I do not always agree. 

As assistants, there seems to be no set training in library procedure, 
and I long for a course, should it be only a one day school, so that I too 
could ask all those awkward questions about the Dewey decimal system. 

Surely we cannot be such a tribe of dull and dowdy females with 
cow-like minds, or we should have looked for a more peaceful job, with 
easy hours and a chance to sit down. 

I wonder if Mr. Gifford realises how much assurance-and encourage- 
ment we can give to mothers whose children are just poised on tbe edge 
of reading—and the thrill it gives us when the child really reads, and can 
be shown how to plunge, cautiously at first, into all the pleasure that 
books have to offer him. 

In a district such as ours, so few people have had the opportunity of 
being surrounded by books, but their shyness soon seems to disappear 
with a smile and gentle encouragement from behind the counter. Both 
old and young now come to give us their opinion of the books they have 
read, and can often be persuaded to go on to something more solid. 

I have, of course, been very lucky in my Branch Librarian, and 
consider it a privilege to be allowed to take my turn in answering queries 
—this surely is the service as the reader needs it. 

Life, for me, has begun again at fifty and I feel that Mr. Gifford 
must be very, very young in both experience and diplomacy. 


Joyce Cormack, Gloucester County Library. 


The Syllabus 


Some colourful imagery is being currently bandied around concern- 
ing the A.A.L. cutting its own throat and asserting that its head is plan- 
ning against the body of its members. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Whilst the patter is symptomatic of older members of the Associa- 
tion at work, exercising what has always been an acceptable approach to 
argument, there may well be some younger members who will accept it 
because they hold an incomplete picture of the A.A.L. position in the 
rough waters through which the February Editorial claimed that the 
profession is passing. 
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These rough waters are activated by sundry dissatisfactions, the 
roots of which lie only partly in the remedy of the profession itself. Such 
are recruitment, training, salaries and status, but it is toward the improve- 
ment of these that the profession is aiming in revising its examinations 

llabus—the storm centre, and in reorganising its professional Associa- 
tion. The A.A.L. Council has devoted a great deal of time and called a 
special committee meeting to consider the printed syllabus proposals, and 
it has proved extremely difficult in debate to distinguish considered 
opinion from self interest, vested interest, reaction and sheer pie in the 
sky. 


To set its face against change would be uncharacteristic and unworthy 
of the best traditions of the Association. Council has a vested interest 
in the correspondence method of tuition. It could carelessly refuse to 
acknowledge that the method is unpopular with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and that the prestige of an examination is affected by provision for 
candidates to study part-time and sit its constituent parts over and over 
again until a pass is achieved. It could support the whittling down of the 
examinations so that the mass of Grade I posts at present vacant could 
be filled by third rate librarians. It could prop up the pretension that 
every recruit appointed to the profession will become a librarian—whilst 
keeping low the educational requirements of the recruits at a time when 
the educational level of potential entrants is rising. But Council is look- 
ing to the future and, if it supported these ideas, the nemesis of com- 
parison with other professions, other examinations and the quality of 
other staffs would be inevitable when we go for rewards. ` 


At the same time the Council is very conscious of its duty to promote 
and protect the immediate interests of the members of the Association. 
A careful watch will be maintained, for example, on the implementation 
of the proposal by the Library Association to abolish the First Profes- 
sional Examination, so as to ensure that this does not happen before a 
reasonable supply of recruits with two G,C.E. passes at Advanced Level 
is available. In supporting the Library Association's introduction of the 
proposed new syllabus so far, Council sounded a warning note by asking 
for serious consideration of the points:— 


i That the prospects within the profession should be sufficiently 
attractive and competitive with professions aiming at similar 
entrants, to ensure an adequate intake of acceptable staff with 
two passes in the G.C.E. at “‘A” Level. 


ii. That maintenance grants should be standardised at a national level 
to be adequate to enable students to attend library schools. 


iii. That there should be sufficient places in the library schools to take 
the additional students. 


The final proposals for a new examinations syllabus have not been 
promulgated at the time of writing, but should the present printed pro- 
posals be varied to any serious extent, the Association will expect to be 

- accorded the opportunity to comment further upon them before they are 
finalised. Some members of the Council are particularly concerned about 
the apparent undue influence which tbe schools exert upon the L.A. 
Syllabus Sub-Committee. In noting with suspicion the vested interests 
of the schools, they feel that the unevenness in the quality of the various 
Schools in tuition and facilities militates against their suitability 
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to. play the role for which their protagonists press so strongly. The 
danger of non-practising librarians exercising influence in formulating 
practical standards is, they consider, too obvious to ignore. The other 
side of the coin is that practising librarians al too frequently see their 
local problems as the whole problems of the profession. 


It is too much to ask that members consider the syllabus proposals 
dispassionately—no true A.A.L. man or woman would wish that. But I 
would take this opportunity to ask members co consider their point of 
view carefully and to express it as forcibly as they like in their Divisions 
and the Assistant. If you are thinking, we want to know what you are 
thinking. 


Jonn Hovrg, Liverpool Public Libraries (Hon. Sec., Association of — 
Assistant Libraries). 


RESERVATION METHODS. 


How sad to be Peppered in the March Assistant with the very argu- 
ments which I had myselt tried to expound in the February Liaison! 1 
do of course agree that the method of checking all returned. books against 
a list of reservations has one definite disadvantage: if a particular 
reserved book is not returned on time it is no: until the overdue notices 
are sent out that one knows whether it is in. fact overdue or missing— 
with token charging one never knows. Nevertheless I repeat tbat this 
method has a number of obvious advantages over marking charges in a 
Browne system. “ With an efficient staff," says Mr. Pepper, “ reservations 
are checked in the issue on the following day," and I know a number of 
relatively small libraries where the staff stay long enough to become 
efficient at this particular routine, and where the number of reservations 
is so small that they can indeed be checked in the issue during slack 
periods on the following day. But it is the very frequency with which 
Junior staff change in less fortunate libraries, coupled with the increased 
pressure at which they are obliged to work, which has emphesized the 


deficiencies of the Browne system and its related routines, all perfectly — 


satisfactory in a more leisurely age—or in more leisurely libraries. 


In libraries which are large enough to have changed over to photo- 
charging it was not a common experience previously that reservations were 
Checked in the issue on the following day. When the stream of readers 
through the counter is steady from the time the doors open in the morning, 
the assistant who tries to trace in the issue 50—100 reservations received 
the previous day is just a menace. A delay of a week or more is not 
uncommon in such circumstances. 


Visible-index searching on the other hand is done away from the 
counter . and it is quite possible for an urgently wanted title to be put on . 
the index within minutes of its being reserved. Moreover, as I pointed 
out in Liaison, the number of books reservec adds virtually nothing to 
the checking time—if all returned books have to be checked against the 
list it might just as well be a long one as a short one. 


A. C. Jones; Paddington Public Library. 
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.. GEORGE F. VALE AND THE A.A.L. 


Memories are short and the new generations turn away from the old, 
but the death of George Vale must not be allowed to pass without 
reference to his work for the Association of Assistant Librarians. 


In the decade following the first World War the association was 
enriched by a surge of new ideas and enthusiasms. George, who had 
ideas and enthusiasms enough for three people, and was moreover the: 
deputy of a new library -which was the show-piece of London, could 
hardly be left out of this. With his two henchmen—the sprightly- and 
gifted John O'Leary and the soberer but equally gifted Seymour Smith— 
he made the name of Bethnal Green familiar throughout-the association 
as a symbol of service and forward thought. He was elected a member 
of the A.A.L. Council in 1919, and so “ crested and prevailing ™ was 
his reputation that he held his place for fourteen years. He became 
President in 1927-28, and his.term of office Was a happy one to himself 
and all of us associated with him. 


STANLEY SNAITH, Bethnal Green Public Library. 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


Young librarians equally inter- (University of London) 
ested in libraries at home with: Session 1961/62 begins 
some time to spare, a typewriter, Monday 2nd October, 1961 


and some knowledge of catalogu- Ee ae a 
ing, are invited to apply for the Applications are invited Hom: G) 
vacant honorary post of List Editor | part-time students wishing to 
in charge of the Private Libraries’ follow evening courses for Internal 
Associations “Exchange List, Degrees in the Faculties of Arts 
which appears in duplicated form d Science; (ii) full-time and part- 
six times a year. The “ Exchange || ??€ Soence; GY kut-um P 
List" is the amateur equivalent of  ||time students wishing to read for 
the lists sent out by the B.N.B.C. Higher Degrees or to follow 
Other honorary officers are urgently courses leading to M.Sc, Crys- 
needed to administer the London tallógraphy and the Academic 
Group and other activities of the ipl in P 
P.L.A. whose expanding pro- || Fosteraduate Diplomas in Psy- 
gramme requires several new volun- | chology, Numerical Analysis and 
teers. Offers of help will be grate- Statistics. 
fully received by the Honorary || Applications for admission should 
Secretary, Private Libraries Asso- ||. made before let June. Pamph: 
ciation, Parkfield Crescent, North S B 
Harrow. (Tel. WIM 7979 in office let and form of application may be 
hours). i obtained from the Registrar, Birk- 
beck College, Malet Street, W.C.1. 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 27th CONFERENCE OF 
LIBRARY AUTHORITIES IN WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
edited by L. M. Rees, F.L.A., Chief Librarian Swansea Public Libraries. 
Swansea, 1960 (no price). l 


The Report of the 1960 Conference of Library Aukos in Wales 
and. Monmouthshire provides an answer for stucents who have wondered 
what Welsh Librarians were doing about the recommendations in the 
Vollans and Roberts’ Reports which advocated the amalgamation of the 
two Welsh Regional Library Bureaux. Three papers set out the present 
position at Cardiff and Aberystwyth, the costs of the present schemes and 
the alternatives, and the Conference resolved thàt there should be one 
. Regional Library Bureau for Wales: its location, finance, whether or not 
it should have a union catalogue, and the details have been left for the 
Bureaux to sort out for themselves. Presumzblv the Minister of Educa- 
tion's Working Party will take an interest in this—it could point out that 
even the whole of Wales may be too small an area for an eificient inter- 
lending system. 


Of the other papers given at the Conference two deserve mention, for 
they are of more than local interest—‘‘ The Netional Library of Wales 
and the Public " by its Librarian, Mr. E. D. Jones, and “ The reader's 
point of view,” by Mr. F. Price Jones, of Bengor University College, a 
well-stated plea for the public library to take a more positive role in 
society. 


GEOFFREY SMITH. 
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LIBRACO 


are the makers of 
LIBRARY 
FURNITURE 


and 


| EQUIPMENT 


It is the best in 
DESIGN 
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and FINISH 
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gives a lifetime of service 
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MEC ANE 
WOOLSTON 
BOOK CO., LTD. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR — 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION . 
o 
DEWEY DECIMAL 


CLASSIFICATION . 
16th Edition - £12 net 
2 vols. the set 


e 
We extend a cordial invitation to all 
librarians to visit our 
New Showrooms at 
200, GT. PORTLAND STREET 
LONDON, W.! 


THE WOOLSTON BOOK .CO, LTD. 
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THE ASSISTANT LIB 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librari 
(Section of the Library Association) 
Epiror: PETER LABDON 
Central Library, Southgate, Stevenage 
VOL. 54. NO. 5 MAY, 1961 


Comment 


This issue could be called an official number. That is to say, it is 
concerned with the formal business of the Association almost in its 
entirety. Whilst this should be construed only as an explanation and not 
as an apology, the Editor would nevertheless express his regrets to 
those whose articles have been held over, The journal will resume its 
normal make-up in the next issue. The weight of business which is 
being transacted by the Council of the Association is very great and the 
consequences of its decisions will be far-reaching. Probably neither the 
Council nor any of its Officers would ever wish for the unanimous sup- 
port of the membership; what is essential is the expression of dissatisfac- 
tion and disagreement. Nothing in these pages is less than important to 
librarians everywhere; nothing bere deserves thoughtless acceptance. 


The Assistant Librarian 


In the preceding issue, and in this one, will be found letters deploring 
the design of this year’s cover and of the omission of the contents list. 
It is a pleasure to publish these letters, as it is a pleasure to discuss the 
journal with any interested person. But why, ob why is such criticism so 
negative, so destructive? One correspondent claimed experience in deal- 
ing with printers; from his remarks he knows a little of typography 
perhaps. This month's writer is a student. Neither apparently thought 
to bolster their complaints with suggestions for the next cover. But this 
is their journal; why be shy? The Assistant Librarian deserves a new 
look and it will get it next year. Meantime, the Editor invites specifica- 
tions for the design of the journal or any part of it. Due acknowledge- 
ment will be made of any accepted design. Do us all a favour and send 
in your suggestion. It will be worthwhile. 


BIM/ASLIB Conference 


A joint conference arranged by the British Institute of Management 
and A.S.L.I.B: was held on March 14th in the Connaught Rooms, Hol- 
born. Presided over by Sir John Wolfenden, the meeting was an effort 
to introduce management to the need for library provision, properly 
staffed and financed, in all but the smallest organisations. Many sections 
of industry were represented at the conference, some by executives and 
some by librarians. The speakers were Mr. R. Sewell, of United Steel 
Companies, on the place of the library and information service within the 
organisation; Mr. D. V. Arnold, of LC. Heavy Organic Chemicals 
Division on planning, cost and layout; and Mr. W. Ashworth of British 
Nylon Spinners on staffing and general administration. The lectures were 
necessarily elementary, but there was much that was valuable to the non- 
special librarian and to the industrial executive. 
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THE MARTIN AWARD. 

Twice a year the A.A.L. presents an F.P.E. student with an award 
of five guineas. The Award commenced some five years ago and was 
named after the Martins of Lambeth, who for so long had been 
responsible for the organisation of our courses. Readers may be inter- 
ested in the conditions relating to the Award: they are as follows:— 


“The Award shall be paid to that student of the First Professional 
Examination who, having completed the Association's Correspondence 
Course, obtains the highest marks amongst A.A.L. students at the 
examination immediately following the compietion of the course." 


PANEL OF A.A.L. TUTORS. 


Tutors for the Reserve Panel are needed in Registration B iv (Biblio- 
graphy and Documentary Reproduction) and B v (Assistance to Readers). 
Fellows interested in this work should write to Mr. J. S. Davey, 49, 
Halstead Gardens, London, N.21, who will be pleased to send all details. 





WHO 
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Library Association Re-organisation 
A.A.L. Policy Points 


Members of the Association will now have had the opportunity to 
study the proposals of the Secretary of the Library Association relating 
to reorganisation. Details have been published in the Library Association 
Record for July, 1960, and have been approved by the Library Associa- 
tion Council as amended and printed in the Library Associatjon Record 
for March, 1961. 

In February last, the Honorary Secretary of the A.A.L. circulated 
to Divisional Committees and members of the Council details of the 
amendments with special reference to certain A,A.L. policy points. These 
particular aspects of the Proposals, which are regarded as especially 
affecting the interests of members of the A.A.L., arose from considera- 
tion of the L.A. Secretary's (July, 1960) Proposals by the A.A.L. Council, 
They were sent to the Library Association as suggestions from the Sec- 
tion, and the Honorary Secretary entered into correspondence concerning 
them. Details of their reception by the Library Association Council are 
ser ont below for the information and consideration of the membership 
at large. 


The A.A.L. Council suggested that:— 


1. Voting should be restricted only in Library Association National 
Elections and the L.A. i4.G.JM., and to apply only to those members who 
have not passed or been exempted from the Registration Examination. 

In preliminary discussions with the Association, the Secretary of the 
Library Association had indicated it as his intention that voting should 
be restricted to those members of the Library Association who had passed, 
or who were exempted from, the F.P.E. When the proposal was put to 
the L.A. Council, however, they decided that the restriction should be 
extended to allow voting only by members on the Register. The A.A.L. 
Council considered that, whilst they could support wholeheartedly the 
L.A. Secretary's original intention, they could not readily concede the 
necessity to require voters to be on the Register as eventually proposed; 
so a compromise was sought in a counter proposal that successful Regis- 
tration candidates should be included among those allowed to vote. The 
L.A. Council accepted that voting should be restricted only in Library 
Association national elections and the L.A. A.G.M., but the requirement 
for voting members to be qualified as Chartered Librarians is maintained 
in the Library Association's Proposals. The A.A.L. Council accepted 
this in the light of the qualification of the voting restriction and the pro- 
m in the Amended Proposals relating to present members (2 follow- 
ing). 

2. Voting rights should be retained by persons who have been in 
membership of the Library Association for a minimum of ten years prior 
to the date on which the restriction comes into effect. 

This suggestion from the A.A.L. Council arose from the L.A. Secre- 
tary's proposal that unqualified persons who are at present in membership 
should be disenfranchised. The L.A. Reorganisation Sub-Committee 
completely changed this intention in the amendments published in March, 
and it became the L.A. Council’s view that it is desirable to provide some 
further opportunity for recruiting to the Library Association librarians 
who are at present outside it, especially those university and special 
librarians who do not at present look to the Library Association as their 
professional organisation. The L.A. Council decided: 
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(a) In the case of personal members only, the restriction upon voting 
rights should not apply until a date five years after tbe introduction of 
new Byelaws. On the assumption that new Byelaws take effect in January, 
1962, the right to vote would from January, 1967, be restricted to: — 

(à All Chartered Librarians: and 
(ii) All those who were personal members of the Association 
on 31st December, 1966. 

(b) The restriction upon the right to vote should apply only to voting 
at General Meetings and at national elections to the Council (including 
the election of Branch Councillors). All members of the Association 
would retain the right to vote in their Branches (except at elections of 
national Councillors) and in their Groups, 

(c) Candidates for election to Council should be persons entitled to 
vote in the election. 


3. Members who may not vote at the L.A. A.G.M. and L.A. 
National Elections should be required to subscribe only at the minimum 
rate, > 

The question of concessional rates of subscription. was not posed in 
the printed Proposals. Although A.A.L. Council opinion was divided 
concerning the equity of requiring the same subscription from voters and 
non-voters according to salary, it was generally agreed that a concessional 
subscription would assist in attracting young entrants to the profession at 
an early stage in their careers. As the restriction of voting rights will 
not.take effect until five years have elapsed, the L.A. Council did not 
think it necessary to decide at this stage what subscription should be paid 
by members without voting rights. The problem of attracting the younger 
members early in their careers remains before the Library Association 
Council, however, and the A.A.L. will remain interested in promoting any 
measures tending toward a solution. 


4. There should be two A.A.L, representatives on the newly consti- 
tuted Executive Committee, 

This was not acceptable to the Library Association Council. In 
advancing the suggestion, tbe A.A.L. Council felt that, since the Associa- 
tion was entitled by Agreement to representation on each of the three 
present Committees for Executive, Finance and Membership matters, two 
guaranteed places on the new Committee having responsibility for all 
three functions was reasonable. 


5. The A.A.L. should be represented on tke Finance, House and 
Membership Sub-Committee. 

Accepted by the Library Association Council as being in the spirit 
of the present Agreement. 


6. The A.A.L. should be represented by two members on each of 
the three new Standing Committees. 

It was stated at the outset by the Secretary of the Library Association 
that one of the chief dangers to be averted in reorganisation of the Asso- 
ciation was the federalisation of the profession by over-stimulation of 
group interests, to the detriment of the conception of an organisation of 
individuals employed in different types of libraries, but having common 
aims and interests. Since it was envisaged that, as an organisation invested 
with the interests of the younger members, the A.A.L. would become 
the chief instrument for the “ cross-ferti'isation " of the profession, the 
Council considered that stronger representation on the new Committees 
than that proposed was desirable. The Library Association Council did 
not concede this view. m 


7. The Editor of the Library Association Record should be a member 
of Council. 

The Library Association Council decided that the Editor of the 
Record should be entitled to attend meetings as an observer. The office 
of Honorary Editor of the Assistant Librarian is in the election of the 
membership and the strong position in which the incumbent finds himself 
as an Officer of the Association rather than of the Council is reflected in 
the independent line which the Assistant Librarian is able to adopt in 
representing members’ interests. The Honorary Editor enjoys the advan- 
tage of being a valued colleague and consultant of the executive officers, 
and he is of necessity fully informed of all important developments. The 
A.A.L. Council felt that the Library Association Record might well 
benefit if its editor were able to enjoy increased privilege and esteem 
within the Library Association. 


8. An age limit on A.A.L. membership is unacceptable. 

The proposal for an age limit on A.A.L. membership was not pur- 
sued by the Library Association Council. The prevailing view in the 
A.A.L. Council was that:— 

(a) The reduction in membership, following upon the adoption of an 
age limit and aggravated by the deprivation of its more mature leaders 
and tutors, would emasculate the A.A.L. to the point of impotence. 

(b) Since Branch Committees are frequently dominated by chief 
librarians, many senior librarians up to the rank of deputy find in the 
A.A.L. the only practical opportunity to attend meetings and exert an 
influence in professional affairs, because the absence of chief librarians 
taking part in Branch events precludes their release from duty. 

(c) The proposal to disenfranchise a large proportion of younger L.A. 
members at national level would increase their reliance upon the A.A.L. 
as a means of professional activity and expression—a responsibility which 
an emasculated Association might not be in a position to discharge. 


9. The A.A.L. should be represented on the Library Association 
Council by five representatives. 

In pressing for increased representation on the L.A. Council under 
the reorganisation, the A.A.L, Council had in mind the factors set out in 
8 (b) and 8 (c) above. The Council also considered that, when things are 
moving, it may sometimes be necessary to run in order to stand still. 
Thus, within the new organisation, in which aspects of professional oninion 
and interest are likely to be represented by upwards of six Councillors, 
the two representatives proposed by the L.A. Secretary would have made 
feeble impact. The L.A. Council decided that the A.A.L. Council should 
be entitled to appoint five reoresentatives to the Council provided that: — 

(i) if feasible one of these representatives should be from special 
libraries and one from universitv, etc. libraries: and 
(ii) the members of Committees of the Council apvointed by the 
A.A.L. should if possible be members of the Council, 

The A.A.L. Council considered its attitude to the amended Proposals 
atits March meeting. Members felt satisfied that the interests of members 
of the Association of Assistant Librarians had been reasonably accommo- 
dated in the Proposals as amended and resolved to recommend adoption 
of the Proposals to the Annual General Meeting, 1961, at Sheffield. 


Jonn Hoye, Honorary Secretary. 
March 19th, 1961. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
To be held on Wednesday, 21st June, at 6.0 p.m., 


in the Central Library, Surrey Street, Sheffield, 1. 


AGENDA 


Minutes of the previous meeting, held at Chaucer 
House, London, on Wednesday, 4th May, 1960. 


To receive the Annual Report of the Council, includ- 
ing the Annual Report of the Honorary Treasurer 
and Honorary Auditors for the year ended 31st 
December, 1960. 


The retiring President, A. C. Jones, F.L.A., will for- 
mally hand over the office of President to W. H. 
Phillips, F.L.A. 


To nominate and elect two Honorary Auditors who, 
in accordance with Rule 5 (b), may not be members 
of the Council. 


Motions: 
(a) From the Council. 


“ This A.G.M. endorses the action. of the A.A.L. 
Council in expressing its support for the Library 
Association Secretary’s Proposals for the reor- 
ganisation of the Library Association, as 
amended by the Library Association Council 
and printed in the September, 1960, and March, 
1961, issues of the Library Association Record. 


6. Any other business. 


Joun Hoye, Honorary Secretary. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


by W. Howard PHILLIPS, 
will follow the Annual General Meeting. 


SPENDING THE AFTERNOON 


For the afternoon of 21st June, prior to the A.G.M., the following 
alternative visits have been arranged for members of the Yorkshire 
Division and for anyone else who cares to join them. 


HADDON HALL. 


Party leave the Central Library, Sheffield, at 2.0 p.m., to visit one 
of Derbyshire's most attractive country houses. 


A STEEL FIRM AND LIBRARY. 
Party leaves the Central Library, Sheffield, at 2.15 p.m. 


TOUR OF SHEFFIELD'S MOST RECENT BRANCH LIBRARIES. 
Party leaves Central Library, Sheffield, at 2.30 p.m. 


TEA. 


Tea, by kind invitation of the Sheffield City Council, will be served 
in the Central Library between 5.0 p.m. and 6.0 p.m. 

Will anyone outside the Yorkshire Division who intends to join one 
of the parties mentioned above please notify Mr. D. S. Thornton, A.L.A., 
Central Library, Leeds 1, on or before 7th June, 1961, 

Copies of The Assistant Librarian for April and May, 1961, should 
be brought to the A.G.M., together with copies of The Library Associa- 
tion Record for July, 1960, and March, 1961. 


MONEY TALKS 
Council Notes—16th/17th March, 1961 


The President opened the meeting with a welcome to Miss M. 
Williams (North Wales), and J. F. Saunders (Sussex), who were attending 
for the first time as Divisional representatives. 

Arising from the campaign relating to the position of library staffs 
of local authorities who have adopted the five-day week, the Honorary 
Secretary reported that a Special Sub-Committee of Nalgo’s National 
Service Conditions Sub-Committee was considering the representations 
made on behalf of the Library Association and the A.A.L. There was 
no indication of how long this would take, but Council would be kept 
informed of any decision reported. Honorary Divisional Secretaries 
were reminded that it was necessary to secure as much as possible of the 
information requested in the memorandum circulated to library represen- 
tatives, and to transmit it directly to the Deputy Secretary of the Library 
d who was responsible for collating it with statistics already 
in his files. 

It was announced that the A.A.L. Session at Hastings will take 
place fifteen minutes after the Library Association Annual Meeting in the 
White Rock Pavilion and that the title of Mr. Ashmore's paper will be 
“The book selection team." The desirability of a good attendance of 
A.A.L. members on this day for both the A.G.M. and the A.A.L. Session 
was stressed, and Divisions in the area indicated that they hoped to 
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make special transport arrangements. The prospect of hearing a member 
speaking as an expert concerning matters within his own experience in a 
particular field of librarianship represents a refreshing change following 
the papers in recent years related to more general professional topics, It 
is hoped that as many members as possible will support Mr. Ashmore. 

An interesting item in the Honorary Secretary's Report related to a 
proposal from the President that Council should sponsor a Presidential 
Dinner along the lines of that held annually by the Library Association. 
Members generally agreed that the adoption o? a two-day system of 
Council and Committee Meetings presented an excellent opportunity for 
a social occasion to be held. during the January meetings. The dinner 
would assist new and re-elected Council members and the Officers to 
make the acquaintance of their colleagues informally. The Council and 
the Honorary Treasurer uttered a mutual assurance that the function 
would be planned as self-supporting! 

The Honorary Publications Officer offered the minutes of the Press 
and Publications Committee with the highly encouraging report of a 
brisk demand for the recently published Cumulated Fiction Index. The 
Honorary Officers were authorised to proceed with reprinting before the 
next meeting of Council if necessary. Correspondence between the 
Honorary Secretary and the Library Association Publications Officer was 
reported and there was to be a meeting with representatives of the Library 
Association to consider the possibility of a joint publications policy. In 
view of the financial implications, the Honorary Treasurer was appointed 
to represent the Association in addition to the Honorary Publications 
Officer and the Chairman of his Committee. A less happy report con- 
cerned the Committee's consideration of two complaints relating to a 
film recently added to the Association's Visual Aids List. The Committee 
recommended that all the A.A.L. films should be reappraised and, speak- 
ing as a private member, the Chairman of the Committee said that he had 
had misgivings for some time as to the wisdom of the Association remain- 
ing in this rapidly developing field of amateur production. T. D. Wilson of 
the North Eastern Division, requested that his vote against this decision 
be recorded and, whatever their own opinion on the subject, many mem- 
bers will applaud Mr. Wilson for manifesting quite clearly that he had 
given the matter very serious consideration. : 

The report of the Education and Library Committee included the 
decision to recommend the publication of a revised List of Essential 
'Textbooks, provisional approval of a Revision Course organised jointly 
by the Loughborough School and East Midland Division with the standard 
subsidy of £20 from the Association, and the satisfactory conclusion of 
representations relating to complaints concerning an examinztion centre. 
A number of financial items relating to the standard correspondence 
courses were also reported, In addition to recommending a general increase 
in the rate of editors' fees and a special payment for revision work on a 
course, the Martin Award had occupied the Committee's attention. ` It 
was recommended that five guineas each—the amount of the Award—be 
paid to two candidates who had tied for first place among A.A.L. 
students in the Summer, 1960 First Professional Examination, and that 
the Award be made also to an outstanding student who had not com- 
pleted the Association's Course for the Winter, 1960 Examination. 

The venue of the 1962 Week-end Conference had been discussed by 
the Conference Committee and, owing to a coincidence of dates with the 
conference of another Section which was also to be held in Devon next 
year, it was decided to recommend a visit to the East Midlands Division 
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ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Publications 





Recently published. 


CUMULATED FICTION INDEX, 1945-1960 
(Fiction Index Three) 


BY 
G. B. COTTON anp ALAN GLENCROSS. 


A revised and expanded cumulation of Fiction Index (1953) and 
Fiction Index Two (1957), to which has been added new material 
for a further 5,000 books published between 1957 and 1960. 
Indexing novels, omnibus volumes, short story collections, 
anthologies, extracts and condensed books, it is the only con- 
temporary British work of its kind, and the most extensive single- 
volume subject guide to fiction ever published in any language. 
The Fiction Index series will be continued, but the material in 
this volume will never be re-cumulated. 

*25.000 volumes indexed *75,000 entries — *3,000 headings 

*552 double-column pages *many references 


Price 80/- (60/-), post free. 

















Except where otherwise indicated, all publications in this list are in 
print on May ist, 1961. 


This leaflet may be detached and used as an Order Form. 


Reduced price (n brackets) ii 
All pric 


CALDWELL, W. An introduction to County Library prac- 
tice. 1956. 52 pp., 5/- (3/9). 

COTTON, G. B, and ALAN-GLENCROSS. Cumulated 
Fiction Index;:1945-1960. 552 pp., 80/- (60/2. 

CLOUGH, E. A. Bookbinding for librarians. 1957. 204 

pp., 30/- (20/-). 

GARDNER, F. M. Sequels. 4th edition. 1955. 189 pp., 
21/6 (18/6). 

HEWITT, A. R. A summary of public library law in Eng- 
land and Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland. 3rd 
edition. 1955. “88 pp., 6/6 (5/6): 

HOLLIDAY, S. C. The reader and the bookish manner. 
1953. 54 pp., 3/ 9 (2/9). Illustrated by G. W. Harris. 

RANGANATHAN, S: R. Elements of library classification. 
: 2nd edition, revised and edited by B. I. Palmer. 1959. 

. ix, 108 pp. 
SAYERS, W. C. B. First steps in annotation in library cata- 
. logues. 1955. 14 pp., 2/9 Q/3).. 


— A.A.L. REPRINT SERIES | 

1. HULME, E. W. Principles of book classification. 1950. 
25 pp., 1/6 (1/3). 

2. POLLARD, A. W. The arrangement of bibliographies. 
1/- (10d.). 

3. POLLARD, A. W., and W. W. GREG. Some points in 
bibliographical description. 1/- (10d.}. 

4. CRANSHAW, J. Cutting SE costs to 30 per cent. 
10d. (8d). 


5. JENKINS, R. avec: in England, 1495-1788. 
32 PP.» 4l- (3/-). 


abers of the Library Association 


le postage 


. A.A.L. PRIMER SERIES 


MALLABER, K. A. A primer of bibliography. . . 1954. 

' 92 pp., 13/6 (10/9. 

MASON, DONALD. A primer of non-book niaterial in 
libraries. 1958. 115 PP. 20/ (15/-). 


NORRIS, D. M. A primer of cataloguing. 1952. 204 pp. 
9/- (7/6). 

PHILLIPS, W. HOWARD. A primer of book classification. 
Temporarily out of print: new edition Autumn, 1961. 


A.A.L. GUIDE SERIES 


WALFORD, A. J. General introduction to the examinations 
and methods of study. 1955. 80 pp., 4/9 (3/9). 

WALFORD, A. J. The Registration Examination. 1955. 
88 pp., 7/6 (6/-). 

WALFORD, A. J. The Final Examination. Part 1: Biblio- 
graphy and book selection. Revised edition, 1959. 
48 pp., 8/6 (7/). 

MACDONALD, F. M, A. THOMPSON and A. Jd. 
WALFORD. The Final Examination. Part 2: Genera] 
paper with 2c, Special libraries and information bureaux 
Second edition, revised, 1961. 8/6 (7/-). 

JOHNS, L. M. and A. J. WALFORD. The Final Examina 
tion. Part 3a (iv): English Literature 1780-1900, and 
Part 3a (v): English literature 1900 onwards. 31 pp. 
4/9 (3/9). 

MILLS, J., and D. M. NORRIS. The Final Examination. 
Part 4 (c: advanced classification and cataloguing, 1957 
29 pp., 4/9 (3/9). 


NEW BOOKS AND REVISED EDITIONS. 
SUMMER AND AUTUMN, 1961. 


A. F. JOHNSON. 
Practical cataloguing. Demy 8vo. Paper. 


R. C. BENGE. 


Bibliography and the provision of books. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 


W. HOWARD PHILLIPS. 

A. Primer of book classification. 

5th edition, revised and re-written. 

E. V. CORBETT. 

The Public Library and its control. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
Based on the same author's The Public Library committee. 


N. E. BINNS: 


An introduction to historical bibliography. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 


Second edition, revised and enlarged. 


ORDER FORM 
Please supply the publications indicated in the margin of this list. 


I a member of the Library Association. 





am not 


J. S. DAVEY, F.L.A., 
Hon Education and Sales Officer, 


49, HALSTEAD GARDENS. 
Lonpon, N.21. 





The address panel will fit into a "window" envelope 


f£ aL. PJQ--fl.a S2 £1.23 né 4L. bL 


instead. Council acted upon the Committee's recommendation that the 
1962. Conference Committee be constituted immediately, and its members 
will be able to meet at Sheffield in June—a step wbich has been rendered 
necessary by the reduction in Council meetings and increasing difficulty 
in arranging bookings of accommodation less than a year in advance. 
The Honorary Assistant Secretary disclosed that the report of the Con- 
ference Secretary on the local arrangements at York had suffered a diver- 
sion in the form of a dissertation by the Honorary Secretary on the merits 
of certain quality ales. Whether the source of the advice given was as 
reputable as that of the recommended brews was doubtful, but it was 
hoped that the supplier (of the ales) would be able to rise to the occasion 
and that members attending at York would “ experience the benefit." The 
rate of bookings was highly satisfactory. 

An outstanding account relating to expenses incurred in the prepara- 
tion of material for a proposed publication has occupied the Press and 
Publications and Finance and General Purposes Committees for several 
meetings, and the Honorary Treasurer now reported a development. 
The Committee were in special difficulty because the Press and Publica- 
tions Committee have equivocally insisted that the expenditure was com- 
pletely unauthorised, whilst at the same time recommending that accounts 
involving a substantial sum be paid. It had been finally resolved that 
payment be authorised subject to satisfactory arrangements for the 
"purchase" of the material being agreed between the intending author 
and a select sub-committee of the Finance and General Purposes Com- 
mittee. A gesture of despair? Maybe not, but few members seemed 
entirely happy. The vehement discussion which may usually be expected 
when considering Divisional Capitation was absent at this meeting, in 
that the bouquets went to the Divisions who were least satisfied with what 
they had received. There were six Divisions claiming a share of the 
£250 extra disbursement provided for in the estimates and. by a stroke 
of fortune, their total requests amounted to £261. One Division claimed 
almost double its entitlement under basic capitation; others included in 
their estimates part payments of outstanding loans made to them by the 
Council in previous years! All were satisfied. The majority of the 
Committee appeared to have considered that these must be the active 
Divisions of the Association. and some members expressed deep sus- 
picion of those Divisions which carry forward balances from year to 
year. A rising annual balance is often an unhealthy sien of course. but 
the reasonable explanations, which are almost always forthcoming from 
representatives of Divisions whose estimates are challenged, would appear 
to suggest that the critics had oversimolified the situation. 

Returning to its agenda, Council approved slightly modified motions 
from the Sussex and Northern Ireland Divisions after brief discussion. 
In anticipation of pending resignations, Michael Hughes was elected 
Honorary Assistant Secretary from July 1st, and Alan Bill was adopted 
as Council's nominee for the post of Honorary Treasurer in 1962. 

A Council document relating to Library Association Reorganisation 
had been circulated in February by the Honorary Secretary and was 
now before Council for consideration. The memorandum contained 
details of the amendments to the L.A. Secretary's July, 1960, Proposals, 
the fate of the Council's comments and suggestions, the Library Associa- 
tion's timetable for the implementation of the amended Proposals and a 
suggestion from the Honorary Secretary, in the form of an amendment 
to the Association's General Rules, intended to secure places on the 
Council for non-public librarians. Referring to the last part of the 
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memorandum, the Honorary Secretary expressed his concern that mem- 
bers of suitable calibre and experience should be available on the Council 
next year for nomination as representatives of the Association on the 
Library Association Council and on the three new Standing Committees 
provided for in the Proposals. The integrity of the Association would 
be on test, especially in the earlv years of ihe reorganisation, and this 
task was not for Mavericks co-opted from the fringe of the Association's 
virile membership, nor was it appropriate to members interested merely 
in self-advertisement. The need was for representatives who could suffi- 
ciently interpret the views of the Council to represent it efficiently and, 
at the same time, be valuable working members of the new Committees 
and of the L.A. Council. It was necessary that such members should be 
in sympathy with the work of the respective Committees, have had 
Council experience for at least a year—longer if possible, ard that their 
names should be available for nomination to the Secretary of the Library 
Association during the year preceding that in which they were to act. 
Several members expressed nervousness as to the possible effect of the 
Honorary Secretary's suggested amendment to the Rules. Their views 
were carried by the Council in the form of the constitution of a Reorgan- 
Bahn Sub-Committee to review the constitution of the Association as a 
whole. 

The remainder of Council's agenda consisted of formal items and a 
final report on the arrangements for the Presidential Induction and 
A.G.M. at Sheffield, and, for the first time for many months, the business 
was completely shortly before 4.30 p.m. Council met on Thursday and 
Friday on this occasion instead of on Wednesday and Thursday as is 
customary and, with the sun shining and the temperature in the sixties, 
those members who were fortunate enough to find themselves off duty 
over the weekend may have felt a deservedly pleasant respite irom public 
service. 

Certainly, Council was in no mood to quibble concerning proposals 
involving increased disbursements from the Association's funds at this 
meeting, and members who were unfamiliar with the habit of the Finance 
and General Purposes Committee in its careful scrutiny of financial items 
against the Association's precarious financial position might be excused 
for looking back upon the meeting as something in the nature of.a 
spending spree. There are, however, other times and other meetings when 
the sun shines not so brightly and the heat is of a different kind. 


Jonn Hov:z, Honorary Secretary. 





MUNICIPAL COLLEGE OF COMMERCE. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 


Applications are now being received for full time REGISTRATION 
and FINAL courses. Full details obtainable from the Principal, 
Municipal College of Commerce, College Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
1. Early application is advised. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 


(Section of the Library Association). 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, 
1st January to 31st December, 1960. 








INCOME. EXPENDITURE. 
GENERAL ACCOUNT. 

To: £ s.d.| By: £ s.d. 
Capitation Grant . 3024 17 2 | Payments to Divisions.. 1175 16 0 
Assistant Librarian: Subs. 146 4 11 | Loans to Divisions 25 0 0 
as 502 12 3 | Councillors’ expenses 971 19 4 
Subscriptions E» 10 O | Library is 110 0 0 
Balance from Conf. Secy. 28 13 0 | Stationery 142 14 3 
Repayment of Loans 12 0 0| Postage 93 10 5 
Conference, 1960 . 49 14 11 
Trans. from Pubs. A/c .. 1238 2 2 Conference, 1961 16 16 6 
Annual Election 70 7 2 
Debit Balance 82 2 6 | Clerical Expenses 161 10 0 
Martin Award 10 10 0 

Assistant Librarian: 
Printing 1634 6 8 
Distributing 555 1 9 
Miscellaneous 17 15 0 
£5035 2 0 £5035 2 0 

PUBLICATIONS ACCOUNT. 

To: £ s.d. | By: £ s.d 
Balance from 1959 1076 11 7 | Printing 947 7 2 
Sales of Publications 1816 6 8 | Royalties 430 19 10 
Index to Progress: Distribution 116 4 0 
Sales t 33 12 0 | Postage 121 8 4 
Rentals 1 0 6 | Stationery 17 19 4 
Resources discovered: Advertising 314 1 
Sales : 10 10 0 | Films 2116 5 
Rentals T be 2 5 9 | Filmstrip : 2 6 
Charging Methods: Sales 10 0 5 | Clerical Expenses 75 0 0 
Slides si E 3 0 | Insurance ; 513 3 
Miscellaneous 37 19 2 | Miscellaneous m 10 2 0 
Trans. to General A/c .. 1238 2 2 
£2988 9 1 £2988 9 1 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES ACOOUNT. 
To: £ Ss. d. | By: £ s.d. 
Balance from 1959 540 2 8 | Tutors’ Expenses 3206 8 0 
Students’ Fees .. 4498 18 9 | H.E.S.O.'s Expenses 195 9 0 
Sale of Notebooks 213 3 | Refunds of Fees 28 0 0 
Postage 84 13 5 
Stationery E 257 0 5 

Standard Courses: 
Revising 36 15 0 
Editing 75 12 0 
Duplicating 203 4 0 
Clerical Expenses 75 0 0 
Miscellaneous 110 0 
4163 11 10 
Balance in hand .. 878 2 10 
£5041 14 8 £5041 14 8 
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BENEVOLENT FUND ACCOUNT. 





To: £ s.d. | By: £ s.d. 
Balance from 1959 .. 391 0 0 | Grant «i E 75 0 0 
Repayment of Loans .. 60 0 0 | Balance in Hand .. 39011 0 
Interest on Deposit Account 3 14 4 
Interest on Savings Certs. 10 16 8 
£465 11 0 £465 11 0 
Audited and found correct. H. G. HoLtoway, 
A BALL, Hon. Treasurer, 
W. H. Maney, 
Hon. Auditors. 


THE FIVE-DAY WEEK 


Arising from a decision by the Council of the Library Association 
regarding the special situation developing for library staffs in Local 
Government as a result of the widespread adoption by local authorities of 
the five-day week, the following motion was adopted by the A.A.L. 
Council at its November meeting: 


“The Association of Assistant Librarians consider that, where a five- 
day week has been adopted by the local authority with Saturday as the 
free day, and this cannot be applied to the library staff, some form of 
compensation should be made to the library staff.” 


WOODFIELD & STANLEY 


LIMITED 


SPECIALISTS IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Wakefield Road, Moldgreen, Huddersfield 


AND 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHOP 
64, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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It was further resolved that staffs of other departments of local 
authorities who are similarly affected should be invited to co-operate in 
making an approach to local NALGO Branches. 


The General Position. 


: 'The maintenance of a public library service throughout Saturday has 

always placed public library staffs at a disadvantage compared with their 
colleagues in other departments where regular office hours obtain with 
a Saturday half-day, The introduction of a five-day week with Friday 
evening, Saturday and Sunday free for these office staffs represents an 
increased disparity in the position of the library staffs. 

The disadvantages to the library staffs are fairly obvious. They are 
mainly concerned with the restriction which their duties impose on watch- 
ing or taking part in Saturday sporting activities, watching regular tele- 
vision programmes, going to theatre matinees and the general difficulty of 
maintaining social contacts with non-librarian friends who enjoy the 
greater freedom in this respect. 

At present, rather less than one half of the local authorities have 
adopted a five-day week, but the proportion increases gradually and the 
time has come when an effort by the profession is required in order to 
establish the principle that, where such disparity exists, local authorities 
should fall in to line with the more progressive of their number who have 
made recognition of the position in a practical manner, 

NALGO, as the appropriate trade union, is clearly the instrument 
which should properly be employed. The form of compensation— 
examples of compensation already approved by some authorities include 
incremental benefit, shorter working hours, additional leave, etc., is, it is 
felt, essentially a matter for local agreement and the good offices of 
NALGO at local level will be invaluable in any negotiations which are 
to take place. It is important to notice that the present position undoubt- 
edly hampers library authorities in the recruitment of staff. 


What the Library Association is doing. 


Chief Librarians have received a circular letter recommending active 
support of the terms of the above resolutions. Also, a summary of the 
replies to a questionnaire to local authorities has been published in the 
Library Association Record, 


What A.A.L. Library Representatives are asked to do. 


The conditions vary in detail with each local authority, but they may 
be divided broadly as follows :— 

(a) Those who have not adopted a five-day week in any respect. 

(b) Those who have adopted a five-day week generally, but have not 
varied the position of their library staffs. 

(c) Those who have adopted a five-day week for all staff, but do not 
recognise the special position of the library staff in not enjoying 
Monday to Friday working. 

(d) Those who have adopted a five-day week and awarded a form of 
compensation to those of their staffs called upon to work regular 
Saturdays. 


The A.A.L. Library Representatives are asked to give enthusiastic 
support at local level by: 


(1) Approaching the representatives of staffs in other departments of their 
local authority who are similarly affected and enlisting their support. 


(2) Discovering the terms of any compensatory measures achieved by 
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A. M. HALDANE 


LTD. 


Although 
WE SPECIALISE IN 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


We also have a comprehen- 
sive stock of 


NON-FICTION 
FICTION 


CHEAP FICTION 
REPRINTS 


OVERSTOCKS 
REMAINDERS 


and will be happy to 
receive your requests and 
wants lists. 


We have now instituted a 
new URGENT SERVICE; 
WHY NOT TRY IT? 


You will always be assured 

of a warm welcome at our 

showrooms at 

9, DENMARK STREET, 

CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
W.C.2 


COVent Garden 0488 
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THE 
HOLT-JACKSON 


BOOK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Public and County 


Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN 

CHAMBERS, 
ANNES-ON-SEA, 
LANCS. 

Telephone: St. Annes 575 


SI. 


London Showrooms: 
59, BRITTON STREET. 
CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 
Telephone: Clerkenwell 3250 








staffs of neighbouring authorities and sending details to Honorary 
Divisional Secretaries who will submit them to the Deputy Secretary 
of the Library Association, for reference, at national level. 


(3) Consulting with their colleagues to discover the particular form of 
compensation which they would prefer to see adopted locally. 


(4) Through their NALGO representatives, and by means of motions 
placed before local NALGO Executive Committees, enlisting support 
for the principle and persuading local NALGO Branches to negotiate 
es of compensation in accordance with the wishes of the library 
staffs. 


(5) Reporting to their Honorary Division Secretary action taken on behalf 
of their staffs under items 1—4 as early as possible. The success or 
otherwise of our efforts will largely depend on the enthusiasm with 
which the campaign is conducted, and it is hoped that all library 
representatives will give a lead to their colleagues. 


_ Honorary Divisional Secretaries are particularly requested to assist 
in every possible way, 
Jonn Hoye, Honorary Secretary. 


Correspondence 


Bibliography and Boek Selection 


Bibliography must be esoteric indeed, if even at Finals level the 
percentage of passes is as low as 21, for out of 90 Chartered librarians 
who took the exam, last December, only 19 passed. This shocking fact 
is advertised in the pages of the L.A. Record. Can it be that the majority 
of librarians haven't that rarefied interest in the subject? (Remember that 
brilliant parody some years ago in this journal by A. C. Bubb, entitled 
“Read any good incunabula lately?"). Or, can it be that the saner 
elements in the profession just don't give a damn whether, for instance, 
a copy of The Decameron has got a deckle-edge or not, or whether the 
paper it happens to bje printed on is antique wove or mechanical art? 

One final quarrel. Mr. Ollé, in the Examination Supplement to your 
March issue, dislikes the term “ Book Selection” and says that “ Book 
Provision" would be a truer phrase. I disagree. There is so much 
rubbish in print that we are under no obligation at all to provide every- 
thing. Therefore, I think the term “ Book Selection” is more appro- 
priate and should stand. 

Jonn O'Riordan, Finchley Public Libraries. 


The Syllabus 


In discussions in the professional press and at meetings on the pro- 
posed new syllabus, much has been made of the end of part-time 
courses. 

I think it needs to be pointed out that just as the Library Association 
is not responsible for the initiation of such courses, it will not be respon- 
sible for their demise. Certainly the proposed revision may make part- 
time courses difficult, but, to my knowledge, no library school offering 
them envisages their abolition. Indeed, one might say that the proposed 
syllabus may hasten the provision of more satisfactory part-time courses 
based on day-release or of the “sandwich " variety. 


EDWARD DUDLEY, Lecturer, North Western Polytechnic. 
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May I as a married woman point out an aspect of the new syllabus, 
which may prevent women from qualifying. 

Before I married, I spent a year at a library school without a grant. 
Having continued with my career after marriage for two years, I have 
now been told by a member of a certain library authority that a woman's 
career finishes on marriage. The employment available a: this library 
was part-time, 4.30—8.30 p.m. shelving books at 4s. an hour. 

Fortunately all authorities are not so narrow-minded, but until a 
more enlightened view is taken, as in the case of teachers, new female 
recruits are not likely to regard a two-year syllabus with enthusiasm if 
their career is to end on marriage, whether they themselves wish it or 
not. : 

M, G Lass (Mns.). 


Status 


Let us have no more of this Times-carrying or petty bickering about 
the status of the librarian ir the modern social strata: we have been 
recognised at last as being among the cream. 

In the “ Classification of Occupations, 1960," issued by the General 
Register Office in connection with the Census of April, 1961, librarians, 
archivists, economists, actuaries, statisticians, sociologists, psychologists, 
veterinary surgeons, archaeologists, anthropologists, historians, 
geographers, interpreters, patent agents and industrial designers (a nice 
mixed bag this, sharing category 311— professional workers) are placed 
in Social Class I. 

In order to E this into perspective you have to realise that there are 
five classes in all, ranging from us to Unskilled Occupations, but one of 
the things that affords me much pleasure is the contemplation of those 
layabouts in Social Classes II and III. Class II contains, inter alia, com- 
pany directors, managers of ouilding societies, members of Parliament, 
senior Civil Servants, authors, actors, painters, publicans and pharmacists. 
'The dregs of Class III hardly bear thinking abcut, including as they do 
local government officers, typists, barmaids, electricians, draughtsmen, 
auctioneers and commercial travellers. 

Other professions we can permit ourselves to speak to without loss of 
caste include doctors, civil engineers, architects, the clergy and lawyers. 

Of course, there are a number of jobs that we might cast envious 
eyes on, such as causticizer, button cleaner, drip man, drossman, rotary 
fingerer, gofferer, frizer, splitter girl, lineniser or air bed inflator, but these 
are not for top class A.1 superior persons like vs. 

So enough of this constant denigration of our Class I profession, let 
us hob-nob with the biological scientists and let us forget that most of 
them earn three times our salaries. Let the cry go out—Discard your 
Times: librarians are Top People by birth, rot reading. 


Tan H. Wirxzs, Librarian: Leonard Hill Publications. 
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Mr. Surridge's plea for a better public relations policy, as reported 
in your March issue, will meet with approval from most librarians, in 
whichever field they operate. 

However, it is as well to bear in mind that, valuable though radio, 
T.V. and press publicity may be, the most fruitful point of contact at 
which to set about correcting an unfavourable public image is the library 
counter itself. One churlish assistant can do much to sabotage readers' 
goodwill towards their public library. 

I recently had to return a book to a large, well-publicised London 
library. There was no ticket returnable, and no fine to pay, so my assis- 
tant took the book to the nearest branch of the system to ask if it could 
be taken in there for delivery to the branch from which it came. We 
were quite prepared for a refusal—libraries vary as to how far they are 
prepared to meet this kind of request, and I am not quarrelling with this 
library's regulations. 

However, it should not be necessary to make a public spectacle of 
any reader. My assistant was met with a horrified tirade delivered in 
ringing tones for all to hear, to the effect that “ people think that they can 
do what they like with public libraries," and this was a “ typical example." 
“We give you a good service—aren’t you satisfied?” 

Many ordinary readers might well retire from this sort of thing 
suitably crushed, but determined never to risk repetition of such a public 
rebuke by using a library again. The individual concerned no doubt 
congratulated himself on having so effectively defended the honour of a 
“ good service." 

M. J. CAMPBELL, British Employers’ Confederation. 


The Assistant Librarian 


I am glad to find that my feeling of repulsion for the new cover of 
the Assistant is shared by at least one other member of the A.A.L. Was 
it a coincidence that this protest appeared in the same issue as a paper 
which included the words—about the Assistant—“ A new format is 
imperative, a new layout desirable , . . "? Or—heaven forbid!—are we 
now suffering the result of that challenge at last year's L.A. Conference 
being taken up? 

After the initial shock of seeing that highly unattractive exterior 
for the first time the question arose, “ Where is the contents list?—it 
must be inside." But no; there is no indication whatsoever of the con- 
tents of each issue. Why not? Is it because the Editor is afraid that the 
articles are so obviously uninteresting that the reader will not go beyond 
the contents page?* Surely this cannot be true of the Assistant however 
much it may apply to other examples of our professional literature. 

May I make a plea that the present design be scrapped as soon as 
is decently possible and a new one adopted representative of the best in 
design and layout—and with the adequate contents page strategically 
placed before the text that is essential in any self-respecting periodical? 

GRAHAM BIRKEIT, Student, Birmingham School of Librarianship. 

*Just the opposite in fact; everything is worth reading in the “ Assistant.”— 

Ep. 
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CRICKET CHALLENGE. 
1. Hurr P.L. CRickET CLUB V. ANYBODY. 


We of Hull Staff Association C.C., having, within the lasi two seasons, 
defeated all the known Library opposition in this area—and consequently 
taken to ourselves the title of Northern Cricket Champions—wish now to 
throw down an Open Challenge to a Sunday game during theming: 
season, to any library system of whatever type (municipal, county, special, 
University, commercial, etc.). 

We are prepared to travel up to 100 miles in any direction (subject 
of course to availability of transport, etc.)—and we make only one con- 
dition—as thus: —Any team daring to accept our challenge must contain 
at least eight bona fide librarians, ; 

Acceptors (brave lads!) please contact me as soon as possible, and th 
best of British luck. 

C. W. SNOWDEN, Sec., Hull P.L. C.C., 
c/o Preston Road District Library, Preston Road, Hull, Yorks. 


2. YORKSHIRE LIBRARIES V. THE REST. 

The cricketing librarians of Yorkshire wish to thrown down a Chal- 
lenge to any other County—or combination of counties—to a Sunday 
match to be played at Sheffield during the coming season. 

Is anyone brave enough to organise an Opposition? If so, please 
contact either me (C. W. Snowden—as abcve) or Carl Newton, Sec., 
Sheffield P.L. Staff Association C.C., c/o Central Library, Surrey Street, 
Sheffield. 

Come the four corners of the world....! 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN Xs 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Eprror: PETER LABDON 
Central Library, Southgate, Stevenage 
VOL. 54. NO. 6. JUNE, 1961. 


Comment 
Another Syllabus 


The announcement of yet another syllabus in the May issue of the 
Library Association Record will be a surprise to many and to those who 
did know but were sworn to secrecy, the time-lag between the issue of 
that confidential information and the announcement to the profession at 
large must yet again seem to be rather too great. The reorganisation of 
the L.A., whatever else it achieves, must be made to remedy this. However, 
the syllabus. This time the R.E.E.C. mean it and their formal decision 
for the implementation of the syllabus in 1964, subject to any necessary 
amendment to the byelaws, has been ratified. This outcome will no doubt 
cause some distress and for the record it may be said at once that the 
representative of the A.A.L. voted against the motion for implementation 
in Committee. To others the finality of the decision may not seem so 
important in view of the much improved syllabus which has resulted from 
comment upon that first announced.in July, 1960. This new scheme is 
based upon that first suggested in 1957 and turned down then because of 
fears for its effect upon the salary structure, The 1964 version comprises 
a non-professional examination; an Intermediate examination on a hard- 
core of subjects; and a Final examination leading to the award of the 
Associateship. The Fellowship of the Library Association will be con- 
tingent upon acceptance by the Assessors of a suitable piece of work not 
necessarily bibliographical, but quite definitely original in some respect. 
A better syllabus than the last, certainly, but has it made any real conces- 
sions to the main complaints of the reactionaries who dealt so harshly 
with that? Still there is no guarantee (and surely none could have been 
expected?) that recruitment will rise to meet the standard of two “A” 
level passes which is a pre-requisite for entrance to the profession; still 
the syllabus is based upon the expectation that study will be done by a 
two-year course at library school covering both the Intermediate and 
Final examinations; and still there is nothing to suggest that career pros- 
pects will be sufficient to attract people to the profession in order to face 
this very stiff course of further education. Indeed the syllabus has received 
a setback on this very issue during the last few weeks. What the R.E.E.C. 
have done is to re-examine their syllabus on the twin questions of examin- 
ation in the same subjects at different levels and the submission of original 
work as a qualification for the award of the Fellowship. In both cases 
they have wisely given way and the syllabus is much improved because 
of it. A major factor in the decision, however, was the feeling in the 
Membership sub-committee that it might be opportune now to challenge 
the existing structure of examination vis a vis salary where it was not safe 
to do so in 1957. Either way, this is a brave and improved syllabus; only 
time will tell if it is justified. 
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First Catch Your Punched Card . Ee " | à 


A really basic introduction to the use of punched transaction cards in 
photocharging. 


"by A. C. Jones, Deputy Borough Librarian, Paddington. 


The first misunderstanding which must be removed is that this article 
has anything whatever to do with punched-card charging, as practised 
at Holborn Public Library. Punched cards have many applications in 
library administration, stock, issue and membership records among them. 
Here, however, the issue method i is photocharging, described in a previous 
article (Assistant Librarian, January, 1961, pp. 5-9) to which this should 
be regarded as an appendix. Punched cards are commonly: used as trans- 
action cards in that system, in order that the routine of sorting and list- 
ing may bé mechanized. T, E. Callander has called the combined process 
* Photo-punch charging ” UU Á. Record, November, 1958, p.337). 


The transaction M. is er a nibri card. which is photo- 
graphed with the book and the reader’s ticket in order to identify the 
transaction. Itis then inserted in the book, and removed when the book 
is returned to the library. in due course returned transaction cards are 
sorted into order, when gaps in the sequence represent books which have 
not been returned, and which must therefore be identified from the film 
so that steps can be taken to recover them. 








1. Unpunched card for hana soring 2. Marginal punched Sard for needle- 
sorting. 3. Centre punched card for mechanical sorting. 


1, UNPUNCHED CARD FOR HAND-SORTING. The simplest type of trans- 
action card, usually size 2in. by 4in., bears a printed transaction number 
and a stamped date, and is unpunched. All sorting of such cards must 
be done by hand as the cards are returned to the library,'and a strict 
timetable must be followed for sorting cards first into thousands, then into 
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hundreds, and eventually into strict order by the time that it is intended 
to send out overdue notices, bearing in mind that a too strict arrange- 
ment too soon only adds to the difficulty of inserting later: cards as they 
are returned. It is convenient to have a separate sequence of cards for 
each week, each sequence distinguished by a prefixed letter and long 
enough to ensure that a maximum weekly issue can be accommodated. 
Each sequence must then be contained in a separate filing drawer. But 
such is human fallibility that it is possible for card H2345 to be filed as 
H3245 or H2435, or even as N2345, and this may not be noticed when 
in the course of time the real card H3245, or H2435, or N2345 is also 
inserted into the sequence. Mistakes can therefore arise, and an overdue 
notice could be sent for the book represented by transaction number H2345 
when in fact it has been returned. But with care, concentration, strict 
supervision and an adequate system of checks and safeguards, such 
mistakes can be kept to a minimum, and transaction cards of this type 
can be used with very satisfactory results, even though an excessive 
expenditure of man-power. This is the type of transaction card used at 
Wandsworth, and described and illustrated by E. V. Corbett in Photo- 
charging: its operation and installation in a British public library. 
(Clarke, 1957). 


2. MARGINAL PUNCHED CARDS FOR NEEDLE-SORTING. This is still a 
method of sorting cards by hand, but it eliminates some of the tedium 
and some of the possibility of human error. Figure 2 shows a marginal 
punched card as used at Sutton and Cheam. The transaction number is 
again printed on the card, but for sorting purposes it is also represented 
by notches in the margin. Sorting is done by passing a needle, like a 
knitting needle, through appropriate holes, and allowing the notched 
cards to drop off when the needle is lifted. The process has been more 
fully described, and compared with mechanical punched cards, by S. J. 
Butcher. (‘Two methods of sorting transaction cards,” in The 
Librarian, August, 1958, pp. 121-5). 

Needle sorting of cards is still a long and tedious process, and the 
possibility of error is not entirely eliminated. But no expensive equip- 
ment is needed, and 1,000 cards can be sorted and the missing numbers 
listed in less than half-an-hour, twice the speed of simple hand sorting. 


3. CENTRE PUNCHED CARDS FOR MECHANICAL SORTING. The most 
widely used type of transaction card is the 40 column (5 by 12 cms.) 
centre punched card supplied by International Computers and Tabulators 
Ltd. (Former Hollerith type with rectangular slots, former Powers 
Samas type with circular holes). These cards carry 40 columns of digits 
0—9, any of which can be punched so that the number is represented by 
a hole. All forty columns of numbers may be printed on the face of the 
card, but this serves no purpose but to help the machine-operators in 
their visual checking. Inessential printing can be eliminated, and addi- 
tional information such as column headings can be inserted to suit the 
purpose for which the cards are intended; punched transaction cards, 
for example, usually have a blank centre-panel to contain the date 
stamps, which must still be added by hand before the cards are used. 


Holes are punched in transaction cards to represent the digits of their 
serial numbers (fig, 3), a five-figure number thus occupying columns 
1—5 only. A further column might be used for a number representing 
a particular library (when the method is in use in different branches in 
the same system, and it is necessary to ensure that the cards of two 
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libraries do not become confused) or for a sequence number (since a 
single sequence cannot conveniently consist of more than 99,999 cards, 
and two or more may therefore have to be used). 

It is common practice, and a great convenience, to have the serial 
numbers printed on the cards as well as punched, though with practice 
it is not difficult to read the punch-holes themselves, even in the photo- 
graph produced by the photo-charging machine. 

As I suggested in my previous article, the total stock of cards should 
be sufficient to ensure that the same sequence does not become due for 
use again until gaps representing overdue books have been made good. 
A stock covering 15-20 weeks will usually be a convenient supply, so 
that if the weekly issue is about 10,000, the required stock of cards 
would be 150,000— 200,000. The arrangement in most cases therefore is 
somewhere between 20 sequences of 10,000 cards and 2 sequences of 
99,999 cards. At Paddington Central Library, with a somewhat larger 
potential issue, we have 3 sequences of 85,000 cards. Provided that 
damaged and missing cards are systematically replaced, each sequence 
can be used over again many times. 

As transaction cards are removed from returned books, they are 
simply filed in a tray, very great care being taken not to crease them or 
damage the all-important edges which must stand up to machine-sorting 
at a speed of between 400 end 2,000 cards per minute, depending on the 
type of machine in use. It is usual to sort returned transaction cards 
once each week, when the problem is not merely to put into order the 
cards returned during the current week, but to identify and put into order 
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the cards issued during the week for which overdue notices are about to 
be sent—issued that is to say six or eight or ten weeks before. A careful 
record will have been kept of the serial numbers used each week, and 
the required group might be sequence 3, numbers 52186-61905. When 
the week's intake of 10,000 or so cards is taken to be sorted therefore, 
the first process is to segregate all those belonging to sequence 3.* 


Tue SORTER. This is done by means of a high-speed sorter like the 
one shown here. The cards 
are stacked in the holder on 
the right of the machine, 

. which is then set to sort on 
i ... the particular column which 
i contains punch-holes repre- 
senting the sequence number. 

When the machine is 

switched on the cards are fed 

almost more quickly than the 
eye can follow into the re- 
ceiving boxes corresponding 

- to their punched numbers. 

The mechanics of this pro- 

* cess do not greatly concern 

— us as librarians. Suffice it 

_ that the hole in each card is 

“read” by one of a series of 

sensing pins, which causes 

the appropriate receiving box 
to open to receive it. (The 
lower part of the machine 
illustrated contains merely 
storage pigeon-holes). 

When the sequences have 
been separated, each group 
must be added to other cards 
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from the same sequence accumulated from previous weeks, and sequence 
3 is then sorted into strict order. For this purpose the cards must be 
fed five more times through the same sorting machine, first sorting on 
the units column, then the tens column, then the hundreds, and so on. 
Each time the pack is stacked on the right, the appropriated column 
selected, and the cards shot into the ten receiving boxes. At the end of 
this process we have sequence 3, or if we choose just the 50000s and 
60000s from it, sorted precisely into numerical order. We then extract 
numbers 52186-61905 and carry them to the interpolator. 


THE INTERPOLATOR. This machine enables us to compare our imper- 
fect pack of cards, from which we know there are some omissions repre- 
senting overdue books, with 
Siete i o martio : . a complete “ master pack," 
"P ir . which must always be avail- 
able in perfect condition for 
this purpose. The master 
pack, 52186—61905, is placed 
in the hopper on the left of 
this machine; the imperfect 
pack is placed in the hopper 
on the right. When the 
machine is set in operation, 
cards are fed in pairs, one 
from each pack, into the two 
inner receiving boxes. But 
. whenever a card from the 
. master pack is not matched 
by one with the same number 
in the pack of transaction 
cards, it drops into the outer 
receiving box. It is these 
rejected cards from the 
master pack which corres- 
pond with our missing trans- 
action cards, and when the 
process is completed they are 
picked out. still in correct 
order, and carried to the 
tabulator. 
THE TABULATOR.—The work of this machine is merely to list the 
cards fed into it. Their numbers are recorded in a column on the left- 
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hand side of a sheet of paper, 
TE s ; ^ which is fed into this 
Í machine as into a typewriter. 
With a weekly issue of 10,000 
we may perhaps finish with a 
list of some 50 numbers repre- 
senting missing transaction 
cards. 

The 50 cards must later 
be sorted back into the master 
pack, and before it is due to 
be used again the imperfect 
pack of transaction cards 
must also be made good by 
inserting newly punched cards 
to replace any still missing. 

READING THE FiLM. The 
tabulation is next returned to 
the library and compared 
with the appropriate reel of 
film, which has long since 
been processed and ready for 
use. Each transaction number 
is looked up on the film in 
turn, and full details of book 
and borrower are read off 
and written against the num- 
ber on the tabulation sheet. 
The record of renewals is carefully checked to see whether any of 
these apparently missing books have been renewed; then overdue notices 
are sent for the remainder. Once the full details have been recorded on 
the tabulation sheet this is the record used for all future action for the 
recovery of the books. No further reference to the film is normally made, 
though it might be necessary to produce a copy of the original photo- 
graph should a prosecution of the defaulting reader be contemplated. 
Illustrations on pages 111, 112 and 113 are by courtesy of International 
Computers and Tabulators Ltd.; that on p. 108 by courtesy of W. F. Broome, 

F.L.A., A.A.L., Honorary Films Officer. 
The following public libraries are known to be using photocharging : 
With unpunched cards for hand sorting: 
Coatbridge, Coventry, Merton and Morden (Surrey County), Norwich, 
Wandsworth, Willesden, Woking (Surrey County), York. 

With marginal punched cards for needle sorting: 
Northampton, Sutton and Cheam. 

With centre punched cards for mechanical sorting: 
Brentford and Chiswick, Chelmsford, Croydon, Finsbury, Hampstead, 
Hull, Reading, Paddington, Woolwich, Coventry, use IBM cards cut 
down to 51 columns, size 34in. by 44in. 

*It will be obvious that the vast majority of the cards received in any one 
week will be of the same sequence. 'The separation of one sequence from another 
can be done visually at the counter, especially if cards of difference sequences 
are of different colours, thus saving a little machine time and some consequent 
wear and tear on the cards. But it does add a little to the discharging time, and 
does introduce a slight possibility of human error, It is assumed here that the 
sorting is fully mechanised. 
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The A.P.T. II Award 


The essence of the recent award for library staffs is that posts 
C d Chartered Librarians should be graded at least A.P.T. II (£815- 

It is clear that a large number of posts will be beneficially affected, 
but when the initial bubbling enthusiasm of the occupants of upgraded 
A.P.T. I posts has subsided, the pattern which emerges should not lead 
to any great satisfaction. So far from representing any kind of achieve-: 
ment by way of providing an adequate basic salary scale for Chartered 
Librarians, the award fails completely to recognise the merit in those 
paragraphs of the Roberts and Kenyon Reports which recommend parity 
in remuneration with the teaching profession. 

In negotiating the new award, Nalgo has achieved : — 


(i) An acknowledgement of the employment position which has 
obtained for some months in relation to Grade II library posts, 
namely, that almost any Chartered Librarian who is willing to 
move to a new appointment may obtain an A.P.T. II post simply 
by making an intelligent application for one of the many positions 
advertised and re-advertised in the Times Literary Supplement. 
Many library authorities are carrying long-standing vacancies in 
this Grade at the moment, and it is difficult to visualise how the 
award can do other than aggravate their problem. Many of the 
posts concerned have already been upgraded in an abortive attempt 
to fill them, and posts graded A.P.T. I and requiring Chartered 
Librarians should now disappear. 

(ii) The possibility of regrading for some librarians already occupying 
posts graded A.P.T. II and above, and now affected by the 
upgrading of subordinate posts requiring Chartered Librarians. 

(iii) The abrogation of the previous award. Since Nalgo were chiefly 
responsible for negotiating the previous award on the basis of six 
staff controlled, and for the consequent jeopardising of a large 
number of library posts at the time graded more favourably, it 
would hardly be realistic to claim credit on their behalf for the 
benefit which will now accrue as a result of the removal of the 
"strings." In grappling with their staffing problems, many local 
authorities have circumvented the restriction relating to staff con- 
trolled anyway, and the most effective pressure to discredit the 
previous award came from chief officers and members of local 
authorities who were obliged to suffer staffing difficulties because 
their general policy was based upon strict observance of the letter 
laid down in the “ purple book." 

Nalgo has failed completely in what it was primarily asked to achieve 
by the profession. This was to negotiate an ad hoc scale similar to Burn- 
ham Scale A for teachers, in order to provide career prospects for 
librarians in the form of a secured and adequate basic salary scale for 
those who begin their career as professional librarians at 23 years of age 
Partly because of the relatively limited number of senior posts which 
depresses career prospects, the profession is experiencing a serious lack of 
entrants with a first class education. Also, there is a clear reluctance 
among Chartered Librarians to accept posts in Children’s, Reference, 
Cataloguing and other important specialist Departments because of the 
risk of entering into a professional cul-de-sac. The emergence of a scale 
which progressed beyond the maximum of A.P.T. II would, it was thought, 
alleviate this problem and go a long way toward meeting the specific 
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recommendations in the Kenyon and Roberts Reports concerning parity 
of Chartered Librarians with the teaching profession. The new award 
will undoubtedly maintain the gap between the basic professional remun- 
eration of librarians and that of teachers when the new Burnham Scale A 
is negotiated. 

It had been agreed between Nalgo and the Library Association early 
in 1960 that a reasonable ad hoc scale for Chartered Librarians would be 
£765-£1,005, and Nalgo was provided with the facts relating to the employ- 
ment position within the profession and the comparative career prospects 
of public and non-public librarians in the form of a detailed memorandum. 
Negotiations with the employers on this basis were interrupted in order 
to make way for negotiations relating to the general pay award which 
materialised in the autumn and, notwithstanding an impending claim 
for a substantial increase in the Burnham Scales for the teachers in addi- 
tion to the general local government pay award, Nalgo afterwards 
declined to revise the librarians’ proposed ad hoc scale. Their reasons 
for this were accepted with the utmost misgivings, but it was made clear 
to them that, whatever salaries figure was used as a basic for negotiation, 
the Library Association would not associate itself with a resulting scale 
providing for a maximum substantially less than £1,000. It was also 
made clear that the maximum of the new A.P.T. II grade did not meet 
this requirement. Presumably, it was in anticipation of the result of their 
negotiations that Nalgo did not call upon the Library Association repre- 
sentatives to be available for consultation during their final meeting with 
the employers’ side. 

The outlook for the future is not necessarily bright. Unless the terms 
of the award are improved or the implementation of the new Librarv 
Association Examination Syllabus is delayed, candidates for the Final 
Examination in 1964 will be working to achieve a salary within A.P.T. II. 
Will the effort required be anything like worthwhile? I do not think it 
will. On the other hand, the present large number of vacant posts cannot 
be allowed to continue indefinitely, and it is questionable what the 
general intention of local authorities will now be. It is a fair guess that 
many will be as reluctant to pay the award to the qualified occupants of 
present A.P.T. I posts as they would have been to pay the ad hoc scale, 
and some review of vacant posts on A.P.T. H and A.P.T. I is inevitable. 
Very conveniently, the Library Association has announced that it is 
to provide an Intermediate Examination which will offer the possibility 
of filling posts designated—or re-designated—A.P.T. I. 

Until an adequate basic salary scale for- Chartered Librarians is 
achieved, the profession will not attract the rieht type of entrant in 
adequate numbers. I hope that I am not looking to a future in which 
many service points will be staffed by non-professional assistants possess- 
ing Library Assistants’ Certificates and supervised by an A.P.T. I 
graduate who is exempt from the Intermediate Examination. The award 
is a bad one because it does not look to the future, and such merit that 
it has relates to the present syllabus rather than that proposed for 1964. 
I. would like to see the implementation of the new syllabus hung upon a 
proper basis of remuneration for public librarians. This the present award 
does not provide. 


Jonn Hoy te, 


í Honorary Secretary, A.A.L 
1st May, 1961. . 
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Conference at Cold Comfort College 


Conferences vary. This is like saying that people are individuals, 
trite but true, and it is to the credit of the organisers that it is so, since a 
large proportion of the same people seem to attend them each year. The 
conference habit, once ingrained, is hard to abandon even if the addict 
wished to do so, and it is a fact of life that nearly all obsessions of the 
social kind are enormously pleasant. This year there seemed to be a larger 
number of new faces than usual, and these were less hcary-headed than 
might have been expected. This is gratifying, but it is not enough, for 
in many respects a conference which held every promise of intelligent 
discussion and real achievement in its conclusion partially failed in the 
first and tamely ignored its opportunity in the second. In conception, 
the idea of discussing “ Status " for a week-end was bold and imaginative; 
in reality the discussion tended to linger for long periods on the com- 
plaints of individuals about the shortcomings of their authorities and the 
lack of consideration given to staff generally. These are legitimate com- 
plaints and many junior librarians became vociferous where they might 
normally have remained silent; but inevitably enthusiasm on this score 
tended to lead the discussions astray. Comment must have point and so 
must debate, but the wide-ranging nature of some discussion obscured 
and constrained comment upon the real point at issue. In this respect 
the printed programme of the Conference mzy have been a little to blame 
—it invited discussion of bibliographical provision, the government of 
libraries, whether by Committee of the local authority or centrally, book 
selection procedure. This is all good, professional material, but it is not 
to the main point, which was status, pure and simple. It is not arguable 
that any part of professional activity has no bearing upon “ status” or 
professional standing. But matters such as the role of the L.A. and of 
the A.A.L. in professional affairs were not broached, end these surely 
should have had priority. The two main speakers, and particularly Mr. 
Haslam, partially filled this gap, but this, above all, should have been 
material for general discussicn. 

Whilst the Conference, therefore, had its disappointments, it is worth 
reiterating that the preponderance of comment and criticism from junior 
librarians was most encouraging. Recent correspondence in the Assistant 
Librarian and a bad-tempered comment from Magliabechi in the Book- 
seller have mentioned the difficulty of speaking in public which most 
people experience. A few more conferences such as this one and there 
will be a fair nucleus of members who have broken the ice in a spirit of 
conviction, which is the best way of all to start real professional activity. 
The number of librarians, it would appear, who have not the remotest 
glimmering of common sense when handling staff is in direct contrast to 
the very real professional contributions of many of ther. 

St. John’s College, York, wears a permanent frown, which can be 
hardly surprising to those who have to live in it. On Conference week- 
end it appeared to be taken aback by a drop in temperature of what 
seemed to be about twenty degrees and spent a good proportion of the 
time trying to catch up again without much success, Still, we were well 
fed and local arrangements for extra-mural refreshment were first class. 
The Conference Sub-Committee were guided in this respect by the ency- 
clopaedic knowledge of the Honorary Secretary of the Association who, 
it appears, once worked in Burton-on-Trent. To find enjoyment tempered 
by discomfort, however, is more than a little frustrating, and it might not 
be a bad idea in future if the various branches and sections compared 
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notes on venues with a view to avoiding this sort of embarrassment. It 
seems that an Anglo-Scandinavian Conference of librarians had previously 
found St. John's a little uncomfortable. 

One hundred and eighteen librarians from the United Kingdom 
assembled for dinner on the Friday evening and were welcomed by 
David Lee, Chairman of the Yorkshire Division, with a short speech. 
The Conference secretary, Roy Oxley, then introduced the officers and 
senior members of the Association in carefully modulated tones. Mr. 
Oxley's voice grew richer as the week-end proceeded, but nothing there- 
after outshone the wit of his opening remarks, based as they were on a 
careless reading of the law of slander. Dinner was followed by one of 
the most successful social gatherings of recent years. A three-piece 
band provided dance music, the bar was well stocked and staffed and 
two cabaret turns provided variety. No one was tempted to leave and 
the function of initial socials, a thorough shake-up of the mixture, was 
carried out. Indeed, the tone of the week-end was set in the first few 
hours, to the delight and satisfaction of the organisers. The usual 
impromptu parties proceeded thereafter into the night, the President's 
suite being particularly crowded as of course it should have been. 

One official function of note took place. This was tea on Saturday 
afternoon with the Lord Mayor of York in the very impressive Assembly 
Rooms. Apart from the food, a speech of welcome and an apt reply 
from the President, the occasion was notable for the presence of Mr. O. 
S. Tomlinson, City Librarian of York, a past President of the A.A.L. 
and a stalwart for many years, and Mrs. Tomlinson. Thereafter the 
Conference proceeded upon its accustomed way so far as social activity 
was concerned, mute evidence of which was offered by the large number 
of superfluous eggs at breakfast on Sunday. A good time was certainly 
had by all, but in the nature of things some lived better than others. 
Librarians, at heart a gregarious race, habitually use their conferences 
for rather more than the mere mechanics of professional exploration, 
and the social process, though wearing, can be rewarding. To drift into 
sleep at 3.30 a.m. to the not-too-distant strains of “ On Ilkley Moor” 
(Yorkshire librarians are more insular than most) has an insidious 
pleasure which is not outweighed by the clashing of cymbals behind the 
eyeballs brought on by the rising bell. The youth of the profession are 
well adapted to this kind of life; there is a spring in their step which does 
not dissipate. Ron Surridge brought a contingent from Kensington, of 
which he was intensely proud, and their stamina was a credit to him. 
There was a human cocktail from Scotland and a strolling player in 
the best Blondel tradition from G.L.D. Arthur Jones won the Editor's 
prize for the most accommodating sweater, a far-reaching creation in 
mimosa; the President that for the best bow-tie. Nobody won anything 
for decorum. 

The formal business of the Conference began on the Saturday morn- 
ing, when the assembly was addressed by Mr. D. D. Haslam, Deputy 
Secretary of the Library Association. Mr. Haslam has been a servant 
of the Association for thirteen years, by his own confession, and it 
would not be out of place to pay some tribute to his loyal work through- 
out this period. Deputy secretaries, one imagines, get quite a few kicks 
and hardly any ha'pence, like deputy librarians; but where would most 
chiefs be without them? Mr. Haslam on this occasion was precise, 
objective and wholly admirable in his address, which was concerned with 
the machinery for negotiation of salaries within Nalgo and related 
unions, and with the history of the present negotiations so far as 
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they affect librarians. The whole picture is not a happy one, but it 
does not appear as though anyone is asleép on the job, except perhaps 
Nalgo. At all events, comparative salaries for librarians within the 
Civil Service, Universities, special and public libraries leaves the latter 
category pretty far in the rear, not only on starting, but throughout the 
salary range. 'This seems to be a question of lack of direct representa- 
tion on the negotiating body, which is the case with public librarians, 
whereas government librarians negotiate through the I.P.C.S., university 
librarians by virtue of an agreement giving them parity with teaching 
staffs; special librarians are normally paid a rate for the job with parity 
with executives at upper levels. Against this, Mr. Haslam instanced 
negotiations for chief librarians through the J.N.C.C.O., which in thir- 
teen years has not negotiated a single salary agreement for its residual 
officer members. He then dealt with the negotiating history of the N.J.C. 
from 1944 up to the present special claim for librarians. The only direct 
representation which the Library Association has on any negotiating 
i in the United Kingdom is on the Joint Advisory Board for Northern 
Ireland. 

Conference then broke up into three discussion groups under the 
leadership of Mr. D. E. Davinson, Commercial and Technical Librarian, 
Belfast; Mr. T. S. Broadhurst, Deputy Librarian of Liverpool University, 
and Mr. R. G. Surridge, Bibliographical Services Officer, Kensington. 
All three groups followed the same basic pattern, and it would not be 
practicable to do more than mention some of the more diverse points of 
view expressed. It was maintained quite early, for instance, that there 
is not only the question of professional and non-professional staff to be 
considered, but also that ot the non-professional library. Is the small 
branch library in the rural area ever likely to be capable of a profes- 
sional service, or is such a service necessary? The principle of division 
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into categories of professional and non-professional was stated. Do 
you need a total concept of the purpose of the library in order to carry 
out a job? Nobody, it appears, has yet satisfactorily defined the aims 
of the public library; is much progress likely before this can be done? 
Already-mentioned complaints about in-service training, boredom, rou- 
tine and the poor standard of senior librarians were rife in one group. 
Central government of libraries was in general favoured. The import- 
ance of televisual and publicity techniques was stressed. One group was 
unsure that there was any definite relationship between salaries and 
status. The provision of bibliographies at all types of service point, 
with a recommendation of B.N.B., C.B.L. and C.B.L. for the smallest 
was discussed, but not entirely accepted. Censorship reared an interest- 
ing head, unfortunately just as time ran out. 

The final discussion session took the form of an examination of 
problems in public and special libraries. Non-public librarians were 
happy with their status, but not so sanguine about salaries. College 
librarians felt they could accept tutoring as a part of their jobs so long 
as this was confined to library instruction. Again, there was some 
discussion of the present position in college libraries where the salary 
offered may be either in the Burnham or A.P.T. salary scales; some 
uniform application of principles is required. Finally, all university 
and non-public librarians agreed to support their colleagues in public 
libraries in whatever steps they might take towards achieving better con- 
ditions of employment. Public librarians decided on a comparative 
survey of conditions of employment to be undertaken by a professional 
investigator; regretted the chronic staff shortage in some areas which 
lead to a dissipation of professional work; and deplored the generally 
bad interna] communications within the profession. 

The Sunday morning was occupied in part by a talk by Mr. C. 
Wright, B.A., Tutor at Impington Village College, Cambridgeshire, on 
general trade union organisation, negotiating methods and machinery. 
Mr. Wright dealt with the growth of trade unionism in white-collar 
societies, and gave his opinion it was time for agitation on the part of 
libraries, systematically planned and sustained to increase the value of 
their public image. “ Central government," said Mr. Wright, “is a 
softish bargainer." Local government on the other hand, is a bargainer 
of the hard variety, run as it is by " people who know the price of every- 
thing and the value of nothing" (Oscar Wilde). Mr. Wright described the 
success of those bodies who had made direct appeals to Parliament with 
claims based on comparative surveys of their conditions of service—the 
Police (1960), Civil Service (1945), the medical profession and railway- 
men. All in all, Mr. Wright gave no encouragement other than to con- 
tinued blood, sweat and tears, but Conference was informed directly of 
its chances of significant improvement through the channels at present in 
use. These were not good. 

Conference broke up on Sunday afternoon with a general meeting 
which considered several resolutions put before it as a result of the 
deliberations of the week-end. Most of these were in the nature of mice 
produced through the labours of an elephant, but they gave rise to some 
humorous discussion. A motion seeking to ask the L.A. to provide 
materials and a scheme for the "education" of committees and authority 
members seemed rather vague. “ Conference recollections can become 
rather foggy " incisively remarked Mr. Haslam, advising further delib- 
eration of the motion. Conference bowed the knee and referred the 
matter to Council. A motion suggesting secession from Nalgo was 
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heavily defeated. A fascinating idea for a march to the House of 
Commons followed by a "squat" on the pavement outside was proposed 
and seconded by members of the Kensington staff, but it would be un- 
charitable to assume that they did so for the pleasure of watching their 
colleagues in Manchester walking the whole way. The motion was 
defeated on a first count by two votes and more heavily on a recount 
when some nerves apparently failed at the last moment. The President 
reached the kernel of the matter: “ However effectively you squatted 
outside Parliament, it wouldn't improve your status," said Mr. Phillips. 
But it was a nice idea all the same. A fourth motion deploring the 
presentation of Library Association career pamphlets was referred to 
Council for mature consideration. A request that a session of the 1962 
L.A. conference be devoted to the question of conditions of service wàs 
quickly agreed, and it was lastly resolved to ask for a revaluation survey 
into salaries and conditions of service. 

So to the end of the 1961 conference. A happy, fruitful week-end 
certainly; but up to expectations? Perhaps not. Perhaps the theme was 
too big, the implications too enormous, for such a short time. At all 
events, we must wait until next year for another chance. I’m going. 
Are you? 


Weekend Revision School 


The Liverpool, Manchester and North Wales Divisions of the A.A.L. 
are arranging a residential revision school at the White Heather Hotel, 
Llandudno, on 20th-22nd October, 1961. The course will assemble on the 
Friday evening and disperse after lunch on the Sunday. Groups A, B and 
C of the Registration Examination will be covered and Finals students 
who feel that they would benefit from the course will be welcome. A 
Saturday afternoon visit to a University library has been arranged and 
there will be ample time for discussion. 

The cost will be £4 10s., excluding a charge for the afternoon visit, 
and students may be able to claim the whole or part of the fee from their 
education authorities. 

The closing date for applications is September 22nd, 1961, but as 
numbers are limited, it is advisable to book early. Applications should be 
sent to Miss M. Williams, A.L.A., The Old Rectory, Hawarden, Nr. 
Chester, and a deposit of 10s. should accompany all bookings. 

The lecturer-in-charge of the School will be Mr. Roy Stokes, F.L.A., 
and he will be assisted by a panel of full-time lecturers. The course is 
not restricted to members of the Divisions sponsoring it, and all students 
are welcome. 
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A DONE-IT-THEMSELVES LIBRARY 


by R. A. H. O'Nzar, Chesterfield Public Library. 


Men of Derbyshire have a reputation for independence of mind and 
Spirit which is epitomised in their unofficial motto: 


“ Derbyshire born, Derbyshire bred; 
Strong i’ th’ arm, wick i th’ head."* 


Apart from this, one has only to-read The Derby Ram to realise that 
.Derbyshiremen are different. In these days of TV and other potted 

entertainment, it is only natural that the first signs of a growing boredom 
and dissatisfaction with the “telly” should be noticed in children in this 
area. Seventy years ago, children had to find their own entertainment 
and make their own games whilst their parents amused themselves as. best 
they could. In one small corner of Derbyshire at least the local people 
showed that they had minds of their own. 

The village of Lower Hartshay, separated from its neighbour, Upper 
Hartshay, by half a mile and a hill, is about three miles from the railway 
junction of Ambergate and one-and-a-half from Ripley. It was a busy 
little place in 1894 with its coal mine, canal and mineral railway serving 
the local iron works, and it boasted three public houses for the recreation 
of its inhabitants who were nearly all colliers or ironworkers. It appears, 
however, that these three pubs were not sufficient for the lively minds in 
their off-duty hours. At Lower Hartshav, the Erewash canal widens out 
into a basin on which there was a wharf, and there are two »ridges over 
it in the village. It was on one of the bridges that the local people used 
to meet after the day's work in order t> Ciscuss the local news and to 
listen to one of their number reading from a newspaper. When the 
weather was unkind, this informal group would descend to the tow-path 
and continue their discussion under the bridge. One of the habitués of 
the group owned a pig-sty and, when it became vacant, he cleaned it out 
and provided some boxes for use as seats, and then offered it to his friends 
as a regular meeting place. The idea was an immediate success and, 
from then on, there were nightly meetings in the new premises. The 
meeting room was barely six feet square and it was entirely lacking in 
natural light; the door, also, presentec some difficulty for the larger 
members of the Reading Room. 

With true English instinct, the members of the pig-sty reading room 
constituted themselves as a club and drew up a set of rules for what they 
called “ The Lower Hartshay Reading Room.” A subscription of two- 
pence per week was levied on every member so that newspapers and the 
essential candles could be bought. New members had to be properly 
proposed and seconded and were required to pay an entrance fee of six- 
pence for the privilege of joining the club. Two nights every week were 
strictly reserved for reading aloud from the classics of English literature; 
the first books read thus were Carlyle's French revolution and Gibbon's 
Decline and fall. The rules also stipulated that the room should be 
cleaned out by the members on Sunday mornings; gambling and alcoholic 
drinks were forbidden. Rule II was unashamedly realistic: “ Members 
are requested to swear as little as possible." 

At the beginning, membership was small and books were provided 
by the members themselves. The subscriptions and entrance fees provided 
for a daily and a weekly newspaper -o be taken. The reading room 
became rather more than a conventional library or reading room; it was 
a social centre where the members could meet for any purpose except 
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for those activities specifically prohibited by the rules. By .1896, two 
years after its formation, the Reading Room had a membership of over 
fwenty and an adjoining pig-sty was acquired in order to provide more 
room and, incidentally, to make it possible to drown the smell of pig. 
The extra space meant that a proper door could be, fitted,| thus doing 
away with the necessity of bending double in order to get inside, and 
a sky-light inserted so that candles could be dispensed with during day- 
light hours. Another improvement possible at that time was that benches 
could be placed around the walls and a stove set up in the centre of the 
room. All these alterations were carried on by the members themselves 
who had only one trowel between them with the result that most of the 
mortar was laid by hand. The interior furnishings were not quite up to 
present day standards, but they were adequate. The benches were not 
upholstered and consisted basically of orange boxes. There was a decrepit 
and ancient round table in one corner and a clock in a bottle on a ledge 
beneath shelves holding numerous books and magazines. A large notice 
with the words “ No Swearing Allowed. By Order ” on it was flanked by 
a couple of prints of, presumably, local scenes. 

Eight years later, the fame of the “ do-it-yourself ” library i in Lower 
Hartshay had spread far and wide, and many people had sent gifts of 
books and periodicals so that there were then several hundred books 
available for the members. The President, Mr. Lambert, and his friends 
never ceased to be surprised at this generosity which meant that their 
library included the novels of Dickens and Scott, many biographies of 
famous men, political and historical works by such writers as John Stuart 
Mill, McCarthy and others. Each book had fixed inside an exhortation: 
“ Read slowly, pause frequently, think seriously, keep cleanly, return duly 
with the corners of the leaves not turned up.” This was for the benefit 
of those members who liked to take the books home with them, although 
the twice-weekly readings continued. 

Round. about the turn of the century it was being suggested by some 
that the Lower Hartshay Reading Room deserved better premises, but 
the members of it would not hear of it. Their independence 'of spirit 
would not allow them to accept patronage from anywhere and, as they 
pointed out, they would not have felt at home in a smart new building. 
The villagers clearly were proud of their own reading room and library 
and would not have welcomed outside interference. To-day there is no 
sign of the pig-sty, the canal is dry, the wharf disused and ruinous and 
no one has any recollection of the flourishing library which was once 
theirs. Curiously, however, there is an open space: a couple of hundred 
yards from the site of the pig-sty which is known locally as “ The reading 
room.” No one seems to know to whom it belongs and it is tempting 
to think that perhaps some “benefactor” gave a site and proposed pro- 
viding a new building on it, but that the members, true to their spirit of 
self-sufficiency, quietly went into liquidation at the prospect of being 

“improved” by an outsider and allowed their venture to end: and be 
forgotten. 

Nowadays when we are always being told that we have never had 
it (what?) so good, the villagers of Lower Harsthay must go to Ripley if 
they want a book, although some of them can use the fortnightly mobile 
library which stops quite near. There is, of course, no call now for such 
an enterprise as the Lower Hartshay Reading Room, but it would be 
interesting to be able to judge the relative values placed by. the local 
people on their own reading room-cum-library and the present day library 
service provided by the local authority and paid for out of: the rates. 
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The scope and contents oi their library were severely limited, -but it e 
theirs; this, in Derbyshire, counts for much, 

*This line is often, wrong!y, quoted as «e Sone, r th’ arm, weak i th 
head"; “Wick” is a dialect word meaning “quick” “impulsive.” 


To the Atkinson Library, Southport 


Within that sweet cell there is many a belle— 
You may go there and see for vourself, 

. For easily found, they are handsomely bound 
And it’s rare that they're left on the shelf. 


They are pleasant of line and their type is divine, 

Not rigid, but charmingly curved ; 

They are light as the breeze, and are picked up with ease 
(Though the cnes that have slips are reserved). 


But of all the above there is one that I love. 
She is cut in a praiseworthy fashion, 

She is perfectly packed, she is lavishly backed, 
And her frontispiece fills me with passion. 


Ah sorrow! Ah pain! All my love is in vain, 
Although it is pure and devoat, 
For she dwells in the womb of the Reference Room, 
And I can't—as you know—-ake her out! 
E. STEPHENS. 
Reprinted by courtesy of the editor of "The Red Rose" school 
magazine of King George V Grammar School, Southport. 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 
Epitor: PETER LABDON | 
Central Library, Southgate, Stevenage 


VOL. 54 NO. 7. JULY, 1961. 


Comment 


Commonwealth Technical Training Week was heralded with a blare 
of publicity worth every decibel to any librarian fortunate enough to be 
able to participate in it. To the profession, the main attraction was 
probably the chance to attract the attention of the public to the range 
of printed material available on a multiplicity of careers. This was an 
opportunity not to be missed. 


The cause of librarianship as a career, however, can hardly have 
been enhanced by the printed matter put out by the Library Association, 
which was catastrophic. Both the poster and the leaflet carried the slogan 
— Be a librarian’. Since the object of both appeared to be to persuade 
the public that we are all stodgy creatures without a glimmer of imagina- 
tion one can only ask, more in sorrow than in anger: why? 


The poster, in green and white, listed a selection of the responsibilities 
undertaken by the average librarian, superimposed on a large question 
mark. Top of the list, for some reason best known to the designer, was 
‘Illustrations collections’, a wildly fascinating occupation. ‘Reference 
enquiries’ came fifth, just above ‘Extension activities’. Any vertical order 
carries an implication of priority, even though none is intended. The 
implication that looking after an illustrations collection is an important, 
let alone a universal, part of librarianship is totally erroneous. 


And what of the leaflet which accompanied it? In design, pedestrian; 
in conception, uninspired; in appeal, lacking. No colour, no imagination 
and above all, no conviction. True, it will do no damage to the sen- 
sibilities of those reading it, but it will not encourage them to look further 
into the possibilities the profession holds. 


Through the week the local library should have provided the one 
essential service—the service only the library could give—to supplement 
the aim of the exhibitions arranged: it should have provided information 
and help to scores of young people and their parents anxious about 
careers. What a tragedy in its own publicity the Library Association 
could not have reflected the urgency and importance of that service. An 
opportunity buried in the ground. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE POSITION OF THE A.A.L. 
IN 1961 AND ITS ROLE IN THE FUTURE 


by G. W. Thompson, Whessoe Limited, Darlington. 


With the reorganisation of the L.A. partially accomplished and the 
setting up of a sub-committee of the A.A.L. council “to review the con- 
stitution of the Association as a whole",* the time would seem to be ripe 
for a re-appraisal of the position and functions of the A.A.L. as it exists 
today. Unfortunately it seems already certzin that the status quo will 
be officially blessed and perpetuated. It is :oo much to expect the A.A.L’s 
own sub-committee to recommend any oi the basic changes needed to 
restore the A.A.L. to usefulness in our modern library world. Jn that 
light these notes are perhaps little more thzn a theoretical exercise. They 
are written, however, in the hope that at the next reorganisation but one 
they may be relevant and that out of that future reorganisation some- 
thing really useful may emerge. 


At present the A.A.L. exists as a parallel organisation to the L.A. 
This is obviously wrong. It weakens and divides the profession when 
the profession needs unity more than ever before. The only way to 
return the A.A.L. to its original raison d'etre and to give the young 
professional librarian a chance is to impose an age limit as a condition 
of membership. This suggestion (from the L.A.) was recently thrown out 
by the A.A.L. council, and the L.A. has since weakly acceded to repre- 
sentations from the A.A.L. about it. Of the Council which threw the 
idea out only three members must, by the rules of the Association, be 
under 30. Is this a case of self-preservation being the first law of man? 
It would be interesting to know what proportion of the A.A.L. member- 
ship is under 30 or under 33. At the moment the President and Treasurer 
of the Association were elected to L.A. membership in 1931 and 1930 
respectively. They are bcth admirable men no doubt, but scarcely in 
the first bloom of youth. Where are the youth of the profession which 
the A.A.L. is supposed to represent? The proposal (Assistant Librarian, 
May, 1961) to hold a presidential dinner for future A.A.L. presidents 
would further the paraliel to the L.A. By tradition only chiefs are 
excluded from A.A.L. membership. Whbo, then, does the A.A.L. represent 
who is not already adequately represented in the L.A.? And following 
logically from this, why should the A.A.L. in its present form have any 
representatives on the L.A. council, never mind five? The argument 
against an age limit, that experienced men would be lost to professional 
activities, does not hold water. If the man is any good he will graduate 
naturally to L.A. branch committees and to the L.A. Council. If he is no 
good there is no loss. 


The question then is how a re-vitalised A.A.L. could most usefullv 
serve the interests of the younger part of the profession. A student's 
section would be an obvious part of the A.A.L. 99 per cent of all library 
students should be members of the new section and they would form 
upwards of 50 per cent of the A.A.L. membership. The A.A.L., com- 
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prising as it would students and those professionally qualified people who 
could still remember their own examination tribulations (i.e. those under 
35) would be a sufficiently well-balanced body to make authoritative 
criticisms of the examination set up. Many of the A.A.L.'s present func- 
tions could be suitably enlarged and included in this field, e.g., textbook 
publication, educational visits, scrutiny of examination papers for unfair 
questions, etc. Correspondence courses, it seems, will die a natural death 
in the near future. The resurrection of the thesis as an examination 
method combined with an A.A.L. covering youth interests could lead 
naturally to a research section in the A.A.L. A push from below in this 
sphere would do the L.A. no harm and subjects crying out for research 
are legion. Practical research. could be carried out by teams of A.A.L. 
members. Experience gained in this field would be of great use to any 
librarian for the rest of his professional career. Another field in which 
the A.A.L. could usefully interest itself is composed of those professional 
activities which the L.A. exams and the Library Schools scarcely touch 
but which are vital to any professional librarian. Public speaking springs 
to mind in this category, public relations and committee work are others 
where librarians too often continue to be amateurish. These and many 
other subjects need much more time, effort and enthusiasm spent on 
them. The A.A.L. could provide those things. 


Another of the present faults of the A.A.L. is its municipal library 
mindedness. At ihe moment the President, Honorary Secretary, and 
Honorary Treasurer are all municipal library men. This tendency is 
probably due to the fact that municipal librarians have never had a sec- 
tion of their own and have come to regard the A.A.L. as theirs. A start 
has been made to rectify this. More can be done. Before 35 it is reason- 
able to assume that a librarian has not become set in his ways. This is 
the time to foster the sense of the unity of the profession in librarians 
and emphasise the similarities in the various fields of librarianship rathei 
than the differences. If the A.A.L. could contribute to this they could 
really point to their achievements with pride. 


Until the general principles guiding the A.A.L. have been amended 
all ideas for its future must remain theoretical. Perhaps the recently 
created sub-committee will do some fundamental re-thinking though the 
likelihood is remote. Let them consider whether any similar professional 
body to the L.A. tolerates a comparable organisation to the A.A.L.—as 
is now stands—within it. Let them also consider the position of the A.A.L. 
with regard to the good of the profession as a whole with as little self- 
interest or anti-L.A. prejudice as possible. Last and most important let 
them remember that the A.A.L. is for the youth of the profession. 


There are only a few ideas in this article and none of them new, or 
considered in detail, as critics will no doubt soon point out. ‘The answer 
is that there will be no lack of ideas if youth is given its head in the 
A.A.L. And the details will work out too. 

*See page 142 for a note on the Constitution and work of the Re-organisation 

Sub-Committee.—EpirOR. 
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MARRIED WOMEN IN LIBRARIES 


by Mrs. S. Simsova, Finchley Public Library. 


The- number of women in the profession is increasing rapidly and 
yet little attention is paid to their problems. While wita regard to the 
teaching profession the ‘Come Back’ advertisements can be seen on all 
sides the problem of women in librarianship remains almost unnoticed, 
even in our own press. Occasionally there appears a letter complaining 
of the major difficulties waiting for women librarians in their jobs. In 
a recent letter of this kind (Assistant Librarian, May, 1961), Mrs. Glass 
draws the conclusion, in the light of her own experiences, that few women 
will find it worthwhile to qualify. 


It is a waste both from the viewpoint of national economy and the 
individuals concerned to prevent qualified people from doing jobs for 
which they have been trained and to discourage new entrants from taking 
their examination through the fear that they will not be able to use 
their qualifications if they happen to be women. In this article I would 
like to examine the position from the viewpoint of a woman who does 
not let herself be discouraged. What are her chances? 


If she decides to stay single her pos:tion is not too bad. With the 
present shortage of men in the profession she is bound to find some pro- 
motion although her progress is probably going to be slower than that 
of her. male colleagues. In her profess:onal life she will have nearly 
equal chances with men; in her personal life, however, she will be denied 
full development. Very likely she will choose to marry as most of her 
male colleagues do. After their marriage many women nowadays carry 
on with their work. No librarian can Jose her job through marriage; 
what she loses are her prospects of promotion. By being married she is 
expected to be less seriously interested in her profession. This becomes 
apparent to her when she applies for her first new job. Quite possibly 
she is going to be interviewed about her domestic life rather than her 
professional experience and ability. Few avthorities will deny her a job 
if she proves her intentions to be really serious, especially if there are no 
male candidates and if the grade is not too high. I think that in this 
respect Mrs. Glass must have been especially unlucky. Having changed 
my job several times in the last ten years I can say that I have been 
treated fairly in competition with men in most interviews, in spite of 
being married. It seems that the conditions are improving all the time 
there ped many more married women in responsible positions than there 
used to be. 


The second critical period will come with the arrival of her first 
child. 1 expect that very few married men among librarians would deny 
that they have improved their qualifications as human beings through 
being fathers. This is bcund to be reflected in their werk and therefore 
both men and women librarians should bz encouraged not only to qualify 
professionally, but also to develop their personal life fully. Probably 
most women, given the choice, would stay with their children until they 
grow up and then come back to their professon. They would come back 
with more experience and with a capacity for detached judgment to gain 
which the academic staff of universities are sent for long periods of 
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Sabbatical leave. Unfortunately it does not seem to be possible to do 
this; at least very few women succeed in it. In most cases a woman's 
career does not finish with marriage, as Mrs. Glass suggests, it finishes 
when she leaves her job to have children. All her qualifications are 
wasted for the rest of her life including the many years when her children 
will no longer depend on her. 


The present superannuation regulations relating to public libraries 
make a return to local goverment after a period of absence difficult. In 
addition to the usual prejudices against women, married women, women 
with children—there is the handicap with regard to superannuation of 
costing the employing authority more than those with an uninterupted 
record of service. The chances are that on her return a woman will get 
only a temporary non-professional job. There are a few lucky ones who 
have managed to come back to more responsible positions, but most 
women fail through lack of understanding on the part of the employing 
authorities. 


Thus it seems that if a woman does not want to waste the many 
years spent on her study and give up all prospects of being able to earn 
later in life the money she is entitled to by her qualifications she has to 
carry on with her employment while bringing up her family. This is a 
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very difficult task. What provisions are there for the few who either 
have to or want to do it? 


Maternity leave in local government seems fairly generous. Accord- 
ing to the Charter a woman is entitled to eleven weeks before and seven 
weeks after the birth of the child. The first month is on full pay, the 
rest on half pay plus Maternity Allowance. Further leave without pay 
is left to the discretion of the employing authority. This takes good care 
of the welfare of the expectant mother as most women can work longer 
than eleven weeks before the baby is due. The seven weeks after the 
expected date of birth of the child are much too short even if the baby 
arrives on time which is not always the case. Some babies are several 
weeks late which shortens the period even more. The mother may be 
certified as physically fit at the end of six weeks, but it takes much longer 
to recover full strength again. According to the Charter it is possible to 
get a further extension of leave without pay. I doubt that any authority 
would be sympathetic to this kind of request, seeing that some of them 
are even unwilling to grant leave for study purposes. Later on, as the 
baby outgrows its first clothes and the mother regains her former fitness, ` 
it is not so difficult for her, but it would be easier if mothers with small 
children could have part-time work. More authorities should follow the 
example of the L.C.C. who offer part-time professional work in their 
school libraries. 


To sum up: women in the profession should be encouraged to qualify. 
They should not be asked to sacrifice their personal life to the profession. 
Marriage and family should be an accepted part of their life, because it 
is through them that their personalities can be fully developed. The 
most satisfactory solution for a woman is to retire for a few years when 
she is expecting her first child and she should have no fears about the 
future—about not being able to come back. More part-time qualified 
jobs should be provided to make it possible for her tc return sooner. 
Finally, for those who do not wish to interrupt their service, there should 
be better understanding of their problems, longer maternity leave and 
more moral support from their colleagues. Not all children whose 
mothers go out to work are neglected or grow up to become juvenile 
delinquents and working mothers do not love their children less. 


As a word of encouragement to those women who wonder whether 
to qualify because their career would come anyway to an end, I would 
like to add that there are enlightened authorities who do not discriminate 
against women as can be seen from the fact that I was given a well-graded 
job when my baby was six months old. 
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HAS TV CHANGED OUR READING HABITS ? 
by John O'Riordan, Finchley Public Library: 


Reading is part of our basic education, and the heritage of our civilis- 
ation. We derive knowledge mainly through reading. Of course, there 
are "visual aids" and no one would be so foolish (not even librarians) as 
to underestimate the influence of television, films and the treatre. But 
these all have their limitations, which, compared with reading, offer very 
restricted opportunities for selection. You must take what is provided 
at a given time: a choice, perhaps, between two channels on T.V., and 
possibly three cinema programmes in your district if you are lucky. The 
book-reader's opportunities for selection, on the other hand, are only 
limited by his own pocket and by his proximity to the local library. 


But reading is more than just translating printed or written words 
into actual or imagined sounds. It is letting the author's words germinate 
in the mind, generating fresh systems of thought and stimulating the 
imagination to greater and infinite possibilities. No other activity, not 
even watching television, achieves this and gives quite the same source 
of pleasure. With a good book you can always enjoy the company of an 
author you like and respect. Meeting the author in print is much more 
fun than seeing the man in the flesh and, oh, how odious and wearisome 
some of those T.V. personalities can be! 


Nevertheless, we all remember from our ‘reading aloud’ days at 
school the satisfaction of a shared experience when a skilled interpreter 
or commentator gave a fuller vision to our own private reading and words 
and phrases which previously meant little to us as individual readers be- 
came more meaningful. This is precisely the effect of television. The 
programme-planners and T.V. spokesman do the interpreting for us, 
while we sit back and watch the screen and vistas of other worlds are 
opened before our eyes. No mental effort or concentration is required. 
Easy to see where the mass appeal comes in. Reading, however light and 
escapist in trend, whether it be the latest Agatha Christie or Cronin, 
demands concentration. Not so with T.V. In fact, ‘looking-in’ offers 
a more acceptable means of mental relaxation than reading a book. 


If this is the case, why is it alleged that more people are reading than 
ever before? First, let us make certain whether they are. All we know is 
that book-borrowing from public libraries has definitely increased each 
year, and librarians tell us that television has stimulated reading. Whilst 
it is true, I think, that T.V. has aroused popular interest in such lesser- 
known subjects as archaeology, animal-behaviour, bird-lore, medicine, 
etc., I am not prepared to believe that T.V. has over-night turned us into 
a nation of bookworms. It may well be that the prices of books are 
responsible for more people borrowing from public libraries. If we ask 
whether more people are buying books than they used to, I would say, to 
judge by the interiors of some houses, I do not think so. People will 
spend no end of money on records and cigarettes, but not on books. 
Some even imagine they possess a proud, personal library if they have a 
book-case full of paperbacks. 


Both reading and viewing need undivided attention and, therefore, 
are competing for the use of our leisure time. (After all, the day has 
still only twenty-four hours). The conclusion to be drawn, surely, is that 
less time is being spent in reading than before, unless people are sitting 
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up half the night reading a book, which seems unlikely. Anyone who 
looks at the extreme feebleness of most of the programmes which are 
being seen can be forgiven for thinking that a return to former reading. 
habits is only a question of time. If the late Sir Thomas Beecham's 
opinion—" Two thirds of television is for half-wits’—is true (and I am 
bound to say that I agree with him) then those who takz fullest advan- 
tage from reading must be reckoned among the bookish minority, whilst 
the rest of the nation must, on that assumption, be branded as half-wits. 
Three-quarters of the population now have T.V. sets, and a fair propor- 
tion of these are rented. If there is one thing an Englishman likes it is 
his ‘moneysworth’, and nc amount of drivel on the screen will induce 
him to forego his evening's viewing. And books, along with many other 
things, will take second place. 


That being so, there is no great cause for alarm. Reading can be 
summed up as the communication of ideas by means of the printed or 
written word. We should treat television as just another means for the 
communication of ideas. Cinema, radio, the theatre, and now television 
are all allied media for the transmission of ideas.* They can be misin- 
terpreted and abused, and often are, buz none are evi! in themselves. 
There are book-addicts and T.V. fanatics (the second being the more 
dangerous!), but these are not typical of tae national trend. When every 
household has a television set—and that day is fast approaching—then. 
perhaps, we shall learn to live with T.V., as we do with radio or the 
gramophone, It will then be looked upon as one more means of relaxa- 
tion along with reading, listening, and (a dying art, I fear) polite con- 
versation. 

* Allan Brockett, “ The Future of Reading." Library World, November, 1954. 
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Correspondence 


Bibliography and Book Selection 


i 
Jt is always pleasant to find that somebody has read what one has 
written, and still more so to discover that it has been remembered. But 
Mr. O'Riordan's kindly remark might lead people to think that I am 
just a beatnik bibliographer, one who mocks the idols of our tribe. That, 
Sir, Y must deny. Of course, it is inevitable that something written in 
haste and probably a bad temper should make more impact than a calm, 
considered composition, such as an appeal for a better salary or a more 
than usually costive article on information retrieval. That does not 
alter the fact that people are still failing in bibliography in some profusion. 
I find this sad, because bibliography is a fascinating subject when looked 
at in the right way. : 


The wrong way was typified for me, in a quite different field of 
knowledge, when I was one of a number of unwilling souls set to learn 
the innermost workings of firearms from a corporal loaded with long 
service and good conduct stripes. We found his instruction tedious, partly 
because we had been told by our mothers never to mess about with such 
things, partly because the corporal believed that it was enough to know 
the names of the bits; to know how they worked was none of our busi- 
ness. When one day he told us that this particular hole was called the 
aperture the class was divided into two schools of thought: those who 
now realized that the whole thing was a fiddle, and those who felt that 
their previous education had been neglected to a degree now past all 
amendment. One way or the other, the precious rapport with the instructor 
was lost. 


Now any syllabus tends to embalm a subject, but it is the job of 
those who teach it, and of those who learn it, to make the dry bones 
dance if they can. It is less facts that are to be learnt than processes. 
chains of developments, causes and more or less logical effects, "Think 
of the sixteenth century author willing to let his work be mauled by some 
low printer to reach his public and some money, think of the spivvish 
private press turning out things (usually ‘Daphnis and Chloe’) in unmen- 
tionable type-faces to catch the smart market, think of the bibliographcal 
wide boys, the Wises and Rosenbachs, tripping up the pot-hunters who 
ought to have stuck to cigarette cards if they didn't want to get nipped. 
Some of this, and the friskets and the cancels look a little more 
homely. 


We want pat answers too often in librarianship, and the joy of the 
profession should be that it grows as its subject matter grows. "There 
are plenty of excuses for turning even bibliography into a dull grind, a 
set of half-understood, dubiously authenticated ‘facts’ which are mopped 
up by the student, spread out to please the examiners, and forgotten. But 
a little imagination will never do any harm, so that a hand press will 
retain something of the sputnik effect it had when it was first used, or 
behind a Kelmscott book can be seen great Morris, foreseeing a better 
world. And all this is more relevant to the information scientists jug- 
gling with éoded microfilm than they would sometimes have us believe, 
or than we might fear. ; 
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We, after all, are not prirters, paper-makers, or wealihy bibliophiles. 
We therefore must be liable to regard as dry technical jargon what to 
those in the business is living talk, but, in return, the librarian should be 
able to see from his own peculiar angle a wider view than the specialist. 
Whether someone who will handle Chemical Abstracts more often than 
Caxtons should know much historical bibliography is perhaps arguable— 
though my answer, which would take long to expound, is ‘Yes, and there's 
no such thing as historical biblography anyhow'. While the subject is 
studied, however, I would plead that the Parts of a Book, and all the 
owlish approach they represent, should be given a quiet- burial, and that 
bibliography should be seen. not as the study, without the benefit of 
being able to practise them, of various arts and crafts, some dead or 
dying, but as meaningful knowledge for civilized practical librarians. 


A. C. Buss, Royal Technical College, Salford. 


In your ‘Comment’ for May you appeal for suggestions about the 
typography and lay-out of the Assistant Librarian; on page 101 Mr. 
O'Riordan intimates that an interest in bibliography is the esoteric con- 
cern of a lunatic fringe. “One profession”? 


Surely it is reasonable to expect knowledge of and interest in the 
physical form of our charges—books are not merely objects that material- 
ise from the bookseller; they vary in make-up almost as much as in con- 
tent and appearance can make a considerable difference to the readability 
of a book. 


Does Mr. O’Riordan really. not give a damn what his books look like 
or how they have been produced? Among the ‘rubbish in print’ of which 
he speaks is much shoddy and non-durable book-production against which 
one hopes he will tend to discriminate when making his selection. If 
librarians hope to improve tkings in this direction it is essential that they 
know what is involved in making books. Some of us are interested in 
printing, paper and binding and despite Mr. O’Riordan our interest is 
not academic and esoteric. This aspect of bibliography is after all con- 
cerned with a fundamental part of the tools of our trade. 


Peter A. Hoare, Student, University of London School of Librarianship 
and Archives. 


The letter from John O’Riordan prompts me to make my usual plea 
for a work on book-selection. Existing texi-books are pre-war, and im- 
portant contributions to the subject in journals are few (vide "Five years' 
work in librarianship"). 'The conclusion is, therefore, that either there 
is nothing, or nothing new, to say, or tha: no one is brave enough or suf- 
ficiently qualified to write one. I cannot believe either of these to be 
true. 


Book selection and stock editing are surely the most important tasks 
of the practising librarian—even though this is regrettably not reflected 
in the new examination syllabus. There must be room for a text-book 
on general principles and administrative aspects, and our journals should 
be crowded with discussions of current practice and prob'ems. The nearest 
we get are those interminable arguments on the provisien of light fiction 
in public libraries, where discussion is of categories, and not as it should 
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be, of titles and series. A notable exception was an article on stock 
editing by À. C. Jones in the Library World towards the end of last 
year. 


I should be pleased to know if a general text-book is being planned, 
and to hear views on the subject. 


PAUL N. TURNER, Islington Public Library. 


The Assistant Librarian 


Mr. White is certainly voicing my opinion of the new cover of the 
Assistant Librarian, and in fact rouses me to voice it for myself. The 
former cover, I seem to remember, was rather pleasantly designed and no 
assistant librarian would have been ashamed to be seen carrying it. This 
is more than can be said for the new one. Any dweller in the great 
world outside which we are so anxious to impress might be forgiven for 
assuming that we, like our official organ, are crude, tasteless and cheaply 
produced. If we were salmon-pink, too, it wouldn't be surprising. Any- 
one who has studied typography (and who hasn’ t?) ought to be blushing. 


As Mr. Saunders-White suggests, comparison with the Library Asso- 
ciation Record would prove salutary. The enormous improvement in its 
appearance has made it really a pleasure to look at. Of course, a pro- 
fessional-looking job like this costs money. I think it is money well 
spent. Whatever the reason for the new cover there is no excuse for the 
choice of that unforgivable ‘shadow’ titling so reminiscent of the cut- 
price grocer, the village jumble-sale and the handbill left by the rag-and- 
bone man—and I hope no one detects any analogies there, for none were 
intended. 

Mary PEARCE, Buckinghamshire County Library. 


May I comment further upon your reply in the May Assistant 
Librarian to my earlier criticism of the new cover? 


Firstly my limited knowledge of typography (gained mainly from 
passing Group B) was the basis of my criticism as you point out but in 
the question of the present cover instinct and taste would suffice. Secondly, 
that readers of the Assistant Librarian should be asked to “do us all a 
favour” by providing suggestions seems to me to be all wrong. Surely 
the person responsible for the existence of the journal should be in that 
position by education, qualification, taste and enthusiasm in order to set 
an example for us ignorant readers and students to follow? 

However, here for what they are worth are my humble suggestions 
and constructive criticisms:— 


(a2) I am personally not very fond of the type face used which | 
think is Gill Shadow—this is at its best on a coated paper in black. 


(b) The choice of pink plus a fairly rough paper was an unhappy 
one and does not do the type face justice. 


(c) By printing in brown the typeface looks a little fuzzy and in- 
definite. 


(d) The actual layout I have no great quarrel with. 
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Suggestions for improvement. 
(a) Use a coated paper or a smoothez paper with or without colour. 


(b) Or, alter the colour perhaps to a pale blue, pale yellow or terra- 
cotta whilst printing in black—my preference being for Albertus or per- 
haps Ultra Bodoni italic faces. 


These suggestions refer to the cover as it is at present. I would like 
to see the whole of the Assistant Librarian redesigned by an expert artist 
typographer if financially possible so as to set an example for students of 
bibliography and as a help towards the much needed status for librarians. 


NORMAN SAUNDERS-WHITE, Herefordshire County Library. 


I like the new cover. 


P. V. SPOONER, Camberwell Public Library. 


I like Mr. Spooner.—Ep. 


Status 


Librarian—hurrah—Social Class I 

That is what Ian Wilkes says has been done 
By the Register Office. Now, I wonder why? 
I'm so overcome I could sit Cown and cry 
For the sheer joy of it. But alas in Class III 
Along with the typists and barmaids, I see 

Is a group we know well, the poor L.G.O., 
So I don't sit and cry, I just puff and I blow. 
Class-classifying, a bletant example 

I says to myself. Now which shall I sample? 
To hell with the local, I'll fill me with joy 

Tl transfer to Special like dear R. J. Hoy, 
And if they won't have me, TIl not go all glum 
I'll stay in the local as just one more bum! 


JacK Dove, Hove Public Library. 


A.A.L. Panel of Tutors 


Vacancies have occurred in the panel for tutors in English literature 
(Registration Dviia (i) and (ii).. Would Fellows interested in this work 
please write to Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A.. 49, Halstead Gardens, London, 
N.21, who will supply full details. f 
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REVIEW : 
British Education Index London, Library Association, 1961. 


In 1954 the librarians of Institutes of Education of British universities 
began publication of the Index to selected British educational periodicals, 
issued three times a year to a restricted number of subscribers, and it is a 
pleasure to see the first thirteen issues of this cumulated as British educa- 
tion index (under which title the four-monthly issues are now appearing) 
and made more widely available. 


The need for such an index hardly needs stressing; for its only rival, 
the H. W. Wilson Company's Education Index is devoted mainly to 
American periodicals, indexing not more than half a dozen British ones. 
While the British education index does not attempt to be exhaustive in its 
coverage, it indexes some fifty periodicals, all British with the exception 
of the International review of education. Of these about half are purely 
educational periodicals, including all the principal research journals, and 
are indexed in their entirety; the others are journals in related fields or 
concerned with subjects of the curriculum, and are indexed only so far 
as " matter of direct educational interest" is concerned. For the cumula- 
tion, entries have been drawn from the Subject index to periodicals for 
educational articles in non-educational periodicals: a useful addition. 
The phrase “ direct educational interest" has been quite liberally inter- 
preted, especially in the field of psychology; the Journal of experimental 
psychology has been completely indexed, and a wide selection made from 
other psychological journals. 


There is, however, some restriction in subject-matter that may not be 
immediately obvious. Originally it was decided not to index periodicals 
devoted to adult education, that subject being already covered elsewhere, 
and Adult education was added to the periodicals indexed only in 1957, 
although articles on the subject appearing in those periodicals that were 
indexed have appeared from the start. A similar decision, though 
unavowed, seems to have been made about educational administration. 
Education was added only at the very end of the period covered by this 
cumulation, and the School government chronicle is still not included, a 
fact that should be borne in mind by anybody using the index to trace 
literature on this topic. Book reviews are unfortunately not indexed, but 
bibliographies appearing in the periodicals are. 


Would some form of classified arrangement have been preferable to 
the alphabetical one adopted? Perhaps, if an ideal classification for so 
complex a subject as education were to be found; but the alphabetical 
arrangement seems adequate for most practical purposes. There has been 
sensible duplication of entries. In addition, there are annotations where 
obscure titles make them necessary. 


If the H. W. Wilson Company's interest in British educational periodi- 
cals could be awakened, the Education index might widen its British cover- 
age. Even if this happens—and it hardly seems probable that it would 
include as many British periodicals as are indexed by the British education 
index—the latter will still serve a useful purpose, as, devoted as it is to the 
native product, and with subject-headings derived from British conditions 
and terminology, it will bring relevant material to light more easily. The 
Education index has the advantage of more frequent publication at present; 
there is a two years' gap between the present date and the last periodicals 
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mdexed in this cumulation. Perhaps, therefore, it may be hoped that, if 
sufficient demand is roused, the four-monthly issues of the British Educa- 
tion index may become available for more general distribution, and the 
only serious cause for complaint about this publication be thus done away 
with. 

Joan M. Turner, B.A., F.L.A., Paddington Public Library. 


Cataloguing and Classification; Some Aspects ; 
A Symposium 
Birmingham, West Midlands Division. 


A very useful pamphlet containing six papers, which could add 10 
per cent. to the Group A pass list. Miss Norris is as usual stimulating 
with her “random thoughts” and almost every sentence could start a 
lengthy argument. I think she intends this paper to be taken as such 
rather than a categorical statement. She does provide food for thought 
not only for students but practising cataloguers also. 


Mr. Batty and Miss Higgs give excellent descriptions of Birmingham’s 
reclassification. This paper does emphasize the opportunities for initia- 
tive in the older systems. The many new libraries offer great scope for 
new ideas, but the older libraries do also and the younger professional 
may look upon them with disfavour simply bceause they are old. 


Mr. Taylor and Mr. Sheppard deal expertly with examination tech- 
nique in A (iii). It is an established fact that some good candidates fail 
purely through lack of ‘exammanship’ and much has been written on the 
subject. These are valuable contributions to the subject and worth an 
hour of anybody’s valuable time. 


Philip Record will be sadly missed by many librarians and this is 
probably his last contribution to the professional press. It is an eclectic 
work on the formulation of subject headings in which he summarizes the 
theory from the major codes in a useful form. 

The whole work marks the Golden Jubliee of the West Midlands 
Division of the A.A.L. and being concerned with student problems is 
most appropriate. My most serious criticism is that it is wholly conceived 
from the public library angle. Surely some benevolent college, university 
government or industrial librarian could have been inveigled into writing 
something from his own point of view? 


T. BRIMELOW, F.L.A., Lecturer, Leeds School of Librarianship. 
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A.A.L. NEWS 


. The Re-organisation Sub-committee 


Members elected by Council: The Officers of the A.A.L.: 
W. S. H. ASHMORE (Sheffield). W. Howard PniLLIs (President). 
ARTHUR Jones (Paddington). W. 3. THompson (Vice-President). 
JoHN H. Jones (Hertfordshire). Joun Hoye (Honorary Secretary). 
GEOFFREY LANGLEY (Notingham) H. G. Horrowav (Hon. Treasurer) 
GEOFFREY SMITH (Hampshire). Perse LaBDON (Honorary Editor). 


Three of the elected members and five of the total Sub-Committee 
are under 35; one is under 30. Three members are from County libraries, 
seven from municipal authorities. 

The Sub-Committee met for the first time on June 8th at Chaucer 
House and decided to base its deliberations upon a memorandum sub- 
mitted by Mr. J. H. Jones, whilst at the same time taking into account 
additional suggestions from within the sub-committee as the investigation 
proceeded. The Sub-Committee would welcome comment from both 
divisions and individuals within the A.A.L. such as Mr. Thompson's 
article published in this issue. Such material should reach the Honorary 
Secretary for private consideration or the Honorary Editor for publica- 
tion as soon as possible. Broadly, the Sub-Committee considered the 
Association initially from two levels—its purpose, as defined and as estab- 
lished by precedent; anc its structure. The first meeting lasted three- 
and-a-half hours and some headway was made in general terms, though 
it should be emphasised that it is not envisaged that the investigation - 
should be a speedy one in view of the lasting effect the implementation 
of any of its recommendations may have. Perhaps it would not be 
impolitic to stress that the Sub-Committee is willing to take into account 
any representations made to it. Corporatelv it is the servant of the Asso- 
ciation. 


General News 

. Leyton Public Library has recently received a good deal of acclaim 
for the quality of its “ Personal Booklist ” service and for the design 
and. presentation of the printed subject bibliographies which are produced 
as occasion arises. The “Personal Book ist" service includes the compila- 
tion of selective bibliographies on any subject for which there appears to 
be a demand, and these are typed. on to a specially printed form advising 
the potential reader of zhe whereabouts of each book, but emphasising 
that these may be obtained through onz service point if it is more con- 
venient to the reader. About sixty lists cf this sort are produced each 
year, The printed subject bibliographies are compiled to supplement exhi- 
bitions and are pleasantly printed by the Corporation’s Printing Depart- 
ment using mechanical tints in some cases with text set by Varityper and 
printed by Multilith offset via Xerox to produce paper masters. The 
lists are designed by J. R. Pain, Leyton's senior Technical Assistant, who 
must find great satisfaction in this worx. All in all, a good example of 
what a library service can provide in the way of professional help to those 
who need it. 

Islington Public Library figures in the prize list for the John Cotton 
Dana Publicity awards, the American library profession’s principal awards 
in this field sponsored by the A.L.A. and the Wilson Library Bulletin. 
Islington received a special certificate fcr “ tackling the problem of reach- 
ing readers and arriving at a direct solution through systematic, street-by- 
street distribution of library material.” Principally, a printed brochure 
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explaining the library's services is distributed by library employees in door 
to door coverage of non-readers. Islington is the only non-American 
library to figure in the list of awards. 

Andre Deutsch, the publishers, announce that they have purchased 
the firm of Grafton & Co., traditionally library publishers, which includes 
the Library World. Deutsch intend to continue Grafton’s publishing 
policy and the Library World appears to be in no danger of discontinua- 
uu Five new titles will appear this year on various aspects of librarian- 
ship. 


Late Correspondence 
Punched transaction cards. 


Mr. A. C. Jones writes: “ I am sorry to have to point out two errors 
in my article in the June Assistant Librarian. The first is the statement 
on page 109 that I.C.T. 40-column centre-punched cards, size 5 x 12 cms. 
may be of ‘former Hollerith type with rectangular slots.’ Hollerith-type 
cards are not in fact available in this size, though a wide 38-column card, 
of similar proportions to Coventry's I.B.M. card, could possibly be used. 
To the best of my knowledge, however, all libraries using centre-punched 
cards, except Coventry, use Powers-Samas type equipment. 

“ The second error, which occurred after proof-reading, is in the list 
of libraries known to be using centre-punched cards given on page 113. 
This should have read: ‘ Brentford and Chiswick, Chelmsford, Croydon, 
Finsbury, Hampstead, Hull, Paddington, Reading and Woolwich. (Hendon 
can now be added to this list). Coventry use I.B.M. 80-column cards cut 
down to 51 columns, size 3iin. x 44in. Coventry should be deleted from 
the list of libraries using unpunched cards for hand-sorting.' " 


A.A.L. Correspondence Courses 
Revision Courses, September—December 1961 


A limited number of Registration and Final Courses will be available 
to run from September to December. "These short courses are reserved 
exclusively for those students who have already sat the examination in the 
subjects required. Overseas students are ineligible. 

The closing date for application is 25th August, 1961, or the seventh 
day after hotification of the summer examination results, whichever is the 
later. 


Full Length Courses, November 1961. .:November 1962 


Application for First Professional, Registration and Final courses 
beginning in November, 1961, must be completed and returned by 30th 
September, 1961. Full particulars of course offered are given in the current 
edition of the Student's Handbook. 


Forms, Fees and Enquiries 


Requests for application forms must be accompanied by stamped 
addressed envelopes and should be sent to the A.A.L. Hon. Education 
Officer, J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, 
London, N.21. The fee for each course, both revision and full length, is 
£3 10s. Od. Students outside Europe taking full length courses are charged 
10s. extra for each course. i 
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In this year of Grace, 1961, even the most insensitive of librarians will 
recognise distinct rumblings, various noises off, as it were. Something is 
moving—somewhere! The Roberts Report, the re-organisation of the 
Library Association, voting rights, possibly a new A.A.L., the revision of the 
examination syllabus, the salary award (such as jt is!) the Public Lending 
Right Bill, the Library Licence as a restrictive practice, the revision of Local 
Government boundaries, the recently appointed Governmental | Working 
Parties on library matters, the possibility of a Library Bill, thel National 
Lending Library, the use of Telex, electronic devices and, last but not least, a 
favourable mention in Parliament! Libraries are in the news! Even a cynic 
might be tempted to ask: is this, at long last, the “wind of change?” If so, it is 
surely not before time. The profession—particularly the public library move- 
ment—is in urgent need of rejuvenation, in sad need of a complete rebirth, 
for it is paradoxical that, in our situation, we can look back into the past for 
vital inspiration. 

Many years ago, years before the advent of compulsory education, when 
young and old were groping for knowledge, when the ability to read was 
thought to be the key to treasure beyond compare, a small group of vision- 
aries led by Edward Edwards realized that "book learning" was;the only 
possible avenue for self-education open to the millions of illiterate men and 
women—and this after a normal working day of 12 to 14 hours. They visualised 
well-stocked libraries, provided out of public funds, as colleges for working 
men—they dreamed that libraries would become the cultural centres of the 
community; centres of information, of literature, of learning——universities 
where books would be the teachers, where every man and woman could if 
they wished benefit from the accumulated experience and knowledge of others. 
In their visions, they pictured comprehensive and well-balanced collections of 
books in all languages, on all subjects, available for free use; books selected 
without fear or favour, without political] or religious bias, none excluded and 
none censored. On the one hand, libraries as storehouses of mi on 
the other, as instruments of self-education, 

These were the ideals of Edwards, a poor but well- informed! and far- 
seeing man—public spirited and single minded—who had but one mission in 
life and who, against insuperable odds, suceeded in fulfilling it. Because of 
him a rate for public libraries was levied in this country at least 20 yeam 
before education was similarly assisted. 
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Over one hundred years have passed and still the ideals of Edwards have 
not yet been realised. We still pay lip service, and lipe service only, to his 
vision of the public library as a vital ancillary to, or branch of, education. 
lndeed, Edward Edwards, the father of British librarianship, lies forgotten by 
the profession! 

With general compulsory education the ability to read has become 
commonplace and, it would seem, is now considered as much a means of 
recreation as of self-education. All public libraries, without exception, on the 
evidence of their annual statistics, seem concerned with reading more as a 
time wasting habit, as a mere titivator of the senses. As librarians we have, 
for many years, insisted on under-estimating the requirements of our readers— 
or for a number of reasons have deliberately misinterpreted them. Our public 
libraries have, by and large, catered more for reading as a knack or as a 
gimmick, rather than as an experience or as a means of learning. Although 
our profession has for many years glibly chanted “the right book to the right 
reader at the right time", although it has claimed that our business is the 
know-how in books and information, librarians rarely acknowledge the real 
importance of the printed work or give full credit to its social, political or 
economic power. This is probably because in this country we have had no 
direct threat to the freedom to write or to read. It takes a Hitler, a Mussolini, 
a Stalin or even a McCarthy to realise the power of books over men's minds 
and to fear the threat of knowledge to the status quo. 

The accomplishment of reading, originally acquired to tap the store of 
other men's knowledge, is, in the 1960s, too precious to >e frittered away. 
This is where the public librarian might be thcught to have a social duty—to 
have a responsibility both to readers and to society. With universal literacy, 
should he not consider himself responsible for the purposes to which books 
are put, at least in his own establishment? Should he not be insisting that 
merely to read is not enough in the modern world—should he not deliberately 
avoid catering merely for the odd moment of leisure—should he not be 
proclaiming that the provision of the trivial js not within the province of the 
public library—should he not be insisting on the adoption of something like a 
literary standard? 

` In the future, people who matter in the community, tke man or woman 
upon whom our way of life in all its aspects depends, will probably bother the 
library less and less for light reading. With the increase of leisure time, more 
and more casual reading wil undoubtedly result, but, if present trends mean 
anything at all, this will be catered for by the mass-production of "paper- 
backs," soon to be available in vending machines located in train and bus 
stations, seaside piers, in multiple stores, and even hospitals and by the 
colossal circulation of popular magazines—all cheaply purchased and easily 
discarded. Many spare hours will be spent in watching T.V. (in full techni- 
colour and with a wide choice of programme from all over the world) or in 
active and inactive participation in other organised recreatioas. 

The decision not to provide the lighter <ype of novel may yet be enforced 
by outside interests. Dr. Desmond Flower, Chairman of Cassells, speaking 
last month to the Annual Conference of the Booksellers Association at 
Bournemouth, warned of fhe possible invasion of the American paper-back. 
Wall street, he said, was now "in the act" and the British Commonwealth had 
become the prime target of exploitation. He further predicted that soon all 
romances, mysteries and western novels would be published in paper-back form, 
printed on such poor quality paper as *to prevent public libraries from buying 
and binding them." Still, better enforced reform from outside than no reform 
at all! 
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The library profession has not yet seriously considered the probable 
effect on its activities of the floods of relatively cheap paper-backs, new titles 
as well as old, fiction and non-fiction or of the use of visual aids, microtapes 
and the like in the transmission of knowledge. 

It is with the provision of fiction that the public librarian has betrayed 
his great heritage. Fiction, plenty of it, should, of course, be provided, but 
the reader should be offered a carefully chosen, comprehensive selection of 
the best imaginative writing, if possible in a special Fiction Department. In 
actual practice, in large and in small libraries, the provision of motley, ill- 
chosen fiction stocks has taken, and is taking, an unfair proportion of the 
available money. Indeed, it could be said that it is on the rising spiral of 
bulk issues of the unimportant that any real and organised service to the 
community has been shattered. 

So long ago as 1879, a Library Association Conference recommended a 
limitation of light fiction in public libraries. More recently, in 1960, at the 
A.A.L. Annual Weekend Conference at Bangor, Mr. I. Leng, a keen supporter 
of public libraries stated (and no doubt he was going out of his way to be 
polite and kind to his audience):— 

“Like the daily press, the cinema, radio and television, libraries are 
sometimes measured, not by the enhanced value and effectiveness they give to 
people’s lives, but by the numbers who make use of them. And, like any 
tycoon of the entertainment industries librarians are sometimes heard to 
disclaim any social responsibility and to pronounce it as their task simply to 
supply the public with what it demands.” 

He further taxed librarians with allowing useless and harmful, drug-like 
literature to be issued to a susceptible public. 

1961 may be the time, if it is not already too late, to reassess the purpose 
and goal of the public library service and its relationship with its readers. 
The concept of librarianship has altered in the past fifty years—and is still 
altering. Many of the old public libraries were dominated by what could be 
called the Reading Room or Reference approach. By and large, books were 
considered so precious that steps had to be taken to preserve and to protect 
them, to allow many of them to be borrowed or even read only under certain 
restrictive conditions. Many of our reference libraries, even some of the large, 
important ones, still tend to retain this outlook and remain shrines devoted 
to books which are “too dear, too large, too well illustrated, too well printed . . ." 
and more recently, "too outspoken” to be issued. Despite the fact that many 
of the old restrictions remain, slowly but surely the emphasis is changing. 
To-day, use rather than preservation, service rather than system, are con- 
sidered important. 

Books are being used more and more as tools. So-called reference stocks 
are becoming less and less sacrosanct. Demands for specialised assistance are 
becoming more frequent and more insistent and the librarian is being helped, 
or even forced, to become the host rather than the custodian. The past few 
years, especially since the War, have seen a great upsurge of new libraries— 
many it must be admitted outside the orbit of the public library. On the one 
hand, University, Technical College and scholastic libraries; and on the 
other, business, industrial and commercial libraries and information 
services. These are lusty, growing and enthusiastic youngsters not tied to 
the sterile family tradition, but impinging more and more on the 
prerogatives of the parent, eagerly picking up and restoring the mantle of 
education, of information and research which have been so short-sightedly 
discarded. 

These special libraries have a great advantage—they have a limited pur- 
pose, and work between fairly closely defined subject limits. Above all, they 
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have no large numbers of shareholding readers clamouring merely for “some- 
thing to read." The inauguration of these libraries shows the great post-war 
swing towards specialisation. The world has suddenly become aware of the 
rapid development of knowledge, especially in the industrial and technological 
fields. Up-to-date information is needed both quickly and accurately. Efficient 
know-how has become vital to the well-being and even the safety of the 
nation. There is a great need for the rapid Cissemination of scientific and 
technical information. This is perhaps the most vital library problem of 
to-day. 

The specialist, the urgent seeker after information, might well expect his 
local library to be setting up, or at least planning to set up in the near future, 
comprehensive, up-to-date collections of books on his own particular subject— 
special libraries administered by experts in special departments, at best com- 
peting in attractiveness with the modern multiple store, spacious, well-decorated 
and certainly clean. Apart from a very few exceptions (modesty forbids me to 
mention perhaps the most important one!) he expects in vain. 

Yet the technical college libraries and the special libraries are all quickly 
building up their subject collections and many private enterprise firms have 
realised that books and periodicals administered on the spot can supply vital 
information, essential to their goodwill and profit. The number of industrial 
libraries has increased, on estimate, from about 200 pre-war to over 1,500 in 
the late fifties. But many technical fields remain to be covered—the majority 
of the 60,000 manufacturing firms in this country are small and are unable, 
under present conditions, to finance their own information and library services. 
This is one of the gaps which the public library should be illing by buying 
widely and wisely, by co-operating with all special libraries within its sphere 
of interest, and by organising interchange at local, regional and national levels. 

Except in a mere handful of the larger systems, the provision of com- 
mercial and technical books is, to say the least, pitiful. As Dr. Savage has 
said, “The collection of science and technolozy in most libraries would make 
warm tears gush from an electronic brain". One can hardly blame Dr. Urquhart 
of D.S.LR. in his recent clashes with the library profession—“Go into any 
Town Hall,” he has said, “and how often will the technical requirements of its 
specialist officers be met by the public library.” How many librarians can 
truthfully disagree with his conclusion: “How ineffective then are our public 
libraries to meet the wider needs of practitioners in the community?" It is 
clear, unfortunately, that industry as a whole has little confidence in, and 
makes little use of, the facilities offered by local libraries. Despite the protes- 
tations from many leading librarians, it is true that throughout the country 
public libraries have not faced up to their responsibilities for supplying an 
adequate bibliographical and information service to local commerce and 
industry. And not only to commerce and industry but to other local 
needs as well. Serious and authoritative books for students, fcr the handyman, 
for the housewife, for the business man and to cater for all shades of social, 
political, religious and economic life of the community, all in clean and 
up-to-date editions, these should have the first call on the book fund.  ' 

There is a possibility, of course, that Dr. Urquhart's National Lending 
Library will be left to fulfil the specialist needs of industry, with or without the 
assistance of the public libraries, but this institution still faces the colossal 
task of organising its 1,000 tons of literature into a fully-operative collection. 
'This ambitious project has been opposed by maay important librarians, some 
of whom seem so hidebound by old, narrow conceptions as io be frightened 
of something planned on a large scale. The possible expenditure of millions 
of pounds and the use of electronic appliances for automatic classifying, 
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sorting and eventual retrieval of information, is beyond thé ken of the 
“pittance” mentality. This is yet another example of the library movement's 
uncanny knack of missing the boat and the 'bus as well! Its repeated refusal 
to live up to its own traditions and its many years of uninspired leadership 
has allowed the "know-how" of book handling to be taken over’ by an assort- 
ment of outside bodies, all of which are now doing book jobs which should 
be the prerogative of a live and virile profession. 

It is a sobering thought that 63 years after the granting of a Royal Charter 
to the Library Association the profession has few, if any, ideals which are 
generally accepted. We have no standards of book selection, no standards of 
literary quality, no standards of public service, no standards of expenditure, 
no standards of building—not even a standard of cleanliness, either of fabric 
or of stock. 

Look around the library world with an unbiased but critical eye. If you 
have reason to believe that your own library is even fairly good, call 
in at a few neighbouring institutions and you will soon realise that many of 
the small, and not so small, libraries succeed only in making a mockery 
of what a library service should be. It is quite incomprehensible why so 
many readers, Committee members and even librarians seem satisfied, and 
sometimes even proud, of the pathetic attempts to provide a service under 
poverty-stricken conditions—like a very poor relation showing a brave front 
with secondhand, threadbare clothing, and insufficient income to provide 
more than the barest necessities of life. 

The public at large have been conditioned over many years to consider 
librarians as efficient, if genteel, book stampers, as issuers of millions of books 
that don't really matter, from buildings that in many towns are unsuitable, 
outdated, ugly, and sometimes unpainted and even grimy—buildings that are 
frequently woefully inadequate, with dark and depressing public departments, 
often jammed solid with useless books, with deplorable staff accommodation. 
All the ramifications of a service, the great body of which is still living in the 
past, stifling in an old age, not even eased by national assistance! 

On closer examination, it is all too obvious that inside many library 
buildings there is little to attract the reader to the books or to ericourage him 
to approach the staff. When the average reader enters the average library 
he seems, more often than not, to be admitted merely as a favour—rarely is 
he welcomed. How often is he met with a friendly smile by a "reader's 
adviser," who has ample time to spare for the newcomer? How many libraries 
have appointed this sort of expert, whose chief job it is to meet the reader, 
to introduce him to the available facilities and to ensure that his requirements 
are accurately assessed and met? Usually the staff on duty (even without 
pressures caused by sickness and holidays) are insufficient in numbers and 
therefore too busy, or too unenthusiastic, too apathetic or too subdued, too 
concerned with petty routines, to be of real service to readers. Often, in 
practice, the only trained librarians on the staff seem to employ themselves 
deliberately behind the scenes on quite unimportant tasks, leaving to the 
youngest junior assistant the responsibility of introducing books they know 
little about, to readers whose real needs they are unable to understand. And, 
of course, the intelligent reader quickly recognises this—and the reputations 
of the librarians suffer. 

More often than not readers, both old and new, are left to forage for them- 
selves, in the belief that the mumbo-jumbo of 123.456 and A.B.C.D. arrange- 
ments of “something before nothing" are really helpful to them. They are 
left to be confused by the signing of forms, by the reading of Rules and 
Regulations drawn up a generation or so ago (if available), by various limita- 
tions on the number and type of tickets issued, by fines and other minor 
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restrictions— "Please fill in the form"; "Get a ratepayer's signature"; "Your 
teacher has to sign this"; "You can't borrow those"; “We don’t supply these" 
and the like. And sometimes they are cowed by a whole series of notices 
and directions. (In addition to "Silence please," I have, in the not too distant 
past, seen such dire warnings as “Audible conversation not permitted” and 
even ‘No spitting allowed"). As a result, readers borrow books well below 
their capabilities—rarely do they jake away a good book by mistake, as so 
many librarians fondly anticipate with their "fiction mixed up with non-fiction” 
arrangements. Generally it can be said that readers are crying out for 
guidance—it will be found that about 50 per zent of them are enjoying books 
recommended by their friends, by reviewers, by publishers and even by casual 
acquaintances. Only occasionally have they been helped by librarians, who 
knowingly allow them to grope around the shelves or force them to ask each 
other for advice; to read stories by the same author as those borrowed pre- 
viously, or by an author whose name begins with the same letter; to consult 
the date label, or to waylay the staff when shelving returned books. How 
readers must bless the advent of the plastic jacket, which preserves the 
publisher's synopsis of the story and thus automatically performs some 
of the task of the reader's adviser. This simple idea (a device coming from 
outside the profession, I believe) has proved the greatest advance in librarian- 
ship since the War. 

In many libraries, however, the appeararce and display of the stock still 
does little to attract the reader, the books theraselves being offen in a wretched 
state—and even in some of the newer librazies the condition is not always 
beyond reproach. I have never been able to ur.derstand why readers throughout 
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the country have, for so many years, put up with such a dreary, collection of 
grubby books—why they have taken into their homes day in, day out, such 
accumulations of other people's grime, seemingly without complaint, 

Large proportions of the non-fiction stock are in too many cases obsolete 
and incomplete. Out-of-date books are bad books,'sometimes even dangerous 
books. Incorrect facts in a book are transmitted over and over again and the 
librarian thus betrays his trust to his readers. The unknowledgeable are misled, 
the knowledgeable are contemptuous and eventually ignore and condemn the 
institutions that provide such books.. 

These are not cynical, pessimistic or even provocative statements, but 
accepted facts about too many of our libraries. Similar assessments and 
criticisms have been advanced over the past 20 years, by such aüthorities as 
Savage, Sydney and McColvin, unfortunately with negligible results. For 
example, in 1942, McColvin in his Survey, when describing libraries in 
general stated: “The outstanding impression of the library service gained 
throughout the, Survey is that it is badly organised”; and in describing the 
book stock “In too many libraries the fiction shelves are a drab and unattractive 
array of shabby books, with an inter-mixture of filthy items, and a deadly 
proportion of much-handled rebinds.” And of the librarians: “Some of 
our best men are hard at work keeping mediocre libraries from becoming 
worse.” Sixteen years later, some general improvement might. have been 
expected, yet listen to what Ron Surridge said in 1958, after investigating 
certain libraries in London. . . . “ Worse than- when the McColvin report 
was issued . . . Library expenditure in these libraries was shockingly low and 
book provision woefully inadequate. . . . It was all too rare to see a clean, 
up-to-date stock. There was a dearth of professionalism and a shortage of 
qualified assistants. Everyone seemed to be working under appalling con- 
ditions . . . Main buildings are quite awful... ." What about some figures— 
some informative statistics. Perhaps you will permit me to quote G. A. Carter, 
Borough Librarian of Warrington, when speaking to the 1958 L.A. Conference 
at Brighton: “Of the 3,344 municipal authorities operating independent library 
services, 78 per cent of the central libraries are over 50 years of age, 25 per 
cent are between 70 and 100 years of age." He further contrasts various 
building programmes carried out in this country during 12 years after the 
War— Here js part of the national record: 3,000,000 houses and flats . 
14,507 industrial buildings . . . 3,780 secondary and primary schools . . nearly 
1,000 public houses and 2,000 churches" And. then, almost as an aside, 
"five new central libraries and 236 branch libraries, one third of which are 
prefabricated structures." And some financial comparisons (again from 
Carter): "Capital cost of all buildings during this period was £10,316,000,000, 
of which the new schools amounted to £300,000,000 . .." In contrast, in a 
period of 12 post-war years, the total expenditure on new public libraries was 
£2,000,000 only. .. . “Eight times as many churches and four times as many 
pubs were built as libraries." It is quite evident, as Mr. Carter says, that the 
brewers and the ministers of religion have satisfied more quickly the social needs 
of the housing estates than the locat authorities who themselves have created 
these estates. 

If we examine the position more closely (and here I Sold remind you 
again that public libraries have a longer. history than compulsory, education), 
we will find that in each of the thousands of post-war secondary schools, 
provision for school libraries was made, at an estimated cost of ' £4,275,000, 
each department being fully equipped with furniture and fittings - and, in 
addition, each having an initial book fund of up to £2,000; and; remember, 
school libraries of this order hardly existed before the war! The universities 
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have all spent millions upon millions of pounds on their libraries since the 
war—the actual sum is difficult to ascertain. 

Carter concludes that in the period under review the expenditure on 
library buildings was approximately 1/5,200 of the total spent on building in 
this country. ' 

It might be said: But what about the new central libraries at Plymouth, 
Kensington, Holborn, the magnificent Brown Library in Liverpool, the 
delightful conversion at Orpington? (The developments a: Plymouth and 
Liverpool are, of course, war damage replacements). Compa-e this provision, 
in an age of affluence, with the position in the days of depression, 1928-1936, 
when new central libraries were built at Manchester, Sheffield, Bolton, Hudders- 
field, Hendon, Chelmsford, Bromley, Birkenhead, Wallington, Grantham, 
York—to mention but a few—and to ignore completely the Jarge numbers of 
impressive branch libraries build during the same periods. In the years of 
terrible and widespread economic depression, unemploymert and hardship, 
it was generally believed that new and better public libraries were essential 
to the recovery of the nation. Yet in the 1950’s and 60's, in a time of 
unprecedented prosperity, with a full potential of commercial and technical 
development, confidence in the real effectiveness of the public library in the 
community has ebbed. 

Is there any fundamental reason behind tkis decline? Probably money, 
or just lack of it, is mainly responsible. Lack of sufficient financial backing 
has been the bugbear of British public librarianship since its inception over 
100 years ago. Until 1919, expenditure on libraries was gererally limited to 
the product of a 1d. rate; it was not until after Great War I that libraries 
became socially respectable, thaf the stigma of "free" was dropped. 

The main achievement of the pioneers was to develop and maintain a 
book service, sometimes good—incredibly good—but more often than not 
mediocre or bad, on a financial shoestring. Few had the drive, the sense 
of purpose and the persuasive powers of Edwards—many, as young, untutored 
and not very ambitious men had merely drifted into a "quiet, bookish" job, 
which in itself had not the glamour, the financial rewards oz the possibilities 
to attract the best brains. Even in the 1940's according to McColvin, the 
majority of librarians “had their energies and enthusiasm sapped by dis- 

‘appointment, apathy, frustration and limitation." The pride of doing some- 
thing for nothing is still with us to-day—a warped sort of ideal honoured by 
librarians and committees alike—a sort of defeatism resulting from a lack of 
inspiration and belief in the social importance of a well administered collec- 
tion of good books. A good library service costs money; if not lots of 
money, then much more fhan is being spent to-day by even the most 
progressive of our libraries. This obvious deficiency should have been openly 
recognised decades ago. The cost of keeping a really comprehensive stock of 
books, up-to-date, clean and administered in a really efficient manner to meet 
all shades of thought in the community will never be cheap. With the meagre 
book funds in most libraries, this supply of gocd books—the lifeblood of any 
library service upon which everything else depends—has been severely 
restricted. Even in the large libraries, book selection has been forced to become 
an art; in the small libraries it has always been an agony—a sort of lucky 
dip from a selection within a selection, from a choice within a choice. 

The recommendations of the eagerly awaited Roberts Report are of 
limited value here and hold out little hope for, despite the protests of the 
small library authorities, 2s. per head of the, population as a minimum book 
fund is woefully inadequate if we are to do our real job in the community. 
With the undoubted back-log to make up, and with the continuous rise in 
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the cost of books during the past 10 years, at least 5s. per head should be 
accepted as a standard to be aimed at in the near future. 

A more recent survey, "Reference Library Stocks," published in 1960 
by the Reference and Special Libraries Section of the L.A., shows that out 
of 361 libraries, 249 were still spending less than 2s. per head and as might 
have been expected, the provision of bibliographies and other reference books in 
the higher priced category is woefully bad throughout the country. Without 
a continuous and adequate selection of the most important new books, 
without a comprehensive, up-to-date and clean stock—in other words, 
without the provision of a really first class book service, no library is really 
worthy of its name and its traditions—and despite all local parochial protests, 
should be closed down! . 

There are obviously many things wrong. The question is—what can be 
done to put them right? . . . What is needed to revolutionise the public 
library movement—for that is what any worthwhile improvement would mean? 

First, we must as a profession sincerely believe that a good public library 
service has, or could have, a vital part to play in the preservation of our 
democratic way of life and in the future well-being of our country. Remem- 
ber on the one hand, that, in recent history all would-be dictators have 
attempted to ban or burn the books which provoke thought and on the 
other, that one of the main sources of Soviet technological prowess is the 
efficiency of its libraries and bibliographical services. In this age of tech- 
nology, too, it must nof be forgotten that broad general and cultural educa- 
tion is of the utmost importance. Indeed, in a U.N.E.S.C.O. Conference in 
Tune of this year it was claimed that the so-called “miracle” of the post-war 
economic recovery of Germany had more to do with general than with 
technical education. i 

The increasing expansion of this country’s educational system, with the 
consequent unprecedented demands for facts and. knowledge, the growing 
pressure of outside information services and the rapid development of special 
libraries, leave little time for decision. The library movement must therefore 
urgently re-assess its fundamental purpose and restake its claim, if it so 
wishes, as a vital social service, an essential and integral part of the educa- 
tional life of the community. It must steadfastly attempt to halt the drift of 
years, or it will continue slowly to degenerate into a popular, recreational 
institution, a mere supplier of books of wide appeal and of little real value. 
The second alternative is almost unthinkable, yet to accomplish the rebirth of 
the profession in a relatively short space of time may need a divine sense of 
purpose, the courage of angels who fear not to tread and the unscrupulous 
drive and tenacity of Satan himself—and how many inspired angelic devils 
have we amongst us to-day? 

A re-affirmation of faith is urgently needed. It should be proclaimed 
loudly and consistently that the public library is still the University of the 
man-in-the-street, the College of further education of the post-graduate, the 
specialist and the research worker; that it stands fairly and squarely as an 
intermediary between the beginning of learning and its mature expression; 
that a comprehensive collection of good books well administered is a bank 
of indestructible knowledge, saving the money of the ratepayer and taxpayer 
alike. For no modern country, at least not an industrial democracy, can 
afford the wastage caused by general ignorance, by intolerance, by the lack 
of understanding of vital social and economic forces, by the lack of reasoning 
power, by a superfluity of unskilled labour and by the ill-health of its 
citizens. When a country stops learning—it is already dead! It should 
suffice perhaps to adopt the assessment advanced over 30 years ago, in 1927, 
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in the Kenyon Report which saw the publiz library “as an engine of great 
potentialities for national welfare and as an essential foundation for the 
progress in education and culture without which no people can hold its own 
in the struggle for existence.” And to undertake these greater responsibilities, 
what are the essentia] requirements? 

We need bigger and better library systems; many more, bigger and better 
library buildings, each with bigger and better special subject departments; 
bigger and better provision for young people, complefe with a comprehensive 
system of school and youth libraries; bigger and better collections of library 
material; better systems of co-operation; bigger and better qualified staffs; a 
much better standard of personal service; better staff welfare; a better 
examination syllabus; better educational facilities; better professional associ- 
ations; a better public relations policy; and, of course, bigger, much bigger, 
expenditures all round. ; 

With regard to the size of the systems, it must be insisted that, despite 
the understandable pride of the smaller authorities, a really effective library 
service can only come if many of the small library systems are merged into 
larger units. Fortunately, it appears quite likely that the coming boundary 
recommendations of the Local Government Commission will automatically 
solve many of these difficulties. 

The new buildings will need to be well-designed with an air of spaciousness 
and plenty of room for future expansion, with attractive, well-lit, well equipped 
departments; with ample provision for cultural activities, with more tban 
adequate staff accommodation (and, of course, the essentials both mechanical 
and human to keep the fabric spotlessly clean). 

The well-chosen stock cf library materials (books, periodicals, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, reports, microfilms, maps, gramophone records, tapes and all 
other audio visual records) should anticipate and meet fully the social, 
political, religious and economic needs of the community and its educational 
and recreational life; all housed where recessary in separate specialized 
departments, administered by well paid, enthusiastic and trained professional 
staff (with non-professional staff to look after the greatly simplified day-to-day 
routines and most of the tack-room work) Both stock and staff must be 
geared to produce a really effective service to readers, with a rainimum of 
regulations and a maximum of inspired publicity. 

Even with good salaries and attractive working conditions, it will be 
necessary to ensure that a sufficient number of trained staff are forthcoming 
and to this end new and revised examinations will have to be devised with a 
syllabus to include management studies, staff welfare and control and angled 
more towards book knowledge, bibliographical research, information retrieval, 
and the personal service of readers, rather than the present jack-of-all-trades 
system which compels a young librarian to become an amateur this and that, 
a poor apology of a part-time architect, heating and lighting engineer, 
lawyer, floor covering specialist, furniture designer, bookbinder, printer 
committee clerk, financial cfficer, publicity officer, clerk of works and even 
philosopher, moralist and child psychologist. A comprehensive system of 
library schools, officially inspected and staffed by trained and qualified 
librarian teachers, each school preferably linked closely to & large municipal 
or university library, so that not only would the students be guaranteed 
systematic practical instruction in a modern library, but also the teachers 
themselves would be encouraged to remain practising librarians in active 
touch with the needs of readers. These schools to be supplemented by well- 
planned, practical in-training schemes, at least in all large libraries. This 
system of highly developed in-training schemes was recently advocated by a 
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Ministry of Education official, who urged the profession to put its house in 
order to attract the right type of recruit (note again the example of leadership 
coming from outside the profession) These facilities for study: and training 
should be backed by adequate grants to all bona fide students., 

We need to produce efficient book administrators, real bookmen (and 
women) not self-effacing introspective bookworms but broad-minded, extrovert, 
sensible, practical bookmen, who combine book knowledge with reader know- 
ledge, and who are recognized as social personalities amongst their fellow 
men. While good service demands good staff, good staff demand good 
professional organisations, but as members usually get the association they 
deserve (there are grounds for rather disturbing thoughts here) there should 
be no real reason for concern, provided the staff are good enough and active 
enough. For some years to come, in addition to the parent association, there 
will be a definite need for some sort of organisation for the younger 
librarian—a reconstructed A.A.L. perhaps—to allow its members experience 
m organisation and control, to keep a benevolent eye on the assistants’ interests, 
especially educational, to provide a free platform for debate, and, if necessary, 
to ensure the existence of an alert, "ginger group” within the profession 
should that ever be necessary. 

Also linked with recruitment and to back the step by step realisation of 
the new movement, an effective public relations policy will be essential, with 
a full-time expert staff, capable of saying the right thing, to the right people, 
at the right time. 

Many of you, being well trained as librarians, are, no doubt already 
worrying but where is all the money coming from? We are peculiar, especi- 
ally those of us who are local government officers, in always worrying 
about money. Quite frankly the cost—the provision of the necessary funds, 
however easy or difficult it may be—is none of our business. It should 
suffice for us to be convinced that our libraries are social and educational 
instruments, existing to meet some definite requirement of society, and to 
convert other people by our sincerity, by our efforts, by our results that this 
is so. The money will then eventually be forthcoming. It has been said 
(again by an authority outside the profession) that “if it can be shown by 
consideration of economic value that it was desirable to increase the present 
library expenditure tenfold, that could be achieved.” There is no good 
reason to doubt this, for in the finances of any modern society, the cost of a 
really ambitious library service even on a national scale would be almost 
negligible—look what could be done with the cost of just one successful 
sputnik, or an unsuccessful rocket project! 

It seems fairly obvious, however, that pressure of public opinion will 
bring about no great increase in library provision and that additional expendi- 
ture cannot be expected from the present system of library control—at least 
not quickly enough to matter. It will need some sort of national drive and 
control, some measure of compulsion, some framing of nationally accepted 
standards, some system of governmental grants to ensure that a really efficient 
library system is developed throughout the country. In the past, any mention 
of Ministry inspection and supervision, for this is what is implied, has aroused 
the most violent parochial oppositions, and not only from the smaller 
authority. Local pride of achievement, sensitivity to criticism, fear of 
decreased responsibility and of prestige, rugged individualism of both Com- 
mittee and officials, apathy and Jack of inspiration, and also a sincere belief 
that any deviation from complete local control would result in a lowering 
of standards, these are some of the reasons behind this. opposition. Yet 
everyone now accepts the fact that the education of the child should not 
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be left to the whim of the relatively small unit of local government. The 
cultural and technical education of the adult—further education in its real 
sense—is surely of equal importance. 

It is possible to believe that any real progress in the immediate future lies 
in the hope that the proposed Library Bill will place the responsibility for 
the public library movement fairly and squarely under che Ministry of 
Education, and thus allow it, at long last, to gain from che prestige and 
recognized importance of education in our modern indus:rial civilization. 
Only in this way, perhaps, will the library take its rightful plac as an ancilliary 
of education in its widest sense, with the trained specialist librarian having 
the same status as the trained specialist teacher. 

Just think of it, this College of Further Education (Further Education 
mind you) costs upwards of £400,000—and it is accepted in Sheffield that this 
is only the first of ten in the City. Nobody cf importance in Sheffield flinches 
at the sum of £4,000,000 for just one section of educational building and this 
is typical of what is being sponsored nationally all over the -ountry. 

Let us plan, therefore, and plan quickly for the ideal library—an establish- 
ment which would be recognised as the real cultural centre of the district — 
a service which would be really worth planning for and worth spending money 
on; an academy for working in... place worth travelling tc... a place for 
being educated in and being entertained in; a study to be alone in and a 
rendez-vous for meeting friends in; in all, an institution tc be enjoyed by 
young and old and to which all members of the community would be proud 
to belong. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 


66th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
Wednesday, 21st June, 1961 


Fears that the Library Association Summer Examinations would reduce 
the attendance at the A.G.M. proved groundless at Sheffield, where 109 
members were present—half as many again as last year. 

The weather was very kind and the accommodation and hospitality at 
the Granville College of Further Education superlative. Members taking tea 
were privileged to meet the Principal of the College, Mr. G. Croft, B.Sc., who 
extended a warm welcome and invited inspection of the new £400,000 building, 
after which, members gathered in the spacious assembly hall for the meeting 
and tbe Presidential Address. 

The Annual Reports of the Council and of the Honorary Treasurer and 
Auditors were presented and questions from the floor concerning L.A. public 
relations activities and the Honorary Treasurers Report were put by Mr. 

- C. W. Taylor, of Sheffield City Libraries. The first question, concerning the 

apparent lack of progress achieved by the Public Relations Adviser, was 
answered from the Chair and by the Honorary Secretary; the Honorary 
Treasurer was later congratulated upon rounding off his term of office by 
“replying at length to Charlie Taylor without answering his question". There 
were members present, it is understood, who suspected that, in posing the 
financial query, Mr. Taylor was assuming the mantle of a member of the 
platform—a rather unworthy thought. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate factor in the proceedings was the President’s 
indisposition, including the loss of his voice. It may be that the little 
“honey” and water (recipe unknown), which Mr. W. Howard Phillips sipped 
at intervals during the meeting added lustre to his words, but to make himself 
heard clearly required great effort. Otherwise, he was much his usual sel? 
and the rather formal nature of the A.G.M. was allowed a sparkle from 
time to time, as when the retiring President, A. C. Jones, questioned the 
necessity for introduction of the “new” President, referring to him as “This 
character on my left”. In order to save the President’s voice, the Honorary 
Secretary replied to Mr. Jones on his behalf. Mr. Jones disclaimed title to 
the amount of credit heaped upon him but there can be no detraction from 
the record of his many contributions. 

The Honorary Auditors, W. H. Mabey and A. W. Ball, of Brighton. 
were formally re-elected and the motion from the Council relating to approval 
of the Proposals for Library Association Re-organisation was adopted. 
Members of the Council may well have felt surprise that the motion evoked 
no comment, and the Association’s representatives at the Hastings Conference 
will now have a clear mandate to support those Bye-laws which are translated 
from the published Proposals. 

The Presidential address will be reported elsewhere. 

It should be recorded, however, that as an address from someone who 
has established a reputation in the Council mainly as a backbencher, it 
contained the results of a vast amount of constructive thought and research. 
In terms of what it cost to deliver, it was the President’s swan song so far 
as the two-day meeting was concerned, for he was obliged to relinquish the 
Chair at the Council Meeting on the following day because his voice was not 
sufficiently audible. 
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In thanking Mr. Phillips for his address, W. G. Thompson, the Vice- 
President, voiced the feeling of the meeting when he said, “We may have - 
bigger Presidents in the future, but we shal never have a better one." 

JOHN Hoye, Honorary Secretary. 


A BRAVE SHOW 


Council Notes—21st/22nd June, 1961. 

The Council Meeting was held in the dignified surroundings of the 
Sheffield City Hall, and members of the Council were privileged to be 
received and entertained tc luncheon durirg the adjournment by the Lord 
Mayor, Alderman J. W. Sterland, M.B.E., J.P., who dispensed a friendly and 
personal welcome and showed an appreciation of the value of library services 
which did credit to the City Librarian and nis staff. 

Opening the meeting, the President welcomed Miss Sanders, the new 
Honorary Secretary of the Bristol Division, and Alan Bill, who had been 
co-opted to the Council at the previous meeting as their nominee for the post 
of Honorary Treasurer next year. 

Arising from the minutes of the previous meeting was a report by the 
Honorary Secretary relating to criticism of recent issues of B.N.B. The 
comment which Council hed agreed to ptt forward through the Library 
Association had been largely accepted by the Zditor but, cn the matter of 
changes in the classification which the L.A. Executive Committee had raised 
at the same time, the L.A. Research Committee was to be asked to consider 
conducting a small survey among users of B.N.E. to discover the effects upon 
them of the changes. In response to an A A.L. motion calling for articles 
and features on modern libraries and.librariznship in the national press, the 
Honorary Secretary reported that it was -he Library Association Public 
Relations Sub-Committee's view that there is virtually no market for them. 
The only occasions which presented opportunity were those cn which contri- 
butions could be related to a current event of popular interest, and Council 
were assured by the Sub-Committee that such opportunities would be taken 
up. 

It had been reported in the June issue of Liaison that 80 per cent of the 
Sheffield staff had received salary increases and, appropriately enough, mem- 
bers' concern regarding the salaries prospects was reflected several times in 
fhe business of the meeting. In reporting the recurring item, "Posts at 
inadequate salaries," the Honorary Secretary provoked murmurs of dissent 
by his faux pas “There are no posts at inadequate salaries.” Many members 
were, no doubt, familiar with at least one. It was reported later in the 
meeting that, in their debate on the Library Association Examinations Syllabus 
revision, the Education and Library Committee had resolved that “ The highei 
standards . . . be recognised, and that it should be the policy of the Association 
to support efforts directed toward securing remuneration commensurate with 
the new standards." Later still, Council adopted unanimously a long motion 
from the Yorkshire Division which firmly deplcred the inadequacy of the 
NJ.C. Salaries Award of 19th April, 1961, for public library staffs, and declared 
that "The Award merely recognises the status quo in relation to many library 
posts and continues to ignore the recommendations of the Kenyon and Roberts 
Reports relating to public litrarians’ salaries. . . ." Finally, endorsing a 
motion from the York Week-end Conference, Council resolved “That the 
Library Association be requested to devote a session at the 1962 Annual 
Conference to the consideration of the salaries and employment conditions 
of members." 
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In reporting upon his final Week-end Conference. as Honorary Assistant 
Secretary, R. E. Oxley said that he "failed to understand why thé Honorary 
Editor had complained about the cold. Could it be that he had not' indulged 
in the right activities?" Three motions had come from the Conference. The 
two recommended by the Press and Publications Committee and ladopted by 
Council concerned, firstly, the need for review and revision of the literature 
produced by the Library Association for recruitment purposes and, secondly, 
a plea for the provision "In the form of professionally produced film and 
film-strips, public relations material designed to show the potential achieve- 
ments of good library services." 

An item of interest from the Honorary Secretary was that reporting the 
first meeting of the Re-organisation Committee. Members and Divisional 
Representatives were asked to encourage use of the correspondence columns 
in the Assistant Librarian for the expression of views on re-organisation, since 
the Committee had resolved that its recommendations would be reported only 
upon completion. Alan Bill was elected to the Committee. 

The Committee had met in the Central Library—one, indeed, in the City 
Librarian's office. It was rumoured that the Chairman of that Committee 
had shown a pronounced reluctance to leave the Chair at the end of the 
meeting, although it is doubtful if the climate would suit him so far north 
as Sheffield. The amount of business before the Committee was, as usual, 
very great. As most members will realise, the Committees are the arenas 
in which the greater proportion of the ground work of the Council should 
ideally be prepared. Sifting through their reports is one of the most important 
and time-consuming items on Council's agenda and, significantly, it was but 
a few moments after the debate on the report of the Press and Publications 
Committee opened that the President decided that he could no longer make 
himself heard. He relinquished the Chair in favour of the Vice-President, 
W. G. Thompson. Whilst the Press and Publications Committee had been 
considering the two resolutions arising from the Week-end Conference and a 
vast amount of routine business concerning publications (including a decision 
that “Phillips be fully cased in Fabroleen, sewn on two tapes, all this entirely 
at his own request”), the Education and Library Committee had been ploughing 
through items arising from the revised L.A. Examinations Syllabus. Motions 
from the Yorkshire Division criticising the absence of an ad hoc library 
school course for graduates and the lack of standard grants for students were 
sent forward by the Committee and adopted by Council, as also was a Greater 
London Division motion congratulating the L.A. on the new syllabus. Per- 
mission to call a special meeting of the Committee in order to consider the 
future of A.A.L. Correspondence Courses was agreed to reluctantly on 
grounds of expense. 

It would be less than courteous to close this account of the meeting 
without mention of the motion under Other Business expressing thanks to 
W. S. H. Ashmore for his efforts towards the highly successful arrangements, 
including accommodation, carried out on behalf of members attending Council 
and the A.G.M. The Sheffield staff all showed a well-developed sense of 
hospitality which more than recompensed members of the Council for their 
journey and the tedium of two full days of meetings. 


JOHN Hoye, Honorary Secretary. 
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Conferences and Schools 


Eastern Division 


One of the Eastern Division's most successful conferences, organized 
in conjunction with the L.A.'s Eastern Branch, was held at Felixstowe on 
May 6th and 7th.- The subject, * Books and Bricks," attracted some 36 
librarians interested in the provision and planning of library buildings. 

A few years ago such a conference would have been of the "castles 
in the air" variety. On this occasion, however, it was indeed satisfying 
to discuss buildings that zre not only in process of erection, but are in 
Some cases completed. Most of the members present having visited the 
Kensington and Holborn libraries in March, and conscious of the new 
buildings in their own area, approached the week-end: with an enthusiasm 
that resulted in Roger Hale, our chairman, frequently having to cut short 
discussion in order that the meal-time gong did not go unheeded. No 
awkward silences here! 

Surrounded by plans, drawings, photographs and models, the con- 
ference was launched on a grandiose note by Ron Surridge, who has 
been known not only to drop, but to throw a few bricks in his time. On 
this occasion he threw back a few of those heaved at the new Kensington 
"Palace," at the same time providing an objective description of the 
buiiding, complete with colour slides, background music and a tape- 
recorded message from Mr. Holliday, Kensington Borough Librarian. So 
spirited was his defence, in fact, that the expected shower of abuse (about 
the library, not the speaker), did not materialise. After all, what differ- 
ence could one shower make to a building intended to last 500 years? It 
was, and still is, the third busiest lending library in the world, and with 
no sought-after publicity has increased its membership and issues aston- 
ishingly since its opening. One answer to the critics is that “it works," 
—5almost too well for the well-being of the staff, who according to Mr. 
Surridge, “work like slaves," and really need the comfortable rest room 
provided for them. 

Mr. Surridge was followed by a showing of further colour transpar- 
encies of library buildings abroad and at horne, with commentaries by 
Messrs. Hepworth and Hale. 

Although the conference was denied the pleasure of seeing both the 
Kensington and Holborn library architects do verbal battle, one of them, 
Mr. S. A. G. Cook, A.R.LB.A., Borough Architect of Holborn, was 
present to describe his much admired brainchild. Not only "his," of 
course, for he himself was at pains to point out the importance of team- 
work in such a project, as well as the need for a carefully prepared pro- 
Bramme, a mutually sympathetic relationship between the architect and 
the client and a fresh and unprejudiced approach. He admitted that his 
idea of what a modern library could be was the result of a visit to Scan- 
dinavia, a fact which will surprise no one who has seen the Holborn 
building. Here was an architect who put the “books” before the "bricks"; 
who realized that a library is a functional building before being a monu- 
mental piece of architecture. He stressed particularly the importance 
of an easily accessible site, shaking us from our complacency with the 
statement that in his opinion, “ you may have to fight for your existence 
in ten years' time." 

Mr. Cook also showed a selection of slides depicting libraries in Scan- 
dinavia as well as his own, 
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Mr, P. Hepworth, City Librarian of Norwich, also described how 
he had been influenced by a visit to Scandinavia. But he emphasised 
that any ideas held or acquired must be tempered by knowledge of local 
historical and political requirements. At Norwich, with its strong tradi- 
tion of preserving local records, there was therefore to be considerable 
pate devoted to archives—though not as much as was originally hoped 
or. 

Mr. Hepworth outlined the numerous stages of planning the library 
had gone through since the idea of a new building was first put forward 
in 1918. It is good to know that at least no further money will be wasted 
on scrapped, redrafted and superseded plans. He was frankly apprehen- 
sive about the comparatively low expenditure that has been allowed for 
furniture and fittings, as he was about the prospects of running the library 
with a staff of only 30. 

Mr. Hepworth illustrated his talk with references to a model and a 
number of plans and drawings. 

After lunch it was the turn of Mr. A. A. C. Hedges, Borough 
Librarian of Great Yarmouth, to describe his experiences with the plan- 
ning and building of the as yet unheralded new library in Yarmouth, due 
to be opened only a few days later. His talk, again illustrated by plans 
and drawings, was called “ Small Town—and Provincial at that,” and he 
emphasised the need felt in a town of 50,000 population, small, rather 
isolated and proud of its independence and local traditions, for a cultural 
centre. The library, therefore, is relatively large, including a lecture hall, 
exhibition hall, and three art galleries. A spacious entrance hall houses 
the staff counter where non-professional staff only work, and from this 
the main departments are reached. One of these is the Children’s Depart- 
ment, a room that is not “twee” and decorated like a children’s nursery, 
and has pouffes instead of chairs for the children to squat on. 

The speakers had been bombarded with questions after each talk, 
but more were forthcoming when they combined to form the “ Panel on 
Planning," with Ron Surridge in tbe chair, with which the conference 
concluded. The subjects covered ranged from the nature of the library 
as a "display unit," ideal shelf and tier guiding (apparently there's no 
such thing!), how far staff should be consulted in the early planning 
stages, to what Mr. Cook thought of the Kensington Library, (hardly 
fair, that one), and inevitably, reading rooms. 

Not all those present will have a say in the planning of a future 
library, but whether they do or not, this friendly, informative and visually 
satisfying week-end, will have provided them with further ammunition 
in the cause of the “right bricks in the right places at the right time.” 
Once we've coupled that with our well-worn adage about the right books, 
the library service in this country may really begin to get somewhere. 

JULIAN LENDON, Great Yarmouth Public Library. 


G.L.D. Weekend Revision School 


G.L.D. held its first residential revision school for several years over 
the week-end 12th— 15th May. It was not restricted to members of 
G.L.D. and, as a result, students came from as far away as Port Talbot, 
Stockton-on-Tees and Dublin. Just over half of the total of 25 students 
were, like me, studying for F.P.E. 

High Leigh, Hoddesdon, the conference centre, proved to be a large 
country house standing in fifty acres of lawns and woodland. We 
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assembled for dinner on Friday evening, after which Miss L. V. Paulin, 
County Librarian of Herts., kindly welcomed us. She told us something 
of the county and the way the library service had developed, and went 
on to speak of the new syllabus. 

Immediately after breakfast on Saturday morning we got down to 
hard work, with Mr. E. P. Dudley outlining modern trends in librarian- 
ship. We then divided into groups according to the examination for 
which we were studying. The F.P.E. group remained in the very attrac- 
tive lecture room with Mr. C. Rippon ard Mr. J. R. Howes, and suc- 
ceeded in covering all four papers before dinner. 

We then joined the other groups and lecturers (Mr. S. J. Brett and 
Mr. a C. Jones) in the drawing room to discuss subjects of interest to 
us aH. 

We had a pleasant yet informative change on Sunday morning when 
we visited the new Herts. Co. branches at Stevenage and Welwyn Garden 
City. After introductory talks by Mr. P. R. Labdon and Mr. R. E. Sturt, 
we had the opportunity to examine the librzries and saw much of interest 
which many of us had not come into contact with before. 

For the rest of the day we were hard at it again. The lecturers 
changed groups and we benefited from the different points of view we 
heard. We also had two more general sessions, ending with a discussion 
on revision and examination technique. 

Throughout the week-end I was impressed by the enthusiasm of all 
the lecturers; they never flagged, even at breakfast on Monday morning. 
In addition, with so much time at our dispcsal, we were able to cover a 
great deal of ground, some of which was new to us (so much so that I 
took 22 pages of notes!). 

Discussions I had with the other students also helped considerably. 
I am sure that everyone found it a most profitable and enjoyable week- 
end—I hope G.L.D. can now make it an annual event. 

Miss S. A. HERBERT, Southend Central Library. 


A.A.L. Correspondence courses 
Revision courses 


A limited number of Registration and rinal courses will be avail- 
able to run from September to December, 1951. These short period 
courses are reserved exclusively for those students who have already sat 
the examination in the subjects required. Overseas students are ineligible, 
The closing date for application is August 25th, or the seventh day after 
the notification of the summer results, whichever is the later. 


Full-length courses, Novernber 1961-November 1962 


Application for F.P.E., Registration and Final courses teginning in 
November, 1961, must be completed and returned by 30th September. 
Full particulars of the courses offered are given in the current edition of 
the Student’s Handbook. 

Forms, fees, enquiries 

Requests for application forms must be accompanied by stamped 
addressed envelopes and should be sent to the A.A.L. Hon. Education 
Officer, J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, 
London, N.21. The fee for each course, both revision and full-length, is 
£3. 10s, Od. Students outside Europe taking full-length courses are charged 
10s. extra for each course. 
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Correspondence 


A.A.L. films 


I have used the A.A.L. films for showing to audiences of the general 
public, for which I believe them to be intended, and have found them to 
be received always with great interest, 

I understand from the May issue of the Assistant Librarian that the 
Council are re-appraising the A.A.L. films. I feel that Council should 
tirst decide for what purpose its films are intended and then to judge them 
in the light of its decision. In my own view the films do as good a job 
as possible in the circumstances. 

Miss T. A: Fry, Lambeth Public Library. 


Library Student's London , 


My inner and outer pleasure gained from reading the June Assistant 
Librarian was marred only by the title of the GLD/AAL publication 
announcement on p.111 (a beautifully balanced advertisement, typo- 
graphically). 

Why was The Student Librarians London not chosen? 

It would seem that the admirable Cold Comfort Conference report 
you published in the same issue merely pin-points this current profes- 
sional road-block: status squatting; (yet did we not move away from 
Library Assistant to Assistant Librarian years ago?). 

Could the authors of The Library Student's London offer some 
apology to the raised sights of The Studying Librarian . . . but there I 
go offering a better title still, or am I mistaken in writing this letter? 

P. J. Bans, Student Librarian. 
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Review 


Lock, R. N. Library administration. Crosby Lockwood, 15s. 1961. 


This latest contribution to a very popular series is a brief but 
thoughtful survey, with a very selective reading list, of problems un- 
questionably important in the field of library administration to-day. 
These problems are treated in broad perspective and in their historical 
context. The author modestly disclaims any solutions, but suggests lines 
on which there might be more effective investigation than at present. 
The profession, he asserts, has been unduly pre-occupied with library 
routines, and in contrast to the position in the U.S.A. we have need for 
large scale investigation of library function and service (cf. The American 
Public Library Inquiry). He proceeds from observations on administra- 
tion in general and rightly stresses the importance to librarianship of 
theory of management for span of control, delegation and co-ordination 
of duties, etc. 

He treats of a wide range of activities: —Staff training, library 
planning, the reference library, the subject dept. library, the local col- 
lection, work with children, the lending library, rural library services, 
libraries in technical colleges, co-operation statistics and reports and 
winds up with a critical appraisal of the Roberts Report. Here will be 
found a number of suggestions, some of which are not new and some 
which would arouse considerable opposition. He calls for considera- 
tion to be given to tbe following:—-a definition of the standards of ser- 
vices to be offered and readers to be served; research on library history 
(anticipated already perhaps by Mr. Munford's formation of a grour 
for this study); national selection, supply, training and qualifications of 
staff. Such a scheme to be made possible by the creation of a Central 
Libraries Board with a board of studies as an integral part of the 
scheme; a contract system of appointment of a limited period for the 
more responsible posts in libraries; national co-ordination of reference 
services with a selected number of great and regional reference libraries 
(an arrangement similar to that proposed by McColvin in 1954 it will 
be remembered); centralised purchasing, cataloguing, etc. on a sub- 
scription basis for regionalised groups of small library authorities 
These are suggested by the number of Library Service Centers devel- 
oped in the U.S.A. by encouragement from the Library Services Act; 
dispensing with Regional union catalogues and libraries to make direct 
application to specialising libraries, 

The arrangement of chapters under the headings noted above may 
be questioned for their separation of related problems in some cases, 
and in others for their duplication and repetition. Mr. Lock’s main 
concern would appear to be for the establishment of an effective 
reference library service, and for this he seeks national integration. But 
for home reading services he notes with satisfaction “ the enthusiastic 
personal direction of small independent authorities," and is content -o 
leave the present structure as it is. The public library system, he 
claims, “is predominantly biased to the present home reading structure” 
(p. 100) and the Roberts Committee have the attitude “of municipal 
lending libraries only” (p. 123). It is difficult to reconcile his first 
statement with an earlier one that “nothing can really be an effective 
substitute for a large library where the reader can be sure of finding at 
least one of his alternative choices for borrowing” (p. 70). This con- 
cern of the author has led him, wrongly it is considered, to give separate 
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treatment to reference and lending services and has caused him ro miss 
the real significance of the Subject Divided type of library. That is, 
to give the same standard of service to both reference and home 
readers. It is not a case of "some" as the author puts it, but a fact that 
every major city library in the U.S.A. built during the past 30 years has 
merged reference and lending materials in subject divided libraries. His 
chapter on library planning is the most disappointing in this respect. 

He rightly stresses the need for really central sites and for large city 
library buildings suitable for all modern and specialised services housed- 
in the one building. To give the New Bodleian building as an exainple 
of what is required is misleading however. This building was designed 
principally as a book stack and provides much less reader accommodation 
than the Old Library which now, relieved of the mass of book storage, 
is able to function principally as a range of specialist reading rooms. 
A misprint occurs in respect of A. S. Macdonald's advocation of modular 
planning applied to libraries which was first made in 1945 and not 1925. 

A misleading statement is also made in respect of library co-opera- 
tion. In advocating union catalogues only for pre 1950 materials, the 
- author refers on p. 106 to “the decision to remove from Bureau transac- 
tions as from 1959 all books recorded in the B.N.B." The decision of 
course was reached only in respect of the national union catalogue 
compiled by the N,C.L. 

The space available for a review of this kind makes further detailed 
commentary difficult but desirable, and that in itself is an indication of 
the interest this book should arouse. This much further needs to be 
said however. This is not an easy book for students. In places the style 
is involved and complicated, but students will find their application to its 
study well rewarding. Mr. Lock is to be congratulated for drawing 
attention to the many controversial issues which are at present so much 
in need of resolution. : 

P. J. Cox (Lecturer), Loughborough School of Librarianship. 
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POETRY IN CHAOS 


By Brian Selby, Berkshire County Library. 


“ The literature of science” is a familiar concept. Even those who 
have never seen Acta crystallographica or grappled with Chemical 
abstracts can imagine white coated scientists frequently turning from 
bubbling retorts to refer to esoteric journals and the hefty volumes of 
standard works. Scientists do not agree about how much of their litera- 
ture they should read: “ Don't read too much," advises Dr. U., while 
Dr. A. maintains “ You can't read enough." But they do agree that there 
is too much for them to hope to read everything, even in narrow subject 
fields, and to reduce their labours a complex array of indexes to periodi- 
cals, abstracting journals and translating services has been evolved. The 
literature of science is a tool, a source of practical information. 


Literature, the dreamy world of the imaginative writer, seems far 
removed from the purposeful activitiy of the lab., so far removed that the 
problems of the record of science have little apparent relevance to litera- 
ture. This appearance is a delusion. Take poetry as an example. The 
magazine Trace in its " Chronicle of living literature " reveals that the 
poets of Britain and America provide copy for over 300 magazines, rang- 
ing from the official glossiness of Prairie schooner and Sewanee review 
to home-duplicated broadsheets on brown paper like Ore and Simbolica. 
The Royal Society's List of British scientific publications reporting original 
work tops 200 titles, a total some way behind the poets. Once the poems 
and the reports are written and published, what happens to them? The 
Royal Society's evidence is that over 130 periodicals in Britain are devoted 
to organizing the literature of science, indexing and abstracting the pub- 
lished work to take some of the grind out of the scientists’ homework and 
to make the results of hard and expensive labour available for use. There 
is no British index to poetry. The American Reader's guide to periodical 
literature indexes poetry published in 116 magazines, all of them Ameri- 
can. Granger's index to poetry covers only anthologies, not original pub- 
lication in books and magazines. Eugene Sheehy and Kenneth Lohfer 
compile an Index to little magazines which is hardly known in British 
libraries and is marred by arbitrary selection of material. A flood of 
poetry, unexpectedly comparable with the torrent of scientific literature, 
proves to be running to waste for want of services to make it known. 

A feature of the literature of science is the annual reviews of pro- 
gress, such as Progress in dielectrics and Advances in enzymology, which 
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provide a handy source of information for workers in the subject, a quick 
revision for specialists in other fields, and money for jam for the historians 
of science in fifty years’ time. No such thing appears in the literature of 
poetry. Essays and studies and The Yecrs work in English studies do 
their academic best, but it is summaries like Geoffrey Moore's National 
Book League pamphlet Poetry to-day that provide the prototype of the 
annual survey of poetry; clear, concise, and documented. At present, 
poems, once published, pass from the gaze of a limited public into the 
limbo of unrecorded literature. 


The importance of this chaos in poetry lies in the fact that poetry 
must be read if it is to be known. If a scientist could not find Boyle's 
law in a book, he could wcrk it out experimentally; it wonld merely take 
longer. If you want to know Paradise losi you must read it. “I like to 
read only the poems I like," said Dylan Thomas. “Jn order to find the 
poems I like I have to read a lot of poems I don't like." There are no 
short cuts in poetry: only the full original expression is sufficient for 
comprehension. Reading is more important to poetry than to science, 
yet this importance is not reflected in the literature of poetry, and this 
paradox results in the tendency of poetry to in-breeding and decline. 


The poetry of 1960, if an annual review existed, would point 
the moral of this story. Of the thousands of poems written it was 
familiar names and familiar work that ended up at the top of the poetry 
success ladder. The Queen's medal for poetry went to Jobn Betjeman, 
Summoned by bells continuing his unique vein of self-parodying medio- 
crity, Week-ending with Randolph Churchil, knocking off a eulogy for a 
royal birth, or just listening to the Wantage bells, all’s well in his world: 


“The voices of birds utter less 
Than the thanks we are owing, 
Bell notes alone 
Ring praise of their own 
As clear as the weed-waving brook, 
And as evenly flowing." 


Complacence in the poet means boredom for the reader. The William 
Foyle Poetry Prize was won by Robert Graves' Collected poems (1959), 
and his translation of Homer, The Anger of Achilles. Graves is the 
epitome of the successful poet of the moment, the poet in the ivory tower, 
retiring out of England into a comfortable island in the Mediterranean: 


“ I pause with razor poised, scowling derision 
At the mirrored man whose beard needs my attention, 
And once more ask him why 
He still stands ready, with a boy's presumption, 
To court the queen in her high silk pavilion.” 


W. H. Auden was placed equal first with Robert Lowell, Edwin 
Muir, and Edith Sitwell in the Guinness Poetry Awards with “ Goodbye 
to the Mezzogiorno," the only poem in his new book Homage to Clio at 
all commensurate with the Auden of “In memory of W. B. Yeais" and 
“Lullaby.” Homage to Clio is a vapid collection of common-room 
whimsy : 
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* Looking up at the stars, I know quite well, 
That, for all they care, I can go to hell, 
But on earth indifference is the least 
We have to dread from man or beast." 


It is not only in content that the top poets of 1960 disappoint, for all 
their refusal to show signs of living in this time of civilization poised on a 
razor edge above destruction. They have, without exception, indulged in 
an unrelieved clumping metre and sledge hammer subtlety of rhyme that 
sets at naught the work of the great experimenters Eliot (despite the 
silence since Four quartets), Pound (in a unique isolation, an epic Platonic 
hell), and Dylan Thomas (a name already unfashionable). 


Of the 170 books of new verse published in Britain in 1960, how many 
are already forgotten and, more important, how many were even read 
before being forgotten? When books are dead as soon as they leave the 
press, small wonder that thousands of poems as tolerable as those of the 
top ten languish anonymously: 


“ In the midst of my fever, large 
as Europe's pain, 
'The birds hopping on the blackened wires 
were instantly electrocuted." 


Poets know too little of each other's verse, and this problem of com- 
munication within the island of poetry has to be solved before much 
impression can be made on the world at large. Poetry must be made 
accessible, taken away from the cliques and organized as a tool and 
product of civilization if the barriers between poets and between poets 
and the outside world, the world of science, are to be broken down. 


Some details must be added to the picture, briefly drawn above, of 
the chaos in poetry and the effect of the chaos on poetry. Most scien- 
tific literature is produced for a small audience, practitioners of certain 
techniques and colleagues in defined subjects. Similarly, little poetry 
reaches an audience of more than two thousand. Scientific literature deals 
in empirically verifiable facts. Experiments are open to factual and 
logical confirmation or confutation and the importance of a paper to the 
present state of knowledge is easily assessable; generally speaking 
those papers are published which merit attention. Publication of 
poetry is more difficult. That a poem should be published is determined 
by the opinion of those who publish it, not by reference to anything 
empirically verifiable. This difference is neatly put by Ayer in Lan- 
guage, truth and logic: “If a work of science contains true and important 
propositions, its value as a work of science will hardly be diminished by 
the fact that they are inelegantly expressed . . . a work of art is not 
necessarily the worse for the fact that all the propositions comprising it 
are literally false." In the selection of poetry for publication, subjective 
value judgments operate where concern for facts obtains in the literature 
of science. Clearly much depends on the publishers of poetry (publisher 
here used synonmously with editor) for the presentation to the public of 
a conspectus of contemporary poetry, but the impresarios of literature 
work not with the aim of presenting all poetry to the public, but to 
encourage what they believe to be good poetry. 
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Even if there is no other way of publishing poetry, this state of affairs 
is lamentable, for the condition of publishing gives a false view of poetic 
activity—the ivory tower poets monopolize the well-known magazines 
and the anthologies, but they are only a part of poetry. A wider-ranging 
public exhibition of poetry could be given if poetry had the necessary 
bibliographical apparatus: a comprehensive zuthor index to new poetry, a 
detailed and encyclopedic annual survey, and a journal acting as a clearing 
house to which publishers could send rejected verse for publication in a 
cheap form, e.g., by photolithography from typescript, to be published, 
say, quarterly in a volume of the size of Botteghe oscure. A comparable 
volume could publish a large amount of new verse in foreign languages. 
Such a programme would need a subsidy—surely a strong case for a 
Unesco/ Arts Council grapt—and there is no reason why it could not 
be carried out at a university. 


The aim of this programme, arrived at by contrast with the 
comparatively highly organized literature of science, would be to publish 
regularly a large amount of new verse in a form reducing the wasteful 
scattering of verse over many small magazines and to attack the domina- 
tion of poetry by what amounts to random selection of verse for 
publication. Poetry until now has consisted of a succession of fashions, 
with in-breeding and consequent decline, the iatest of which is the work 
of the poets of the ivory tower, conservative in content and retrogressive 
in form and technique. A scheme to bring order and comprehensiveness 
into the publication of poetry might offer & way out of the sacred wood 
which has proved to shelter nothing but its government by impresarios 
and the inhibition of poetry as an art. 


WE -DON’T KNOW. SHOULD WE? 
By Marion Wilden-Hart, Lambeth Public Library. 


John O'Riordan asks, * Has T.V. changed our reading habits?" His 
article did little to answer the question for librarians, and in the absence 
of actual facts we are unlikely to reach a sound conclusion. Should we 
have these facts? Is the question important for us at all? 

At present, with our ignorance and suppositions, we claim T.V. 
responsible on the one hand for the significant rise in non-fiction issues, 
and on the other for the decline in overall number of books lent when 
this unfortunately occurs. That we do use television as a scapegoat to 
suit our various purposes is clearly evident from our Annual Reports. 

The B.B.C. distributes a newsheet informing libraries of forthcoming 
book adaptations and readings. What use is made of this information by 
libraries and what has it told us till now? 

Having personally paid attention to these sheets for twc. years, I am 
unable to answer Mr. O'Riordan's question. I do not know if T.V. has 
changed our reading habits. From my experience in one large library 
I have been able to ascertain that only certain of the books listed in the 
news sheet are requested at all, but never, so far, in sufficient numbers 
to justify extra purchase beyond the expediency of seeing that there is 
one copy of each title in each branch. As I am notified of titles having 
five reserves or more, I am in a position to say that T.V. programmes on 
individual books have relatively little influence on issues in this library. 
The reserves come from people who would normally use the library 
and probably the reservation system anyway. 
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But following television and sound programmes is interesting for a 
book buyer in other ways. The influence of television on subjects is 
more difficult to ascertain, but far more important for the librarian. For 
the development of new public interests through the T.V. medium could 
provide us with more—and more intelligent—readers. But does it? I 
know of no library which has been able to prove this, nor yet whether 
our attention to television is worthwhile. I have personally been experi- 
menting on this for six years, first as a branch librarian and later as a 
buyer of books. If we provide the books, as we can, before the pro- 
gramme (two optimistic suppositions already for the majority of libraries), 
we fail to display them consistently and well (remembering that many 
readers may be new to the library with no knowledge of parallel classifi- 
cation, alternative placings, dichotomous divisions, syndetic catalogues, 
etc). And when the books are taken from the display we have no 
reserve; only books too rare to be thrown away, too old for the open 
Shelves. Television, as it affects people who are not our readers, is a 
worthwhile research project. Has anyone thought to undertake it? 


Mr. O'Riordan mentions only the impact of television on those who 
already read. T.V. may lessen the reading habit, but it will not eliminate 
it. It will enliven a thinking mind and interest a dull one. Books are 
not the only things to read; and they may prove to be too permanent 
in this ever developing world. Our future in lending libraries may very 
well rest with periodicals and paperbacks, and  micro-materials for 
momentums. Mr. O'Riordan should not scorn a personal library of 
paperbacks; it may very well lead to experience in the use of books. 
The constant development of enquiring minds (by whatever medium) 
is of use to us if we will use it. This, and the choice that a public library 
provides is the hope for our future. 


Choice is probably the greatest contribution that a free public library 
can offer in a modern society. T.V. offers no choice beyond one alterna- 
tive programme. What one sees, all see. Limited subjects, limited 
opinions, limited knowledge, above all, limited choice. But it can 
stimulate enquiring minds for further information, and this is where we 
should meet its challenge. 


Has T.V. changed our reading habits? We don't know. We don't 
even know how to make the most use of television for our particular 
purposes. 








CRAMER'S KEESING'S 


30 YEARS' SERVICE 
for MUSIC TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
MUSICAL LITERATURE Progress Report No. 4 


AND MUSIC BINDING 
KEESING'S is available in 59 





139, New Bond Street out of the 68 Libraries in towns 
having a population of 30-40,000 
London, W.1 in the British Isles, of which 
thirteen subscriptions are placed 

* Complete Music Service Provided by County Authorities. 
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NOTICE OF ELECTION 


. Nominations are invited for the following Officers and Councillors 
of the Association of Assistant Librarians to serve during 1962: 


Honorary Secretary, Honorary Treasurer, and Honorary Editor. 


Nine National Councillors, at least three of whom -nust be under 
30 years of age on 1st January, 1962. 


There will be no special provision on the ballot papers for National 
Councillors under 30 years of age. The three candidates under 30 years 
of age who poll the highest number of votes will be declared elected, 
and the remaining successful candidates will be the six others who poll 
the highest number of votes irrespective of age. 


Nominations must be submitted in writing to the Vice-President, 
W. G. Thompson, F.L.A., Central Library, St. Peter's Square, Manchester, 
2, by two or more members of the Association, countersigned by the 
nominee and accompanied by suitable biographical details (ie., qualifi- 
cations, present and previous Authorities or Employers, work in connec- 
tion with A.A.L, Library Association, Trade Union, ctc, and the 
candidate's age as at 1st January, 1962). 


The last day on which nominations may reach the Vice-President is 
15th October, 1961. 


JoHN Hove, Honorary Secretary. 


Extract from the Rules for the Conduct of Elections : 


Rule 5 (c): Particulars of Candidates. 
1. Official position and employer. 
2. Particulars of previous employment :n librarianship. 


3. Details of services to the L.A. and/or the A.A.L. as Association, 
Branch or Divisional Officer, Councillor or Committee Member, examiner, 
editor, author or tutor. Trade Union services. 


4. Professional and academic qualificaticns. 


5. Age as at ist January, 1962. 
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EXAMINATION SUPPLEMENT 


Edited by Frank Atkinson 
Brighton School of Librarianship 


The policy of including specialist papers in the Supplement is con- 
tinued in this issue by Mr. Bryant’s contribution on Final 3f—Music. 
This type of comment, including as it does a general survey of the nature 
of the examination and the opportunities for study, provides the student 
with information not readily available elsewhere and presents a more 
meaningful picture than the bare syllabus. 


As did my predecessors, I have tried to evolve the most useful form 
of presentation of the Supplement; 1 regret that circumstances compel 
me to relinquish the editorship now, with this and so much else not yet 
achieved. The problem of the proportions of comment on the two 
examinations will be more difficult under the new syllabus; the biennial 
16-page allowance in this Journal may well prove insufficient. Considera- 
tion of some payment for contributions is overdue and the need will 
become more pressing if specialists outside the profession have to be 
called on for comments on some of the new Final Group C papers. The 
Examiners’ Comments—which at present serve chiefly as an example of 
semi-published material—may reach students via tutors; it would be more 
satisfactory if they were to be properly published, possibly in the 
Examination Supplement. 


These and other developments will, I know, be the concern of my 
successor, who will have the support of a growing number of colleagues 
who share the conviction that the examination structure is the concern of 
the profession as a whole, and that the standards and results are by no 
means exclusively "students' problems." 


I should like to thank all the contributors whose efforts have made 
possible this and other recent issues of the Supplement. 


FRANK ATKINSON, 13, Copse Hill, Brighton, 5. 


MUSIC 
Final—Part 3f) 


Ever since this examination was instituted just after World War 1l, the 
percentage of successful candidates has always been extremely high. Numbers 
sitting have been small, occasionally reaching double figures, but it has not been 
a rarity for all candidates to pass. The student who is struggling through the 
Registration examination may feel that such results are almost indecent and may 
be misled into the belief that part 3(F) is easy to pass. If this idea does exist, 
it is well wide of the truth. Here is a specialist paper that, in my view, is certainly 
doing its job in providing the interested library assistant with an opportunity 
to undertake a moderate degree of specialization to his or her own benefit and 
(one hopes) to the advantage of library users. 


Because of the small numbers sitting for this section, it is not normally 
offered for tuition at library schools, but the London school at the N.W. Poly- 
technic has run three courses for this particular examination and hopes to run a 
fourth in the year ahead. Smallness of student numbers is one problem, and the 
difficulty in finding adequate tutors and tuition facilities can be equally worrying. 
Of the Colleges of Commerce, etc., offering part-time courses, Liverpool attracted 
but one would-be entrant last year and (so far as I know) courses do not exist 
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. elsewhere. For most assistarts who are not within easy reach of London, the 
alternatives are likely to be the A.A.L. correspondence course or self-tuition. 
Either method of study really requires reasonab.e access to one of the large music 
libraries, to permit the inspection of a wide range of books and scores, but even 
this is apparently not essential. Few students are music librarians or work in a 
library with a separate music department, but nearly all seem to derive genuine 
benefit from their course of study and are likelz to be of greater service both to 
their colleagues and to the public that they serve. n short, the assistant who has 
à genuine interest in classical music and its place in the library (university as well 
as public) may find that this section presents an opportunity to develop that 
interest with the expectation of a fair examination at the end of a course of study. 


Although I have mentioned the small numbers of students, it is Mr. Sewell's 
view that all the courses for this section run at the N.W. Polytechnic have been 
fairly well attended; students have included some with the Diploma issued by 
University College, who have to pass Part 3 for their Fellowship. He feels that - 
this section, and its successor in the new syllabus, should continue to attract 
sufficient support to allow at lezst one library sckool to offer a regular course for 
the subject. London is the obvious centre, if only because it should be easiest 
there to enlist the help of the various specialists who are often necessary to run 
such a course. It can be taught by a public librarian or full-time tutor, but 
only if the person concerned has sufficient krowledge and personal interest 
to do the job adequately. 


The scope and style of the papers have variec little over the years. The two 
papers usually deal (more or less) with history ard theory in the first paper and 
with practical aspects of music librarianship in the second, though there is some 

. overlapping. Originally, the two papers were nomina_ly separated but, apparently 
at the request of a previous examiner, the sub-headings were omitted. Certainly, 
the field for questions on librarianship is very much more restricted than that on 
history or theory. This suggests that it is much more difficult to set the second 
paper than the first, and the afternoon paper ofter includes questions that would 
seem more suitable for the earlier one. The June examination was no exception to 
this tendency. Although the scope for history anc theory is so very wide, ques- 
tions are not really satisfactory unless they can reasonably be connected with 
library problems. If this standard is applied, then question 4 and'6 of the first 
paper are the best, and question 5 the least relevant. 


The examiner is also faced with the same snags that must surely face all his 
colleagues who set papers in special subject fields. Tbere is the natural tendency 
to repeat one's self, in slightly different terms, ad nauseum. In addition, some 
questions must contain an unavoidable element of superficiality, of hearsay 
rather than direct evidence, since it is realised that so few candidates are working 
full-time in a large library of the :ype covered by the section, be it music, other 
fine arts, history, etc. Jf entry to this examination were limited to those who 
work in a large music library. the number of candidates would be sravely 
restricted and (I think) librarianship as a whole wculd be the poorer. Sources, 
editions, desk-tools in fair detail and depth, supply of new and anticuarian 
publishers’ and dealers’ catalogues are undoubtedly much more relevant to the 
music librarian than history and theory, but the examination paper can only 
include these points as aspects of a fairly wide syllabus. 


First Paper 
Q.1. Write miniature essays on THREE of the following: (a) Delius; 
(b) Dvorak; (c) Monteverdi; (d) Palestrina; (e) Stravinsky; (f) Weber. 
A straightforward question, with a nicely varied selection of composers, that 


should present little difficulty. The biggest problem is that of judicious 
compression. 


QA. State the characteristic features of the fellowing, quoting a specific 
example in EACH case: (a) Bolero; (b) Canon; (c) Itclian overture; (d) Mazurka; 
(e) Minuet and trio; (f) Passacaglia. . 
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Not simple particularly since one has to answer all items. It is not always 
easy to remember specific examples in the atmosphere of the examination room, 
though the first type of dance should present no problem. 


Q.3. Show how music may be regarded as always having reflected contem- 
porary life in Europe. 


Another straightforward question, relating music to social history. 


Q.4. What do you understand by the term "editing" in relation to music? 
Mention some of the problems involved in the process. 


A basic problem that should have received much study and thought by any 
candidate. Editing is usually necessary with older works to make them suitable 
for modern performance, but no all editors are scholarly neither do they makc 
plain (as they should) just what they have amended or otherwise altered in the 
music and what sources have been consulted. There is always scope for argument, 
since early composers left so much to the discretion of the performers. With 
more modern works there are different problems, e.g., those of revision by the 
composer after first performance or publication (and a composer's second thoughts 
are not always best, in the eyes of players or critics), arguments when the original 
manuscript is not clear (and one wonders, upon occasion, how the copyist or 
typographer ever managed to decipher some autograph scores) and in those 
cases where the composer has allowed friends or pupils to edit or otherwise amend 
the original text. 


Q.5, on the history of conducting, has been mentioned earlier in these notes 
for its limited. relevance; yet it is certainly not a bad question and should have 
presented no real difficulty to candidates. 


Q.6. Define instrumental chamber music as an art form and show how it 
may be divided into groups according to the number and nature of the instruments 
employed. 


The second part of the question presents a classification problem. Chamber 
music usually utilizes between three and nine players, each with a separate and 
individual part. it is the variety of instrumentation that makes classification 
difficult. A quintet may consist of five stringed instruments (usually a string 
quartet with the addition of a second viola or violoncello, but other combinations 
exis), a piano and four strings, five wind instruments, a combination of these 
and other instruments, such as trumpet or mandoline. The question does not hint 
that the good candidate will include mention of the works which “break down" 
the chamber repertory. 


Q.7. Discuss the extent to which you consider Shakespeare's works have 
been successfully set to music, giving examples of vocal and instrumental settings. 


The person with limited musical knowledge has no conception of the range, 
number and variety of settings of Shakespeare plays and lyrics. A reference to 
"Shakespeare" in the Everyman dictionary of music will show something of the 
attraction that our great dramatist has had for composers of all nationalities. 
To that extent, this question is impossible to answer in 40 minutes and would 
have been better had its scope been more limited. 


Q.8. Define the period of musical history known as "Baroque" and discuss 
its special features. 

Another question that should be well answered by the candidate who has 
been well prepared for the examination. The good answer should, I think, 
include some principal works in baroque style after the nature and extent of the 
music have been described. 


Second Paper 


Q.1. Give reasons why it is necessary for a librarian in charge of a gramo- 
phone record library to possess some technical knowledge of records and sound 
reproduction. 
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For a gramophone record collection to function successfuly, the librarian 
must be forever exhorting, persuading or taking stronger measures to ensure that 
borrowers handle records correctly, replace styli ^n good time so taat discs are not 
damaged and be able to answer at least some of the less specialised questions 
that are put to him. Many users of gramophone record libreries have cheap 
equipment and little knowledge or ability, it seems, to maintain it at an efficient 
level. The librarian must be able to say, in the simplest possibl> language, why 
certain practices are harmful and should be zble to converse with the more 
knowledgeable patron at a modest level both on music and its recording and 
mechanical reproduction. 


Q.2 on classification should have presented no problems to the student who 
had already tackled Q.5 in the morning paper. 


Q.3. Write brief notes on FIVE of the followirg books, quoting the author's 
name in each case: (a) Act of touch: (b) Fabulous phonograpk; (c) Heirs and 
rebels; (d) Lost tradition in music; (e) More than singing; (f) Moving into Aquarius; 
(g) Naked face of genius; (h) New musical comparion; (i) Well-tempered string 

. quartet; Gf) Who's who in music. 


This is likely to present difficulty to the student who is not working regularly 
in a music library. A friend, rather unfairly perheps, has suggested that these 
are a little like “the top ten" of the moment, and that future qaestions of this 
type would be improved by mixing standard and cecent titles. 


Q.5, on differences between cataloguing of music and of books should have 
been a "gift". 

Q.4. Discuss the importance oj the probable frequency of the use of works 
in the music library in relation to stock selection and expenditure. 


Q.6. Describe the methods you would use to exploit a masic stock and 
generally bring the library to the notice of the public. 


These questions could, with slight alteration in the wording, be made to 
apply to any section of the library's stock. As a result, the examiner may find 
himself faced with a lot of “waffle,” some weird ideas and a numter of generali- 
zations in addition to some sound suggestions. 


The last two questions in this paper (on standard works of reference and 
standard biographies of eight major composers) would be equally happy in the 
first paper, and underline the difficulty of the examiner in findimg a sufficient 
variety of questions for the second paper without encroaching on to the literature 
side of the examination. 


I would expect the pass percentage to be very good once agair. The papers 
are open to criticism, as I have tried to show, but they are generally reasonably 
well-balanced, free from ambiguity and clear in thsir requirements. With such a 
wide syllabus, it is understandable that some aspects of history and theory must 
be omitted, but over the years the field has been well covered. The Associate 
with a fair knowledge of music and a keen interest in the subject could well 
consider tackling this part of the Final Examination, particularly if te/she has the 
ability to read music and has access to a good collection of gramorhone records. 
There are few music librarians in Britain; but the need for assistan:s knowledge- 
able in this subject field remains largely unfilled. 


E. T. Bryant, Borough Librarian, Widnes. 


A Candidates Comments 


The first paper was, on the whole, an extremely fair one, providing a varied 
selection of questions on broad topics in the answers to which specHl knowledge 
could be introduced. The question on the Baroque period was a gift for those 
familiar with it, but why not & choice between two or three alternatives, for 
instance the Renaissance or Romantic periods as well? The only question 
which might be regarded as slightly unfair was that o3 Shakespearean music, as 
the careful preparation necessary for a good answer must have beea anticipated 
by very few candidates. 
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The second paper was disconcerting for what it did not contain. No chance 
io show knowledge of encyclopaedias, dictionaries, histories, bibliographies or 
periodicals was given, nor was there any reference to copyright or music printing. 
The cataloguing question was fair enough, though not clear as to whether “music” 
implied records as well as scores, but surely it was expecting too much of candi- 
dates to describe three classification schemes, especially as the best-known Dewey 
was excluded? Would not one other than Dewey have been sufficient? An 
unexpected question was that requiring comment on five books from a Jist con- 
taining nothing that could be called standard reference material; this merely tested 
general background reading in the subject, not librarianship. Naming the standard 
biographies of eight major composers was more reasonable, though here why ask 
for titles and not authors? The question on knowledge of sound reproduction 
may have suited some technically minded men, but automatically eliminated itself 
for me and probably several other (mot only female) candidates! The student 
unable to tackle such specialized questions was forced to rely on examineemanship 
io provide a touch of originality in answering uninspiring old favourites like those 
on stock selection and publicity. 


It is hoped that results will show the well-balanced first paper to have offset the 
disappointing deficiencies of the second. 
Jean M. Wines, University of London Library. 


ADVANCED CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING 
Final Part 4(c) 


The likelihood that this will be the last occasion on which the Final exami- 
nation in Classification and Cataloguing under the present syllabus will be 
commented on suggests that it might be appropriate to give some consideration 
to these subjects in relation to the new examination structure before proceeding 
to an analysis of selected questions from the June 1961 papers. 


There can be no doubt that these subjects have absorbed a disproportionate 
amount of examination time—and consequently presumably of teaching time— 
throughout the past fifteen years. They also examplify in a marked degree the 
repetitious examination in the same subjects at different levels which the new 
syllabus seeks to avoid. Yet competence in the practical use of these techniques 
is an essential part of the equipment of any professional librarian, and this is 
only to be achieved by an understanding of theoretical principles coupled with 
practical experience. It is probable that, employers will in the future lay stress 
on the possession of qualifications in these subjects when making appointments; 
so that although it will be feasible to drop classification and cataloguing when 
the new Intermediate examination has been passed, papers 1 and 2 and particu- 
larly paper 3 in Group B of the new Final examination may be expected to attract 
a fair number of candidates, certainly as many as, and, in the case of paper 3, 
probably more than at present choose to be examined in Advanced Classification 
and Cataloguing. 


It may therefore be of some interest to recall how many candidates presented 
themselves for Final Part 4 (c) over the past five years. The total number was 166 
and of these 58 (38%) passed. Not one single merit was awarded in the period. 
The highest number of candidates at any one examination was 22 in June, 1956; 
the lowest percentage pass was 20% in June, 1959; the highest percentage pass 
was 53% in December, 1960. The reasons for this dismal picture appear to be 
that many candidates are attempting the examination on the strength of what 
they have already studied for Registration Group A. Examiners’ comments 
repeatedly stress the lack of preparation and limited horizons of candidates. The 
differences between Final Part 4 (c) and Registration Group A are differences of 
approach rather than of fact. The only material difference in the detailed syllabus 
at present is the citation of specific classification schemes and codes in the Regis- 
tration syllabus as against a generalised mention of schemes and codes in the 
Finals syllabus. It is evident, therefore, that what is required at Finals level is 
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maturity of views, the ability to form considered jtdgments and present a critical 
outlook in relation to the questions set. Nevertbeless it is fairly obvious that 
the 58 successful candidates mentioned above represent only a small proportion 
of those among us who are in fact professional catalogners and that this work 
must be largely in the hands of people who have doae nothing in *his field beyond 
passing Registration Group A. The implications of this situation in relation to 
the new syllabus call for some thought. 


During the coming months much discussioa is going to be devoted to the 
planning of courses to meet the new syllabus. There is some likelihood that 
examiners and tutors may be brought together cver this and that a reassessment 
of the role of examinations in the educational process may result. At present 
they tend to be viewed by candidates at least as a series of hazards which must be 
faced as one attempts to climb the professional ladder. The introduction of a 
"piece of work" as the requirement for the Fellowship will do much to give 
a sense of purpose and satisfaction to the pursuit of studies in the future. Once 
the broad basis of the "core" papers has been covered and the Intermediate 
examination passed it is to be hoped that a sease of purpose will inspire the 
student in his choice of papers for the Final examination and that when he comes 
to sit them after adequate preparation he will be left with the sense of satisfaction 
which comes from having had an opportunity to display his knowledge in his 
selected subjects. A much highe: degree of integration between our daily profes- 
sional activities and our methods of testing our competence to perform them 
should be the result. 


Turning now to the immediate question of tke examination papers of June, 
1961, we note a number of points of general implication. Faced with the necessity 
of selecting four of the eight questions in each parer and: devoting approximately 
45 minutes to the answer to each, the candidate must make his choice judiciously. 
The questions he chooses should not overlap. It might be argued that it is a 
fault on the part of the examiners when this occars, because when it does the 
candidate's choice is automatically reduced to four out of seven instead of four 
out of eight questions. There seems to be such an element of overlap between 
questions 6 and 8 in the current classification paper. 


Q.6. Examine any modern trends in classificction that you have discerned 
during your studies obviously calls for a discussion on the trends towards more 
detailed specification of:subjects and away from enumerative methods of analysis 
in the direction of synthetic methods, notably those associated with facet analysis. 
There has also been a considerable amount of interest shown in notational prob- 
lems. The two names most vitally associated with bcth these trends are those 
of Ranganathan and Vickery. Corsequently the candidate who may have chosen 
this question will certainly find himself in the position of one who has shot his 
bolt should he feel attracted to Q.8: Give some account of the most recent work 
in classification of either (a) S. R. Ranganathan or (5) B. C. Vickery. 


The two questions are not of course identical. Q.6. calls for a much more 
generalised approach and many other names besides those I have mentioned 
would have to be brought in. The answer might tegin with a mention of the 
growing awareness of the essential nature of classification as an aid in controlling 
and making accessible the ever-increasing bulk of published materials, and pass 
on to a consideration of the modern view of classification as a practical technique 
which, if it is to be of any value, must base itself on the materials with which it 
deals and their exploitation rather than on philosophical ideas about the theory of 
knowledge. Having reviewed some of the more notable contributions to the 
literature of classification such as those of Ranganathan and Vickery, Farradane, 
Foskett and Coates, the writer might pay tribute to Mills for his lucid exposition 
of difficult matter and Palmer and Wells and the B.N.B. for respectively popular- 
ising and translating into practical realities the ideas of others, and, having made 
some reference to thinkers such as Metcalfe in Australia and Shera in the United 
States, conclude by drawing attention to the increased part played by British 
librarians in studying and writing about this subject. ` 


Should the candidate decide to tackle Q.8 as well he would have to guard 
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against repeating himself, no matter how relevant to the question he might feel 
his answer to be. Examiners are not likely to award marks more than once to the 
same material. Instead, in the case of Ranganathan, besides mentioning the 
periodic appearance of new editions of the Colon classification, each incorporating 
improvements and modifications, the candidate would have to deal with his many 
writings on the most intricate problems of subject analysis and subject arrange- 
ment which occur at documentation level or, as he calls it, on the level of micro 
thought. Building upon his earlier theory of the five fundamental categories 
used in facet analysis Ranganathan has gone on to examine subtler problems of 
Subject relationship such as intra-facet relations, distinguishing rounds, levels and 
zones, and to attempt to identify and characterise the different types of phase 
relations in complex subjects. Most of his work in these fields has been published 
in Annals of Library Science with occasional contributions to other journals such 
as the American Review of Documentation, 


If the choice should fall upon Vickery, his Classification and Indexing in 
Science, now in its second edition, should first be mentioned. This notable piece 
of exposition, addressed in the first instance to scientific workers with the object 
of familiarising them with the techniques of librarians and information officers 
so that they may be better able to use the various classifications and indexes 
designed to help them, may be regarded as one of the most helpful elucidations of 
those techniques for the librarian himself. More recent still is his Faceted 
Classification. 'This attempts to do no more than serve as a fairly simple guide 
to anyone who may want to devise a new scheme for detailed subject arrange- 
ment, but it provides a most useful introduction to the study of faceted classifi- 
cation and the more advanced writings on that subject, including those of Vicery 
himself, and the two books together represent a crystallisation of the studies of 
the Classification Research Group over the previous eight years or so. 


Next the answer would deal with the series of articles on notation contributed 
by Vickery to the Journal of Documentation over recent years. In these he has 
made a fundamental examination of the functions of notation in classification and 
evaluated the importance of each and has discussed at length how the elements 
from which it may be composed contribute to or detract from the effective per- 
formance of these functions. His studies, together with those of Coates in the 
same field, represent the most notable advance since Bliss published the Organi 
sation of Knowledge in Libraries. 


Lastly, some reference might be made to the schedules for a faceted classifi- 
cation for Aeronautics drafted by Vickery in collaboration with Farradane to 
serve as the basis for one of the four indexing systems, the comparative efficiency 
of which for information retrieval is being tested in the Aslib Research Project 
at the College of Aeronautics, Cranfield. A full account of these schedules was 
published as Classification Research Group Bulletin No. 5 in the Journal of 
Documentation, March, 1959, and further information about the scheme is given 
in the Report on the first stage of the Research Project. 


'The questions already discussed may be instanced as exemplifications also of 
the second point of general validity in these Finals papers, namely that the 
examiners are very much concerned to establish whetber the candidate is familiar 
with the most recent writings in his subject and in particular with the relevant 
periodical literature. The same tendency is evident also in questions 1, 4 and 7 
of the same paper and in questions 1, 2, 6 and 7 of the Cataloguing paper. 


Classification Q.1. Discuss the possibility of applying to machine searching a 
faceted classification scheme in place of random codes for the subjects of docu- 
ments brings us face to face with one of the major problems of the moment, 
how best to harness the machine to the service of literature control. Many of 
the best thinkers of our time have pointed out the limitation of much of our 
earlier effort, which was directed exclusively to speeding up the scanning of e 
complete file of records in order to find those relevant to the purpose in hand. 
Almost without exception these machines were designed for needs wholly different 
from ours—for solving accounting or mathematical problems. So far no machine 
has been designed to match the efficiency of the human brain in dealing with 
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records kept in an ordered sequence, where the individual is able to select certain 
segments of the file and examine these, but it seems probable that sooner or latei 
such a machine can be designed. Our efforts should, then, be concentrated more 
on mechanical coding of information, that is, on putting information into the 
retrieval system rather than on getting it out. It is evident that detailed analysis 
of the subjects of our documents must precede the process of feeding information 
into the machine and it is here that faceted classification has a valuable role to 
play. Over and above this Ranganathan has for long stressed the fact that 
classification problems are basically semantic problems. . He speaks of the 
classificatory language and of translation from the idea plane, through the verbal 
plane to the notational plane. This immediately strikes one as being essentially 
the same sort of problem as machine translation from one language to another, 
on which considerable advances have been made, particularly in the United States. 
Ranganathan's ideas have been endorsed in the Classification Research Group's 
memorandum entitled The need for a faceted classification as a basis for ali 
methods of information retrieval. It will be interesting to see whether the final 
report of the Cranfield Research Project will substantiate this view. The impres 
sion to date seems to be rather that this will not necessarily be true. "Nevertheless, 
it may ultimately be possible to code not only the symbols representing the subject 
elements in our documents but also the linking symbols which express the relation 
ships between those elements, and to.ensure that the sequence in which the 
elements are cited will be constant whether we are coding the information for the 
memory of the machine or programming our questions to it in the search for 
relevant information. The only system of classification which has been designed 
to produce such symbols and such consistency is the faceted one and once more 
it is to the writing of Ranganathan, Vickery and Feskett that we must go for a 
discussion of its applicability to machine searching. In addition one might 
mention an interesting article entitled Document analysis and information retrieval 
by J. C. Gardin, which appeared in Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, in 1960. 


The question speaks, however, of the “possibility” of applying a faceted | 
system to machine searching, and the use of this term may suggest that some 
consideration ought to be given also to the ''feasibilicry" of this idea. The design 
and production of such machines would be an extremely costly undertaking and 
A present there does not appear to be any prospect of funds being made available 
or it. . 

Classification question 4 calls for ' a critical appreciation of the importance 
of (a) the International Conference on Scientific Information, Wasiington, 1958, 
or (b) the International Study Conference on Classification for Information 
Retrieval, Dorking, 1957 or (c) The Royal Socieiy Scientific Information Con- 
ference, 1948 ' A satisfactory answer demands a first-hand acquaintance with the 
published proceedings of the selected Conference plus the ability to view it in 
the general perspective of the theory and practice of classification. The chief 
difficulty here will be that of complying with the terms of the question, which 
demands the discussion of only one of the three. It can be solved by giving 
appropriate emphasis to the description of the Conference cbosen, merely 
relating it to the others in estimating its importance. 

Classification Question 7. Give a critical account of any published speciai 
classification scheme known to you need not necessarily deal wich a recently 
published one, but the fact remains that there Aas been a great upsurge of 
activity in designing special classifications recently and the candidate might well 
make his selection from among them. The most widely known of ail is probably . 
the British Catalogue of Music Classification of E. J. Coates, but the schedules 
drawn up by D. J. Foskett for a classification of Ozcupational Safety and Health 
were published as an appendix to the Proceedings of the Dorking Conference 
mentioned above, and one might even consider dealing with the new classification 
at University College, London, described by Garsida in the Journal of Documen- 
fe ee in the sense that it is designed to meet the needs of an academic 
ibrary. 

Preoccupation with the. most recent developments is evident also in the 
cataloguing paper. Q.1. What do you understand by the term “cataloguing-in. 
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source"? In the light of the findings of the Library of Congress discuss the 
possibility of such an experiment succeeding in this country. Some account of 
the history of this idea and the reasons for its origin is called for. It aims to 
cut at the very root of much of the time-consuming and costly process which 
has been termed “research” in cataloguing. The inaccuracy of this term has 
recently been pointed out, for what is involved is simply the establishing of 
accurate and consistent elements for the description of items in the catalogue 
and in particular for the headings under which entry is made. This is “‘investi- 
gation” rather than "research." Cataloguing-in-source goes even further than 
centralised cataloguing in providing the cataloguer with the information he 
requires by printing an authoritative main entry on the verso of the title-page 
of the book itself. One such entry can, for example, be found on the title-page 
of the 16th edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification. The organisation of 
such a project calls for collaboration between publishers and some centralised 
agency and it was with a view to establishing how far such collaboration would 
be possible and fruitful that the Library of Congress initiated a pilot project 
involving only a selection of American publishers. Great hopes were entertained 
that by this means the rising costs of cataloguing could be held in check, but 
although the pilot project revealed some favourable signs the general tenor of the 
report issued by the Library of Congress was adverse and it has been decided 
not to pursue the idea further at present. In view of this it seems most unlikely 
that such an experiment would succeed in this country, where our centralised 
agency—the B.N.B.—has neither official status nor funds for the organisation 
of such an undertaking and where the publishing scene is, if anything, more 
complex than in the United States. It is possible that here Ranganathan's idea 
of “pre-natal” cataloguing, as he calls it, may have more prospect of success. 
This consists in producing authoritative entries for books at the page-proof 
stage so that records in the form of lists or cards may be made available simul- 
taneously with publication. The possibility that something of the kind might 
be organised as an extension of the present legal deposit arrangements in this 
country is a suggestion which has been put forward and which appears to hold 
out more promise of success. 


Q.2. Indicate briefly your knowledge of the progress made to date by the 
L.A. Research Committee's Sub-Committee on Cataloguing Rules on the 
drafting of a new code of rules. The activities of the L.A. Research Committee’s 
Sub-Committee on Cataloguing Rules have not been marked by many official 
pronouncements of progress. Mr. Sharp gave some account of it at the Inquiry 
into Cataloguing Principles and Practice organised by Miss Piggott at University 
College in 1953, and an interim statement was subsequently published in the 
L.A.R., September, 1955. But much more important was the information about 
its activities which could be derived from attendance at the informal Conference 
on Cataloguing Rules held at Chaucer House in July, 1959. "This conference 
was concerned to publicise the views of the Sub-Committee on the solution to 
problems of fugitive and doubtful authorship and corporate authorship in 
particular and to hear what the delegates thought of the proposals. It was 
evident that our Sub-Committee was working in very close contact with its 
American counterpart and that there was a large measure of coincidence of 
views, though not always complete unanimitv between them. The opinion of 
those attending this Conference was that things seemed to be moving in the 
right direction. 


Although the question seems to be concerned only with the British Sub- 
Committee, no answer could be considered adequate that did not relate its 
activities to the international scene. The Americans have published a great deal 
on catalogue code revision starting with the Lubetzky report and culminating 
in a Draft Code on which there has been much discussion published in Library 
Resources and Technical Services and in Library Journal. But all the work that 
has been going on here and in America is only part of a world-wide movement 
to achieve an international code of cataloguing rules. Tt is clear that the diffi- 
culties are formidable; but all the careful preparations that have been made and 
information which has been collected give grounds for hope that when the 
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International Cataloguing Coaference under the auspices of IFLA takes place 
in October, 1961, some positive results will be zchieved and that something much 
more worth-while than the old “Joint” code o? 1908 will emerge. 

Finally, let me mention two questions with ready-made answers for the well- 
read student. The quotation in question 6 forms the first sentence in E. J. 
Coates’ recent book, Subject Catalogues: headings and structure. It is followed 
by examples of woolly terminclogy and of the use of the same term with widely 
different meanings and by a glossary. Close stcdy of this work will be of prime 
importance to Finals students for many years to come. 


Question 7 comes straight from P. S. Pargeter's The Keproduction of 
Catalogue Cards recently issued in the L.A. pamphlet series, though Finals 
students should have no difficulty in answering from their practical experience. 


Many of the remaining questions fall into ore of two categories. Either 
they call for a historical description or they give the student scope to display 
knowledge gained by practical experience. An example of the ñrst is Classifi- 
- cation Q.3. Classification, when carried on in close understanding with other 
technical and service functions of the library, will yield an even finer service 
(Kelley). Discuss. Here some account of the ideas of Grace Kelley and of their 
influence on the controversial questions of close v. broad classification and of 
the relationship of classification to cataloguing ss called for, bringing in up-to- 
. date views on. the role of classification in reference service. 


In making my selection of questions for discussion I have had the aim of 
impressing upon candidates the two points of cardinal importance already men- 
tioned. The close examination of these question papers deepens the conviction 
that the situation in both classification and cataloguing is to-day more dynamic 
than it has been for almost a hundred years and that the immediate future will 
be full of interest for the student of these subjects. The examiners are to be 
‘congratulated on a stimulating set of questions. 

Mrs. M. L. Mrr:c, Lecturer, Newcastle School of Librarianship. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND ASSISTANCE TO READERS 
Registration B (iv) and (v) 
Registration B (iv)—Bibliography 


The paper was a fair one and as it stayed staurchly with tradition it can have 
caused few surprises. Personally, I was puzzled b» the wording of Qs. 3 and 6, 
which seemed to me to be ambiguous and may have made candidates pass over 
what were otherwise straight-forward. questions. 


The quotation from Greg in Q.1 may be broken down into: Books are the 
material means by which literature is transmitted; bibliography is the study of 
books; bibliography is essentially the science of the transmission of literary 
documents. This was a lot of ground to cover in thirty minutes. 


Some of the foremost analytical bibliographers bave become interested in 
the subject because of their preoccupation with creative litérature. Bowers has 
written of “scholars, including textual critics, [who] can guard the purity of the 
transmission of our cultural heritage," and such scholar-bibliographers as Pollard, 
McKerrow, Greg and Bowers have directed bibliographical development to 
satisfy the requirements of literary research. A conflict of views has developed 
between those who wish to refine bibliography as an zid to the scholarly trans- 
mission of literature, those who see books, etc., as mecia of communication and 
bibliography as a study which will throw light on the societies in which the 
media were produced, and those who, as collectors or booksellers, are interested 
in books qua books and want to study them for pleasure or profit. 


The controversy has produced a number of attempts to délimit the various 
activities which go under the name cf bibliography. Currently, the following 
have been isolated : — . 
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Analytical or Critical Bibliography—the study of books as material obects— 
comprising Textual, Historical and Descriptive Bibliography (Historical Bibliog- 
raphy. is seen by different authorities either as a study in its own right, or as 
subservient to the purpose of Analytical Bibliography—the identification and 
description of books). 


Enumerative or Systematic Bibliography—the study of books as intellectual 
entities to obtain information for the compilation of book-lists. 


Cowley, discussing “Bibliography as a science or method,” suggested that 
only Historical Bibliography—defined as the study of book production and 
publication in general—warranted description as a science, considering it a field 
of knowledge worthwhile approaching for its own sake. Bowers believes that 
Analytical Bibliography (which would include Historical Bibliography here 
subordinated to the purpose of identification and description of books) is 
potentially a science. Much effort has gone into providing Analytical Bibliog- 
raphy with scientific methods and a precise terminology, so that it might become 
an accepted scientific discipline. 


In Q.2 it may be assumed that the four bibliographical reference works 
would be required in the preparation of a description of a British book, as 1640 
marks the end of the S.T.C. period. They might be needed to help in:— 


(a) identification, e.g.. by providing a reference to a previously described 
or listed copy; by giving the means (e.g., assigned type-faces) of establishing 
printer, date, etc.; 


(b) reducing the work of description by allowing reference to a previous 
authoritative one ; 


(c) furnishing information on printing or publishing history. 


Bibliographical Society publications alone would have provided sufficient 
examples : — 


Bibliographies and book-lists—Pollard and Redgrave, Short-title catalogue 
oj books, 1475—1640 ; 


Technical lists—Johnson, Catalogue of engraved and etched English title- 
pages down to 1691; Hodnett, English woodcuts, 1480—1535; 


History—4A dictionary of printers and booksellers, 1557—1640. 


Q.3. Define collation and explain its purpose . . . Collation is the exami- 
nation of a book's physical structure to ascertain the number, size and order of 
gatherings, and the pagination or foliation. It is also the written description 
resulting from this examination. (May be referred to as the Collational Formula 
of the Collational Paragraph). The first part of the question did not make plain 
which was to be defined. 


The purpose of the examination may be:— 


to check whether the volume is complete and bound in the correct order ; 
to discover any peculiarities of printing ; 

to afford a formulary description of the book ; 

to help in the construction of the description of the ideal copy. 


The collational formula is a record of the make-up of the copy which will act 
as a basis for comparison with other copies. The gatherings are examined in the 
order in which they were printed, text first, so as to note features which will act 
as a check on the condition of the copy and call attention to any special circum- 
stances of its production—the occurrence and sequence of signatures, the 
pagination or foliation, position of watermarks and chain and wire-marks, 
catchwords, etc. f 


Q.s 4 and 8. The art of printing lies in allying a sense of design with the 
skilful use of properly developed techniques. Only eyes glazed by rampant 
nationalism would find many examples of the “art” in 15th century English 
printing. The printers, by and large, were interested in the reproduction of 
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texts, not in the appearance of the printed page; there was vi-tually no existing 
fine art tradition to create a demand for high typographical standards; and the 
skills necessary to produce, say, a pleasing woodcut were absent. One can only 
indicate, rather doubtfully, the progress of Gothic type-desigr from Caxton to 
Pynson, the development of better press-work and the introduction of such 
innovations as, for example, justification and woodcuts by Caxton in 1480. 


In general, English printing remained pedestrian until the 18th century and 
most of the outstanding contributors to the development of English book pro- 
duction have appeared since 1700. - The answers probably incuded a fine crop 
of Baskervilles and Morris's. Among the other innovators who may have been 
mentioned are: Sir Francis Meynell, Eme-y Walker (typcgraphy); Stanley 
Morison (type design) Sir Allen Lane, William Pickering (oublishing); John 
Bell, Thomas Bensley (printinz); Thomas Bewick, Rudolf Ackerman (illustration). 
The examiners are usually grateful to be given the less obvious choices. 


Q.6. Outline the various methods of composing type in vse at the present 
time. The three basic methods of composition in current use, are hand compo- 
sition, hot metal composition and photo-composition or film-setting. Film- 
setting “is the composition of characters . . . it foreshadows the end of printing 
from type . . . ‘photo-typesetting’ seems to te a contradictiom in terms as no 
type is involved. . ." (James Moran. Filmsetting. The Library, December, 
1959). The italics are mine. As filmsetting is different in kind from the eariler 
methods in that type pieces cr slugs are not handled, it does mot fit easily into 
the existing terminology related to type. 


Unfortunately, no distinctive term to denote all three basic methods appears 
to have been coined so far, and an unqualified reference to the composition of 
type (as in this question) may be intended to include filmsetting. Perhaps until 
the matter is settled, a form of words could be used in questions to overcome 
the difficulty. For example, in Finals 1, Paper 1, June, 1955, candidates were 
asked for “the advantages and disadvantages of hand setting, machine setting 
and photo-setting in the composition of type," which may have been inaccurate, 
but it was precise. 


Q.12 on document copying equipment excluded stencil duplicators and 
micro-copiers, and therefore a summary of offset duplicating equipment and 
photo-copying equipment was expected. Because of the wide rarge of equipment 
available, the best approach to the answer would have been to tabulate the 
different types, spending about three minutes wriüng time on 2ach and giving 
enough information to distinguish it from the others. Anyoae who ignored 
the advice in the last sentence of the question and provided technical details 
would have quickly become unhappy. 


Offset duplication: spirit duplicators (e.g., Banda); gelatine duplicators 
(e.g., Ditto); lithographic duplicators (e.g., Multilith). 


Photocopying: (a) with & camera (optical photocopying, 2.g., Photostat); 
(b) without a camera (contact copying)—direct ccpying (of single-sided, trans- 
lucent documents) and reflex copying (of double-sided or opaque documents). 
The essential equipment here is a light-box or contact frame in which the 
exposure is made (e.g., Rutherstat), and processing equipmen- in which the 
print is developed (e.g., Remflex auto process unit). In some cases both stages 
are combined in one machine (e.g. Azoflex combine model A514). 

(c) pseudo-photographic copying (e.g, Thermo-fax; Xerox Copyfio). 


The only comment I should like to make on the remainder of the paper 
is to repeat what has been said a number of times before: it is advisable to 
keep descriptions of processes free of technical details. Candidates need only 
show an appreciation of the sequence of processes and the effect of each stage 
on the final product. As librarians we are concerned with bcoks in use; we 
are not involved in their production 
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Registration B (v)—Assistance to readers. 


As a whole the paper was a good one and provided an interesting range of 
questions. Most candidates would, I feel, have found it more difficult than its 
companion paper B (iv). It was, for one thing, more searching. ‘There is also 
the problem of "identity"—some might find the overlap with the Group C, 
Organisation and Administration, syliabus confusing. For example, Q.3 (Give 
an account of the N.L.L., outlining its proposed functions . . .) could have 
appeared as it stood in a Group C paper. Q.8 (“Newsrooms would be better 
places if the magazine junk and the newspapers were discontinued and if the 
general learned and special periodicals . . . were transferred to the Reference 
Room" (Savage, 1942). State briefly the current view, for and against, quoting 
examples of relevant publications), is a similar fugitive from Group C. The 
emphasis of the quotation is on the betterment of Reading Rooms—-albeit that 
the intention of the quotation is to have them wither away. Although Section B 
is on pervasive and general reference materials, the question appears to give only 
a secondary place to periodicals. I feel that some candidates may have been led 
to give answers to these questions which fall short of what was required because 
of the form of the questions and the lack of proper direction, rather than from 
lack of knowledge. 


Q.i on service to readers in libraries includes reservation and requisitional 
Systems, enquiry services, library co-operation, bibliographical work and service 
to special groups. Individual public and special libraries make full provision of 
all these. However, in general terms the emphasis of special libraries is on 
giving a "personal service" to a limited group with a defined purpose, which 
leads, to highly-developed information and bibliographical services, while 
public libraries give a service to the public at large and participate in 
schemes of co-operation to satisfy the wide range of needs of the whole com- 
munity. Thus while many special libraries would gain by following the example 
of public libraries which extend the scope of their provision through co-operation, 
public libraries could learn from special libraries in developing their information 
and bibliographical services. 


The phasing of Q.2 was strongly tentative (Frequently libraries come into 
possesion of information . . . How can it be ensured that such information 
is readily accessible and kept up to date?) as if we often found abandoned on 
our doorsteps tiny bundles of information which, for perverse librarians’ reasons, 
we felt impelled to cherish. Presumably the intention was to cover not only 
information which is “donated’—handouts, deposited materials, etc.—but also 
information which is obtained as the result of some définite activity—iterature 
search, application to a specialist source, etc. It would be made accessible by 
indexing, filing, “weeding”, periodic requests to the sources for revision or 
amendments, etc. 


Section B was the weakest of the paper. Q.8 has been mentioned above, 
and either Q.5 was a dubious “gift” or Q.6 was unnecessarily protracted. It is 
difficult to find the balance between Q.5, asking for the comparison of two works 
(Walford and Winchell) with particular reference to four characteristics, and 
Q.6, asking for the comparison of four encyclopaedias with particular reference 
to five characteristics. However, the specifying of the type of information to 
be provided in the answer was a useful feature of these two questions. 


In preparing for Section C, students are required to study the literature of 
two specific subject fields, and the heading to this Section in the December, 1960, 
paper made this clear: “ TWO questions to be attempted. Do not offer the 
same subject field for each.” The heading for the Section in the current paper 
reads: ‘‘ TWO questions to be attempted. Candidates must not offer identical 
material in both of the two questions chosen in this Section." This might lead 
some students in future to believe that only one subject need be studied, and 
so be put at a disadvantage when dealing with a later paper. Perhaps the 
heading could be standardised. 


PETER WRIGHT, Kent County Branch Library, Broadstairs. 
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Registration Group B (iv) 
A Candidate's Comments 


Once more unto the breach dear friends . . . À battered cancidate is torn 
between complimentary platitudes—a fair paper, the student who had revised 
well should have no difficulty . . . —and aagry diatribes penned with a still- 
aching hand—why can't examiners express themselves clearly? 


It was a fair paper except for Q.4 and z clear paper except for Q.6. The 
former was much too detailed and restricted in area and time. Such speciali- 
sation is surely out of place in a Registration paper. Are we in future to see 
such questions as—‘‘26/8/1456 was a day of significance for printers. Discuss.” 
Or “ Give a detailed account of the spread oZ printing in Western Tibet?" 
Regarding Q.6, candidates have a major complaint: to filmset or not to filmset, 
that is the question. I left out filmsetting because I did not and do not consider 
that the wording included it. Several of my colleagues did.the same; others 
included it. Who is right? Candidates are always being exhorted to read the 
question carefully; I would support a counter exhortation to'the examiners to 
write the question more carefully. : 


The rest of Section A was much as usual, complete with d quotation from 
Greg—do the examiners toss up between Greg and Bowers? J would have 
preferred a bibliographical formula to Q2. ' 


Section B was the best of the three, with a quite straight-fo-ward illustration 
process question and, once one had decided on tbe interpretation, Q.6 was a 
gift for the mechanically minded. 


Q.7 was another straight-forward one—this on machine-made paper, “Wot, 
no type-faces?” someone was heard to complain. True, but this Section could 
have been much worse. 


Jn Section C there was some similarity Ectween Q.1I and Q.12, but jus! 
think—with only two questions to do, it was possible to get by on either 
Documentary Reproduction or Binding alone. Q.9 seemed to invite more 
waffle than ideas. 


By and large I liked it and I think it could have been a Io: worse; but the 
memory of Q.6 still rankles. It is to be hoped that the all-round coverage 
continues, with some alteration in the detail required. i 


Simon Francis, North-Western Polstechnic. School cf Litrarianship. 
F 


Registration Group B (v) i 
A Candidates Comments 


One of the main points that the Assistance to Readers paper went a long 
way to prove was how close is the relationskip between this subject and 
Organization and Administration. Questions 1, 3 end 8 could be rightly placed 
in either paper. There is a common core of material which can, and is, taught 
through a specially designed course of lectures. 


]t is doubtful if we students can be expected to do justice E some of the 
questions in the space of half an hour. Consider question 1: what connotation 
did the examiner intend to be placed on the phrase “special lib-aries"? Does 
it extend to all possible kinds, the research association, the professional institu- 
tion, the industrial firm, governmental libraries, and to other special libraries 
such as those for the blind? If so, it is impossidle to tackle this within half an 
hour and we are consequently forced to spend valuable time in defining the 
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type of library we are going to consider before making the comparison in order 
to be certain that the examiner realises we have understood the full implications 
of the question. 


I think it is being a little hard on us when vague riders are added to 
questions as in question 2, “. . . Add any information you have. . ." Fellow 
students who were able to spare time from revision to read the June issue of 
Liaison (which arrived after the middle of the month) were perhaps at an unfair 
advantage over those who had decided to lay aside their L.A.R. until after the 
cia mination, Some people 1 know avoided this question on account of this 
ast part. 


Section C of the paper was very fair provided that we had made a detailed 
study of the literature of one, preferably two, specific subjects having good 
bibliographical apparatus and periodical coverage. This can only be done 
properly by practical means involving work in specialist libraries. and not from 
text books although “Guides to the literature," where they exist, are of great 
assistance in tracing some of the more important works. No course, whether 
it be full-time, part-time, or correspondence, can adequately prepare us for this 
part of the paper; it can only guide us. 


The paper attempted to be unbiassed in favour of any particular kind of 
library, although those with public library experience were at an advantage with 
question 4, on Africa, which is no doubt very topical in public libraries at the 
present time, and with question 8 on newsrooms, about which there exists much 
diversity of opinion concerning their very existence in any case. 


Apart from the minor criticisms made above, 1 consider this to be a very 
fair, but searching, paper provided that we had worked conscientiously through 
a course and read as widely as possible. Having written this 1 now await with 
cagerness to learn what the examiner thought of my script! 


Perer F. Broxis, North-Western Polytechnic School of Librarianship. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Registration Group D (vit) (a) Period (i) 


This was an exemplary paper. The questions were evenly distributed over 
the period and the major forms were well represented. Also well balanced was 
the proportion between those questions which asked for an outline survey of a 
large subject and those which required a detailed study of a particular author. 
The questions were clearly phrased and no misunderstanding of the examiners’ 
requirements could possibly have arisen. 


Registration Group D (vii) (a) Period (ii) 


This was another fair and well-balanced paper, which should not have 
presented a problem to any student claiming to be even reasonably well prepared. 
As in Paper I the questions were evenly distributed and clearly phrased. 


Mns. L. M. HARRISON, 
Lecturer, North-Western Polytechnic School of Librarianship. 
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A.A.L. ELECTION, 1961 


In future, voting papers for the National Election will be 
sent to you direct and not through your A.A.L. Library Repre- 
sentative. This will ensure that all members receive voting 
papers in good time. Give completed papers to your Library 
Representative to return with othecs from your library, or 


send direct to the Presiding Officer. 


The composition of the A.A.L. Council depends on YOU. 


Your Vote is Important — USE IT! 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Principal: T. Gore, M.A., B.Sc. (Econ), M.B.L.M., Hon. F.LL., 
Barrister-at-Law. 


SANDWICH COURSE IN LIBRARIANSHIP 


A Sandwich Course lasting eighteer months, for students 
wishing to complete the present Registration Examination of 
the Library Association in June, 1963, will commence in January, 
1962. Further particulars and aprlication forms may be 
obtained from the Head of Department of Professional Studies, 
College of Commerce, Tithebarn Street, Liverpool, 2. 


THOMAS ALKER, 
Town Clerk and Clerk to the 
Local Education Authority. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


The New Award 


Mr. Hoyle's comments in the June Assistant on the recent National 
Joint Council decision on gradings of library staffs cannot be allowed to 
go unanswered, for they show a fundamental lack of appreciation of the 
problems of joint negotiation, and consequently a total lack of appreci- 
ation of what in fact NALGO—or strictly speaking the Staff Side of the 
N J.C.—did achieve in securing this revised award. 

The facts which Mr. Hoyle has somewhat obscured are these: 
following the previous settlement in January 1959, NALGO, in consul- 
tation with the Library Association, reviewed the position relating to 
librarians. It was agreed that efforts had to be made to get away from 
the relation of grading to staff supervised, and in the course of the 
review many alternatives were considered, such as (a) population, (b) 
number of registered readers, (c) number of books issued, (d) a unit or 
pointage system based on a number of factors. It was concluded, 
however, that a reasonable solution would be to devise a scheme on 
lines broadly similar to existing definitions in the Scheme of Conditions 
of Service for other classes of professional officers. 

The proposals were related to (1) the duties and responsibilities carried 
out and the standard of qualification required; (ii) the ultimate standard 
of remuneration envisaged by the Roberts Committee and (iii) the desira- 
bility of producing more flexibility to enable local authorities to grade 
posts of special or higher responsibility, whether such posts contained a 
supervisory element or not. The proposals, as is probably well known, 
provided for posts occupied by librarians who are required to have passed 
the Registration Examination of the Library Association to be graded 
APT I, and for posts occupied by librarians who are required to be 
Chartered Librarians to be graded on a specially devised scale of 
£765—£1,005 per annum. 

These proposals were submitted to and accepted by the Staff Side, 
and a claim lodged in the National Joint Council. The response of the 
Employers’ Side was most unfavourable, and it was obvious that any 
improvement would only be gained after long and difficult discussions. 

In May 1960, a general pay claim was submitted and further con- 
sideration on the library claim was deferred. Following the settlement 
of the general claim—from which it should not be forgotten all librarians 
received some considerable benefit—close study was given by NALGO 
to a request by the Library Association that the claim should be 
reviewed. However, following discussions between NALGO and the 
L.A. it was agreed that, as the claim was not related to the general 
settlement but was based on a comparison with teachers' salaries, it 
should be pursued in its original form. It should be realised, too, that 
if a decision had been taken to revise the claim, it would have been 
necessary to withdraw the existing claim and to submit a new one, which 
would have resulted in still further delay in reaching a settlement. It 
was also agreed between NALGO and the L.A. that should any offer 
of the Employers’ Side fall notably below that claimed on behalf of 
library staffs, the Staff Side be requested to consult further with the 
Library Association. 

However, in the opinion of the Staff Side, the settlement reached 
did not fall notably below that of the claim in that, while it was £45 
short of the maximum salary claimed, it did produce a grading structure 
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related to duties, responsibilities and qualification, more flexibility to 
enable local authorities to grade posts of special or higher responsibility, 
and a notable step forward in getting away from the relationship of 
grading to the supervision of staff. 


This opinion of the Staff Side I fully share. Obviously in any form 
of collective bargaining, negotiations end in a form of compromise and 
never meet fully the original position acopted by either side. In this 
case the settlement reached surely justified the protracted efforts that 
were made by the Staff Side. Can the L.A. representatives have seriously 
thought that the settlement would have been very much nearer the original 
claim, despite their apparently high-minded decision to disassociate them- 
selves from any scale with a maximum substantially less than £1,000? 
Would it have been realistic, and in the interests of librarians generally, 
to have refused to reach agreement when we had in fact secured recog- 
nition of the principle of grading claimed for the sake of £45 a year? 


The art of joint negotiation is to get as much as you can as often 
as you can, and always to leave yourself in a position to go back to the 
Employers at a future date to seek still further improvements. This the 
Staff Side succeeded in doing in this case. It may not, perhaps, be 
generally known to librarians that the Staff Side members had to endure 
considerable criticism from the Employers’ Side at the meeting at which 
the settlement was reached, because of the activities cf the Library 
Association in seeking to hasten a settlement by methods which could 
only, to say the least of it, be termed unconstitutional, and which were 
certainly not helpful to our negotiators. 


It is quite impossible to assess the long-term effects o? the award at 
the present time, but I am convinced that a pattern will emerge which 
does show considerable improvement in the grading of library staffs. 


WOODFIELD & STANLEY 


LIMITED 


SPECIALISTS IN CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


Wakefield Road, Moldgreen, Huddersfield 
AND 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHOP 
64, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Mr. Hoyle considers the award a bad one because it does not look 
forward to the 1964 syllabus. Surely neither he nor anyone else can 
seriously expect the N.J.C. to base an award on an examination syllabus 
which is not yet in force, and on which the Local Government Examina- 
tions Board has not yet even been consulted. 


I cannot believe that librarians in general—and in particular those 
with any experience of trade unionism and joint negotiation— will share 
Mr, Hoyle's view that NALGO has failed completely in what it was 
primarily asked to achieve by the profession. What does alarm me, 
however, is the habit of many librarians of blaming NALGO and not 
the Employers' Side of the N.J.C. when any decision on a salary claim 
does not meet with our expectations. 


It is our employers who have to be persuaded that we are worth 
more money than they are at present prepared to pay. It might be 
more to the point as far as the future is concerned, if we gave serious 
thought as to why it has not so far been possible to persuade them. 
Could it be that the service we provide is not good enough to convince 
them? Could it be that our book stocks in particular are not as impressive 
as they might be? 

However skilled our Staff Side negotiators—and I can assure you 
from personal knowledge that our present negotiators are very highly 
skilled—it is basically we who have to convince our employers that we 
are undervalued in the community; and not all the Public Relations 
advisers in the country can succeed in putting across the profession if 
our Pres of service are not high enough—as I suspect they often 
are not 

Mary G. G. GREGORY, Sheffield City Library. 


Libraries in Scotland 


I believe that there is great dissatisfaction in England with the pay, 
conditions and status of librarianship. This is a good sign and proof of 
a lively profession. 


In Scotland the state of librarianship is in such dire straits that no 
one raises his voice in protest. More than likely, since this state of affairs 
has existed for a long time, everyone has become resignedly cynical, 
or perhaps the Scots are too. proud to expose the disgraceful position 
that exists north of the Border. 


Firstly, no APT II award exists in Scotland in any shape or form, 
although negotiations are taking place which may lead to some pay 
increases. Scottish awards are nearly always months in arrears of 
English awards and almost always diluted to some extent. In conse- 
quence, many Scottish posts for Chartered Librarians are advertised on 
the lowest Scottish grade, namely £640—£705. Needless to say, jew 
apply since most bright assistants take the high road to England. 


Secondly, very few Scottish posts exist of the chief assistant/deputy 
category and where they do exist salaries are still insufficient. Few 
libraries have an establishment for a qualified children's librarian cn a 
reasonable salary. Many of the largest authorities have bu: one children's 
librarian, including a city of over 1,000,000 inhabitants where a staff of 
two suffices for the children's interests. 
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A. M. HALDANE 


LTD 


NOW SPECIALISE IN :— 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


BRITISH AND U.S. 
UNIVERSITY 
PAPERBACKS 


FICTION AND NON- 
FICTION REPRINTS, 
REMAINDERS AND 
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TECHNICAL AND 
REFERENCE BOOKS 





In addition we maintain a 


Comprehensive Stock of 
Current Fiction and Non- 
Fiction. 


We will be most happy to 
receive your requests or to 
welcome you at our Show- 
rooms in 


9, DENMARK STREET, 
CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
W.C.2 


COVent Garden 0488 
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| THE 
HOLT-JACKSON 


BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


PRESTON ROAD, 
LYTHAM, 
LYTHAM ST. ANNES, 
LANCS. 
Telephone: Lytham 7464 


Lordon Showrooms: 
59, BRITTON STREET. 
CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 
Telephone: Clerkenwell 3250 








I may be wrong but I know of no posts for technical librarians in 
public libraries. Indeed, although most Scottish libraries bave very good 
book funds most of them are in the Dark Ages as regards service to 
technologists. Dr. Urquhart can forget Scotland as far as public libraries 
are concerned—they supply technical books but no, absolutely no, 
technical service. In fact, technology is a dirty word to most of the 
poetic types employed in the country famed for its inventors in the past. 
Readers’ advisory work is in its infancy and actively frowned upon by 
many chief librarians. 

Kevin P. Jones, West Riding of Yorkshire County Library. 
Late Motherwell and Wishaw Public Library. 


Book Selection 


How right Mr. Turner is (Assistant Librarian, July, 1961, p. 136)! 
Book selection and stock editing are, as he says, the most important tasks 
of the librarian and a modern text-book on the general principles is 
greatly overdue. 

As regards the practice, however, book selection being a highly 
individual art of librarianship, it seems to me that what is needed more 
than anything else is a detailed survey of practice and metbods now in 
use in Public Libraries. 1 feel that of all the tasks occupying librarians, 
book selection is the one with the greatest number of variations in 
practice. There is no one right way of carrying out this task, and no 
text-book could be expected to lay down rules, but a detailed knowledge 
of how book selection is done in all the various types of Public Libraries 
would be of the greatest value to practising librarians, examiners and 
lecturers in librarianship, students, and members of the book trade. 

As I envisage it, such a survey would be based on a detailed 
questionnaire and would be analysed according to types and sizes of 
library showing how this task is delegated, how the actual choice of 
books is made, to what extent this is related to readers’ requests and 
suggestions, what types of booksellers are used, and the mechanics of the 
various routine processes involved. 

I feel sure that the results of such a survey would justify the not 
inconsiderable amount of work involved, and I suggest that it is sufficiently 
important for tht Library Association to consider undertaking it. 

HucH F. GOSDEN, Tunbridge Wells Public Library. 


Married Women in Libraries 


Mrs. Simsova’s article on married women in libraries comments 
most reasonably on a number of problems which affect some women 
some of the time. To devote two pages to the problem, however, is surely 
somewhat excessive. : 

After some twenty years in public libraries I have been fortunate 
enough never to have encountered prejudices against women, married 
women, or women with children, but, as for the moral support of my 
colleagues—frankly, if we expect to have our cake and eat it too, we can 
hardly complain of a little occasional indigestion! 

(Mrs.) B. M. DziELsk1, Chislehurst and Sidcup Public Library. 


Public Speaking 


For those who can cast their minds back that far, there was an 
interesting point made by Mr. Mortlock on Public Speaking (Assistant 
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Librarian, March, 1961)—that of the quie: juniors at meetings. Of 
course it could be that he has never been into the North—he might 
then change his mind, but the points made by him and even more 
forcibly the advice given by Mr. Jarvis in his article in the 
November, 1960, Assistant "Librarian, are worth noting. It seems to a 
mere beginner (that's me) that perhaps one of the amazing things about 
the L.A. syllabus is its lack of oral examination in speaking or even 
in trying to answer difficult queries, In-service training is all very 
well, but in so many cases it is concerned with the mechanics and the 
routines of libraries, not how to explain them. Library schools, due to 
the needs of the syllabus, are unable to help, although many give active 
encouragement—even stimulus. It has been said that the spoken word is 
not as effective as the written one: as librarians it would be hard to 
disagree, but the effect and the impact of the spoken word can lead to 
an increase in the understanding of our profession by the general public. 
We do not need a Demosthenes, but the people who "get on" in the 
profession tend to be those who are articulate both in print and in 
voice—obvious examples that spring to mind are Mr. Palmer, Mr. 
Surridge and on the fringe, whether you agree with him or not, Dr. 
Urquhart. The advantages of an articulate person wiih committees, 
teaching staffs in colleges, ef al. are clear, but why has some sort of 
training noi been considered? On would not suggest going to the length 
of the Continental system where training may include elementary 
elocution (although it might do some good) but before we become a real 
back number in the professions something shculd be at least considered. 

BoBBIE TENNANT, Student, Leeds School of Librarianship. 


Library Publicity 


I was a little surprised to read your editorial in the July issue of the 
Assistant Librarian. 

In the very first paragraph you show your misconception of the whole 
opportunity of Commonwealth Technical Training Week as seen by the 
Library Association. You write: “The main attraction was the chance 
to attract the attention of the public to the range of printed material 
available on a multiplicity of careers.” What innocent thinking! 
Surely, here was an opportunity to promote to young people the idea of 
entering the Library Service as a career—not selling them some other 
career. 

You then complain that the poster and the leaflet carry the slogan, 
“Be a Librarian” as if the phrase had some illegal or unusual connexion. 
Even the wording on the offending poster is criticized. To what aspects 
of librarianship would you have us draw the interest of 14-year-old 
children? To bibliography? I doubt if many of them know what the 
word means. 

The object of the poster was not to please librarians. It was to attract 
young boys and girls between the ages of 13 and 17 years of age to 
consider librarianship as a career. The purpase of the poster was to 
- attract—it was not to sell. It was the job of the librarian in charge to 
sell his career once the poster had done its work, 

The poster was prepared by one of the best artists in this country, 
and it has, in fact, been widely admired. 

. In so far as the problem of the leaflets is concerned, I am inclined 
tó agree that this could have been more attractively presented, On the 
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other hand, when a large quantity of material has to be provided, the 
question of cost does arise. It would not have been impossible to produce 
a very attractive illustrated brochure in two or three colours, as, in fact, 
many big firms did for Technical Training Week. It is only a question 
of how much money one has to spend. In this case, not only did we 
have to look at the pennies, but we had to make certain that we got 
most of the pennies back afterwards! If we had made the selling price 
high, librarians would not, in their turn, have bought the material. 


I have looked carefully through The Assistant Librarian and have 
read with interest the correspondence in the July issue. You—the editor— 
would be the first person to agree when you re-read that correspondence, 
that it is impossible to please all the people all the time. 

However, perhaps we can take heart from Aldous Huxley. He said: 
"Advertisement is one of the most interesting and difficult of modern 
literary forms." 

MICHAEL HIGGINS, 


Public Relations Adviser, The Library Association. 


A.A.L. Correspondence Courses 
Full length courses - November 1961 - November 1962 


Application for First Professional, Registration and Final courses 
beginning in November, 1961, must be completed and returned by 30th 
September, 1961. Full particulars of courses offered are given in the 
current edition of the Student's Handbook. 


Forms, fees and enquiries 


Requests for application forms must be accompanied by stamped 
addressed envelopes and should be sent to the A.A.L. Hon. Education 
Officer, J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, 
London, N.21. The fee for each course is £3. 10s. Od. Students outside 
Europe are charged 10s. extra for each course. 


REVIEW 


Kompass Hest rer United Kingdom Kompass Register, Ltd., 3v., 
15 guineas, 1961. 


Kompass Register—United Kingdom edition—promises to be an 
invaluable tool for reference librarians trying to trace British manufac- 
turers in all fields. It is to be in three volumes and should pay for itself 
by saving expenditure on other, less exhaustive, directories. 


The arrangement is based on the already established Kompass 
Registers published in Switzerland, Sweden, Spain and Denmark, and 
shortly to be produced in Belgium, Germany, France, Italy, Holland, 
Austria and Norwavr. The great advantage of this is, of course, that a 
hs familiar with .is own country's Kompass can easily use à foreign 
edition. 
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It is in five languages—German, French, English, Spanish and 
Italian—throughout, and is in four major sections. The first is the 
exhaustive index of products, the second a sort of graph showing indi- 
vidual manufacturers, then a list of manufzcturers by county and town, 
and the fourth section is a straight alphabetical list of manufacturers. 


It is the first and second sections that show the particular ingenuity 
of Kompass. If you are searching, for example, for makers of flash light 
apparatus, you would look under “F” in the English index and find that 
the index number is 39-04-15. 39 is the cverall number for Precision 
Mechanics and can be turned to in the second section by a thumb index. 
04 is Optical Instruments and under that will be found a graph with the 
names of manufacturers, wholesalers and agents of Optical instruments 
on the left and along the top numbers corresponding to all the differing 
kinds of Instruments—including, of course, 15 (flash light apparatus). At 
a glance it can then be seen that Oschwald and Sylvania Electric are the 
only two manufacturers in Switzerland. I have to use a Swiss example, 
unfortunately, as the British edition will not be published until Easter, 
1962. 

When it is published, it will include in the first edition (it is to be 
revised annually) all manufacturers in this country employing over 50 
people, and subsequent editions will include even the smallest firm. 

Fifteen guineas is not to be thrown around on speculative purchases, 
so I would suggest that librarians interested should write to the publishers 
for samples and explanations. I imagine that if they do they will be as 
impressed by Kompass Register as I am myself. ) 

Ian H. WILKEs. 
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LIBRACO 


are the makers of 
LIBRARY 
FURNITURE 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


It is the best in 
DESIGN 
 . QUALITY 
WORKMANSHIP 
and FINISH 


It is used all over the world 
and 


gives a litetime of service 


Illustrated lists, designs, and estimates?free from 


Lombard Wall, Woolwich Road 
-CHARLTON, S.EZ 


Telephone: GREENWICH 3308/9 
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—WOOLSTON— 


HAVE YOU SEEN OUR STOCK 
OF OVER 900 FICTION 
AND 750 NON-FICTION - 


|| OVERSTOCK and REMAINDER 
TITLES” 
WHICH WE HAVE ON DISPLAY 
AT | | 
200 Gt. Portland Street, 
London, W.1. 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRAR N 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Epiror: PETER LABDON 
Central Library, Southgate, Stevenage. 


VOL. 54. No. 10. OCTOBER, 1961 


Comment and News 


Hospital Libraries Group 


A new Group for those working in hospital libraries, or with the 
blind, the old and the disabled will come into being on January Ist, 
1962, with the object of co-ordinating interest and advising on standards 
of planning, book provision and staff. The Group will be distinct from, 
but will work in close co-operation with, the Medical Libraries Section 
and it is hoped that those joining the new Group will, where appro- 
priate, remain in membership of the Medical Section. A working com- 
mittee for the new Group has been set up under the Chairmanship o£ 
Miss M. Going, F.L.A., Hospital Organiser, Kent County Library. The 
Secretary is Mrs. J. M. Clarke, A.L.A., Librarian of St. Thomas' Hospital, 
London, and further information can be obtained from them. 


Chief Librarians and the A.A.L. 


It has been pointed out that there is a misconception abroad regard- 
ing membership of the Association. Any paid-up member of the 
Library Association, including Chief Librarians, may become a member 
of the A.A.L, Further, the Association is always glad to receive such 
persons into membership both as an act of policy and in the interests 
of professional unity. By tradition, and only by tradition, Chief 
Librarians do not serve upon the Council of the Association. 


LULOP 


The London and Home Counties Branch Committee recently 
decided that the price of the 2nd edition of the London Union List of 
Periodicals, published in 1958, should be reduced to 20s. Copies may 


be obtained from the Branch Publications Officer, Central Library, 


Banstead Road, Purley, Surrey. 


Mobile Libraries 


A meeting of mobile library staffs was held at Keynsham, Somer- 
set, on May 27th, 1961. Ninety librarians and thirteen libraries attended 
and a report of the discussion has just been published by Somerset 
County Library. The value of such meetings, even though they may be 
restricted by time, is evident from the report which is wide-ranging and 
thorough within its context. As a guide to present practice, with all 
its variations, the report wili be of interest to mobile librarians every- 
where. Copies may be obtained from The County Librarian, County 
Library, Mount Street, Bridgwater, Somerset. 
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"The New Junior 


The Commonwealth Technical Training Week stimulated many 
authorities into compiling introductions to their libraries for the benefit 
of new members of staff. The practice is mentioned here less to com- 
pare the various types of approach rather than to commend the idea in 
Staff training schemes are gaining impetus, but for those 
libraries that still cannot spare the staff time for verbal, detailed intro- 
ductions for each new member, the preparation of a booklet is a valuable 
This is a job which is not the chief’s; judging from 
. those in hand it is best done by a senior assistant who has not left his 

. or her youth too far behind, but who has had enough experience to be 

able to cover all the relevant points, without turning it into a manual 
of do's and dont's. 


general. 
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KEESING'S | | 
30 YEARS' SERVICE C R A M E R’ S 


gr a LIBRARIES for MUSIC 
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Among the 645 places in Britain 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 
. AND MUSIC BINDING 


Progress Report No. 5 


whose Libraries are now equipped 
with KEESING’S — for instant 139, New Bond Street 
‘reference to current affairs the London, W.1 


world over—there are 252 (3994 
centres of under 30,000 population. 


YOUNG LIBRARIANS 


interested in science 
are required in the Central Litrary at the - 


ATOMIC ENERGY ESTABLISHMENT, WINFRITH, DORSET. 


Successful candidates will have the opportunity to handle every type 
of scientific literature and will gain all-round experience in the various 
departments of an important scientific and technical library service. 
There are good prospects of advancement. 


Applicants should have passed, or should be studying for, the first 
Professional Examination of the Library Association, or should hold a 
-good G.C.E. or equivalent qualification. 


Salary within the scale £360 per annum at age 16—£775 per 
annum. 


Superannuation, Five Day Week, Assisted Travel Scheme. 


Send POSTCARD for application form :o Personnel Branch 
(W.438/443), U.K.A.E.A., A.E.E., Winfrith, Dorchester, Dorse not 
later than 22nd October, 1961. 
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* Complete Music Service Provided 


LIBRARIES IN UGANDA 
By Patricia M. Fiddes, East African Literature Bureau. 


As in many other parts of Africa, library services in Uganda are 
sketchy. Until recently the central and local governments have tended 
1o concentrate their resources on the provision of schools and hospitals 
and the exploitation of economic resources. There seems to be a growing 
realisation, however, of the part which can be played bv library services 
in this rapidly developing country. In a neighbouring territory the 
Minister of Education recently said: “It is obvious to me that this 
government, which, is spending at the rate of over £6,000,000 a year on 
educating people and enabling them to read, must give some thought to 
devising ways whereby books may be readily available to the people we 
have educated." (The Hon. W. A. C. Mathieson, Kenya Minister of 
Education, speaking in the Legislative Council on Wednesday. 18th May, 
1960). : 

To give a picture of conditions in modern Uganda, it is necessarv 
to mention a few facts about the country and the people. Geographic- 
ally, Uganda is about the size of the British Isles and has a population 
of seven million. The people belong to two major racial streams, each 
having their own languages and tribal customs. Life and living conditions 
are often primitive: in parts of northern Uganda people live as nomads, 
and elsewhere, outside the towns, dwellings are often mud huts. In 
normal rural conditions the people do not live in communities, but each 
family separately on its own land. Naturally, conditions such as these 
mean that there are few amenities such as sanitation or lighting. 

Most Africans are desperately keen to acquire formal education, the 
possession of a school leaving certificate (at any level) being regarded 
as the magic passport to a job. Unfortunately, the revenues of Uganda 
are not sufficient to provide places in the higher standards of schools for 
all those who wish to attend, so that the selection of candidates, particu- 
larly for secondary education, is competitive. The existing library services 
are mostly used by young Africans who have failed their examinations or 
have not been able to find the money to pay school fees, for education is 
not "free"; taxes do not cover all education costs. The library, then, is 
the place where books may be obtained in order that studies may be 
pursued by correspondence courses or by part-time classes. 

The largest and most important library in Uganda is that of Makerere 
College, the University of East Africa. This library has a stock of about 
60,000 volumes and about 900 current periodicals, geared to the needs 
of the University syllabus. The library is available to the staff and 
students of the University and to other bona fide users. Makerere is 
also the legal deposit library for East Africa, and a copy of each book 
published in the territory is placed on deposit. Members of the library 
staff have made two valuable contributions towards bibliographical work 
in East Africa by the compilation of a directory of libraries and of a 
union list of periodical holdings. In time the library will become the 
headquarters of a union catalogue of books held in the libraries of 
Uganda. This catalogue will form part of a co-operative scheme cover- 
ing the whole of East Africa, and a similar catalogue for Kenya and 
Tanganyika will be housed at the Royal Technical College Library in 
Nairobi. 
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The capital town of Uganda is Kampala and the population is 
Served by two library organisations, both of which are run, through 
lack of other funds, on a subscription basis. The first of these is the 
Kampala Municipal Library, which is financed by the town council and 
by a small grant from the Uganda Government. It provides a level of 
service similar to that of a small Englisk public library. It operates on 
a non-racial basis, but not many Africans belong to it because those 
who would use a library often cannot afford the comparatively high 
subscription rate. Heavy use is made, however, of the newspapers and 
periodicals which are available in the reading room. 


. The second organisation is the East African Literature Bureau, 
which was set up as a library service to meet the special needs of 
African readers. The library is part of an inter-territorial service which 
operates not only in Uganda, but throughout East Africa, having 
. libraries in the three main towns of Nairobi, Dar-es-Salaam and Kam- 
pala. Books are made available to individual readers by post and to 
organised groups, such as schools, by bulk loan. Orgarisation is very 
similar to that of an English county librarv service, and the loan collec- 
tions are exchanged at frequent intervals. The Literature Bureau also 
has a publishing division and many books in English and vernacular 
languages have been produced for use by schools and the public. | 


Within the past two or three years several African local govern- 
ments in Uganda have begun to take an interest in the provision of 
library services, and libraries have been set up in several towns. These 
are very small by English standards, the larzest having a stock of about 
1,500 volumes; expenditure is limited, ofter. only about £10 a year on 
books. The staff is usually one African clerk who supplements his 
earnings by an extra few shillings a month for opening the library twice 
~ a week. 


Many schools also have libraries, some of which, at the senior 
level, may contain several thousand volumes. At the lower levels 
provision is poor, and in some cases, non-existent. Often schools have 
no suitable premises in which to house a library, and the few books 
owned are kept locked away for fear of loss or theft. I have seen a 
School library, housed in a mud hut, where a collection of aged news- 
papers and magazines was kept behind a wire netting barricade and 
made available twice a week. Both schools and local goverr:ments have 
been assisted, in generous measure, by gifts of books from the British 
Council. 


One of the immediate snags in the provision of a librarv service is 
that of teaching the local librarians how to organise and run their 
services. Because of the extreme shortage of qualified librarians in 
Uganda, this work is likely to be slow, but, witn the assistance of the 
East African Literature Bureau, the British Council has provided two 
very successful short courses designed to give a quick introduction to 
librarianship and some hints on how to cop? with problems. 


Perhaps the greatest problem in education is that of illiteracy. No- 
one knows how much of the population is literate, even in vernacular 
languages, but figures are likely to be low, possibly 20—25 per cent. 
overall. In Uganda the government organises literacy campaigus as part 
of its community development programme. The East African Literature 
Bureau, in its role as publisher, bas prepared and published the literacy 


primers which are used in the campaigns. 
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A further complication in the provision of literature is the number of 
languages spoken. In Uganda there are two major language groups, 
Bantu and Nilotic, which are completely different. Each group contains 
a number of languages and dialects. There is an East African lingua 
franca in Swahili, but in Uganda there is a prejudice against the use of this 
language for educational and official purposes. The East African Litera- 
ture Bureau has published books in English, Swahili and twenty-eight 
other East African languages. f 

Africans who have been to school will understand some English as it 
is taught as a second language in the primary school, and then becomes 
the medium of instruction in the secondary school and university. The 
standard of English produced depends on the quality of the teaching at 
the lower levels, where tuition may be given by African teachers whose 
own understanding and pronunciation is imperfect. 

Experience with library work seems to show that Africans who have 
learned a little English are not interested in books in the vernacular lan- : 
guages, and demand is for books in English. The only regular borrowers 
of books in vernacular languages are those who have never learned English 
and the demand for these books comes from prisons and commercial 
firms employing large labour forces. Most readers are keen to improve 
their English and class 420 is possibly the most heavily used section of 
the stock, though other popular subjects include English and Common- 
wealth history, political science and books of the “ How to win friends 
and influence people" variety. 

Most of the applicants for the Literature Bureau's postal service state 
that they are studying for examinations and require textbooks. This is 
confirmed by the numbers who discontinue membership on completing 
their courses of study and indicates that books are used as a means to an 
end. Reading for pleasure is not common, but this is to be expected as 
English is a foreign language to these people, and its grammatical struc- 
ture is completely unlike that of the African languages, Another possible 
reason for the failure to read may be a return to village living conditions 
where the lack of amenities and the absence of other educated people 
breed an indifference to books. 

Nowadays there is improved provision of English books for the 
African reader, and there are several English publishers who specialise in 
this kind of material. For children the need is for books which have a 
suitable background—one that is within the child's experience. Adults 
need books in fairly simple English with adult subject content. For those 
of low reading level the stories or chapters should be short, so that the 
reader does not become tired before he has finished and the use of pictures 
and diagrams helps in the understanding of the text. Books containing 
slang or too much idiomatic English, provided for the English reader, 
are a barrier to full use and enjoyment by Africans, and many otherwise 
suitable books are not selected for the Literature Bureau Library. 

With the exception of Makerere College all the libraries in Uganda 
are financially poor. Recently the Kampala Municipal Library has had 
to discontinue its postal service to new “ up-country " members, while the 
Literature Bureau is attempting to operate on a bookfund of £1,000 a year 
for the whole of East Africa, reduced in 1960 from the previous £3,000 a 
year. This means that Uganda has about £300 to spend on books. English 
librarians will find this figure laughable, especially in the light of the 
Roberts report recommendation that £5,000 for a bookfund would provide 
a minimum service. For many years the Director of the Literature Bureau 
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> H A ` 
f has attempted to obtain’ —! and, funds for ceni or national library 
: * services operating under Libraries Boards, on the Ghana pattern, but funds 
have not been available. There are hopes, however, that the British - 
Government will be coming to the rescue in the near future and plans 


. are under active consideration by the East African Governments for the . - 


setting up of National Public Library services in each of the territories. 


7: . One of the first problems that will be encountered, however, will be . i 


7 that of staff training. At'present there are only two "Africans in the whole 

“of East Africa who have qualified as chartered, librarians, and although 

` ~ there are several more who are partly qualified, a fairly intensive training 

“scheme will have to go into operation at an early stage if the central 
library and its branches are to give an efficient service: 

. Organisation of the national service will be similar to that of a 

] "county. library with the branches being "fed" from a central pool of stock  . 

* «and exchanges being made at frequent intervals. In the early stages this . 

v work will be centralised, but once newly qualified staff start arriving from 

-: the training scheme, it may be possible to decéntralise to a certain extent. 

? As part of the new Scheme, the Literature Bureau libraries have begun to 

subscribe to the B.N.B. card service, which will save a good deal of time 

. on the part of professional staff. "BN. B. will also become the.main book 

seléction tool. : 

At present the picture.is one of poverty tinged with hope. East Africa 

E far behind West Africa in the provision of library services. The 

"British Government's offer of assistance depends on many factors, but 

there is no doubt that efficient library services could play a most important 

. part in the development of the territories—a fact which is realised by many 

. A Africans. The next few months will be vital ones for the future of public 

-+ libraries in East Africa, and we hope that -we shall have. the chance, after 

‘many years, to give the standard of service which is so urgently needed. 


‘DUNN & WILSON Limited - 


OF FALKIRK and MORLEY . 
OFFER A COMPLETE RÉBINDING SERVICE . 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


Lists of juvenile picture story books, 
penguins'and paper backs available in 
special bindings may be had ori request 


TELEPHONE 1591-2 FALKIRK , f TELEPHONE 219 MORLEY . 


AY 








WORKING WITH NALGO 


by Alan Morley, Swindon Public Libraries. 


Librarians are always being urged to take an active interest in 
NALGO affairs. Only thus, we are told, is it possible to make our 
minority voice heard above the clamour of surveyors, architects, treasurers 
and the rest of our local government colleagues. : 


Having now been Editor and Public Relations Officer of the Swindon 
and District Branch of NALGO for something over a year, my experi- 
ences, and that of my two library colleagues on the Branch Executive 
Committee may be of interest. We do not claim that Swindon is neces- 
sarily typical of all NALGO Branches, and we would be interested to 
hear the comments of other NALGO members in libraries throughout 
the country. 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Branch held in November. 
1960, the library members put forward the following resolution, that:— 
* In view of the irregular and inconvenient hours which library staffs are 
required to work, this Branch take all possible steps, at both local and 
national level, to obtain for them some compensation by way of extra 
financial reward and/or additional leave" 


After some discussion this resolution was carried by a large majority. 
We have found that, at local level at any rate, NALGO members are 
sympathetic about our “ awkward hours," and are genuinely anxious to 
help in improving conditions, That their ideas of "improvement" do 
not necessarily coincide with ours is something to which I will return 
later in this article. 


The A.G.M. Motion proceeded along the usual channels towards 
local and national levels, and it so happened that the “ national" part 
came first. Those who know anything of NALGO machinery will realise 
that this meant that the resolution was discussed at District level, in this 
case the South Western District. None of the library members of thy 
Branch Executive are delegates to District, but we were told by those 
submitting the resolution for us that the motion had been forcibly 
rejected by the District Committee who “strongly deplored” the Branch's 
decision to negotiate the issue at local level. The reason given was that 
any action would tend to prejudice the negotiations which NALGO were 
undertaking on behalf of Chartered Librarians! 


Back at local level we were able to persuade the Staff Sub-Committee, 
to whom this question had been referred, that the Chartered Librarians’ 
claim would have nothing whatever to do with the average junior assis- 
tant working in public libraries, and that in any case the awkward hours 
of senior staff would doubtless be taken into account if such an agreement 
was ever negotiated. So it was decided to pursue the matter through the 
Staff Joint Committee despite the opposition of the District Committee. 


'The Staff Joint Committee is composed equally of members repre- 
senting the staff and the employers, and here a member of the library 
staff was able to be present. Statistics of those authorities which already 
allow compensation for “awkward hours" were provided, as were copies 
of the letter which the Library Association sent to Chief Librarians urging 
them to enlist the aid of NALGO in this matter. At this committee we 
feel that we were more successful. Although the employers’ side felt 
that thev were not able to reach a decision, they did agree to bring up 
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the maia at national level. We thus fedl. that a an important step forward 
was made and something may well be done. .': 
Possibly the most interesting and disturbing aspect of the matter is, 


.however, the attitude which our NALGO colleagues teke towards the: 


late opening of libraries. The progress of the A.G.M. resolution, as 1 


have. outlined it above, was reported at. the last meeting of the Branch 
Executive. Members were genuinely pleased at the progress made at - 


' . Jocal level, but in discussion several members asked why it was necessary . 


L. 
We. 


2 


` for the libraries to be open until 8 p.m. (9 p.ra. in the Reference Library) 


six days a week. Shops, they 'argued, at one time remained open until 


‘late at night tó serve the public; now they close at 5.30 with a half-day 
. Closing, and the public were used to'it and planned accordingly. . We 


must move with the times and do likewise. Our counter-argument that 


` the libraries were providing an important public service by opening during , 


the evenings, and indeed'our busiest times were evenings and Saturdays, ' 
was met with a rather incredulous silence, - One member suggested, 


' ' possibly to excuse such heresy as our wishing to serve the public, that it 


was in our interest to work evenings, as earlier closing might lead to a 
falling off of issues and a redundancy within the library profession! . We 
were, told that a NALGO official had voiced the opinion (in fairness 
probably his own) that library staffs were “Flain cuckoo” to’ tolerate such 


'. , hours and could soon do something about it by refusing to work them. 


‘Frankly we find this rather alarming. Are we the only starry-eyed 
idealists left in local government, or doesn't public service count for any- - 


„thing these days? As a NALGO P.R.O., I find this attitude completely 
'incompatible with the policy which NALGO Headquarters sends me and 


- which I try to put over to outside bodies. . Yet my NALGO colleagues 
- are not hypocrites, it is just that our concept of public service differs. It 





'will-.be interesting: to eam whether other readers have experienced this 
` àttitude. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


. From OCTOBER Ist, 1961, alt correspondence intended for 


_ the Secretary'of the A.A:L. should be acdressed to him at: 


- THE CENTRAL LIBRARY. 


UNION STREET, 


OLDHAM, Lancs. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN DOCUMENTARY REPRODUCTION 


Second annual supplement. 


by D. Meson 


During the twelve months since the last supplement, an event has 
taken place which should prove to be a major step forward in the field 
of documentary reproduction in this country. In October, 1960, the 
Library Association called a meeting of organisations and persons inter- ` 
ested in the formation of a National Advisory Council for Microrepro- 
duction. As a result of this meeting a Steering Committee was appointed 
and the terms of reference were widened so that the organisation is now 
entitled the Council for Microphotography and Document Reproduc- 
tion. Its terms of reference are “to advise on and. further the use of 
all methods of document reproduction." The existence of this organ- 
isation will allow the makers and the users of equipment to get together 
and formulate standards for the production of new machines. 

The Federation Internationale de Documentation announced in 
November, 1960, that it was issuing the final supplement to its Manual 
on Document Reproduction and Selection. 1t proposed to replace the 
supplements with a quarterly survey of new processes, apparatus and 
materials to be published in the Revue de la Documentation. 


Negative/Positive process 


In the last supplement the Mason Polyprint was described. A new 
photocopier using this process has been introduced by Copycat Ltd. 
with the trade name Dalcopier—rotary model R9. This machine is 
specifically designed for copying loose papers, but copies from bound 
volumes can be made by using a light box, e.g. the Unicop, for exposing 
the negative, and the Dalcopier for developing the negative and for 
printing the positive copies. This machine is simple to operate. No 
exact time setting is required, the operator has a choice of five push- 
buttons and presses the correct button for the type of copy required. A 
resistance control enables the intensity of the light to be kept at a set 
level. thus overcoming the loss of light which gradually develops as the 
light source ages and also permitting the operator to compensate for any 
fall in the electric current reaching the machine. The developing and 
stabilising solutions are stored in a moulded plastic tray which is sezled 
off from the rest of the machine to avoid any chance of liquid geting 
on to electrical connections. The solutions need to be changed every 
600 copies or every 2 weeks. The first copy made is a negative and 
costs 3d. for quarto size (material cost only) Any number of positive 
prints can be made from it at a further cost of 3d. each. Thus the cost 
of the first positive is 6d., which is slightly less than the cost of a 
diffusion transfer print. Positive prints can be made on translucent 
paper for use as diazo masters. However, although cheap, they are not 
as good for this purpose as prints made on to film base via the transfer 
process. The Dalcopier costs £95. 

There is also a Dalcopier flatbed model FB which is designed for 
making prints from bound volumes. It has two disadvantages: (a) 
exposure time is rather critical and can result in wastage, and (b) the lid 
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of the light box does not have adjustable hinges. The cost is £135 
complete "with two polythene bottles used for emptying solutions from 
the machine. With this amount of money one could buy the rotary 
sd and spend the remaining £40 on a separate light box of better 
esign 


. Mechanical transfer process 


Eastman Kodak have announced the introduction of coloured 
Verifax papers. 'The papers have been toned to match regular station- 
ery hues, the colours being salmon, green, canary, blue, buff, pink and 
golden rod. Previously Verifax paper had been available in white only. 

Kodak have also brought out a portable book copying unit which 
‘is designed for use with the Verifax process. It weighs i3lbs. and has 
a carrying case. An exposure compensator is fitted which shows voltage 
variation in any copying location. The matrix has to be developed in 
a standard machine, but can be stored in a light-proof eavelope for a 
few days between exposure and development. 


Diazo process 


A new dyeline paper Diazotherm is the end product of a joint 
research programme by Copycat Ltd. and Ets. Bauchet et Cie. After 
exposure it is dry developed, using only heat. This replaces the use of 
ammonia fumes for dry-development of dyeline papers. Some equip- 
ment, already in use, can be modified for use with Diazotherm, but new 
equipment is promised for the near future. 

In the last supplement reference was made to the making of half- 
tone prints on dyeline paper. Since then I have seen prints made on to - 
Nuvatone paper and have been impressed with their high quality. 
Nuvatone paper, made by J. Holden & Co., has a matt surface, but can 
be given a glossy finish by superimposing Halco-sheen self-adhesive film 
on top of the prints. Apart from half-tone prints, copies of pen and 
ink drawings, pencil sketches, etc. come out very well on this paper. 


Thermofax 


One of the difficulties in using the earlier Thermofax copiers was 
the fact that as the machine warmed up with continuous use, the 
exposure time altered. This required the operator to judge when altera- 
tions were needed, and also resulted in a number of wasted copies. A 
new model was introduced last year which overceme this difficulty. On 
the front of the machine was a dial which gave a temperature reading 
and the exposure setting dial had to be adjusted in accordance with the 
reading. This year the 3M Co. have brought out the Thermofax model 
no. 44, which combines the two dials into one. On the top of the 
machine is the usual exposure control and inside the dial of this is a 
small red indicator which moves as the temperature increases. The 
operator merely has to match the exposure control to the red indicator 
and good prints result. Although this new method is a distinct improve- 
ment, some dissatisfaction has been expressed that a model introduced 
last year should be superseded so quickly. Had buyers of last year's 
model known that a' very much improved. version would be coming 
out within such a short time, they would probably have waited for it. 
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The Thermofax Premier book-copier has been used in the library 
of Manchester College of Science and Technology for an interesting 
experiment in “self-service.” Students and teaching staff were able to 
operate the machine efficiently after short instruction. A charge of 6d. 
per page was made and a free test strip was supplied to each user. 
Ninety-six items were copied during the two months' period of the 


experiment and only six were failures. » 


Xerography 


The new Rank-Xerox 914 Copier is a fully automatic machine which 
can produce six prints per minute. It can copy from single sheets or 
bound books, and the process js simply to place the original in position 
on the copier, dial the number of prints required and push the print 
button. The machine automatically sets the right exposure, runs off 
the required number of prints, then cuts itself off. It is not for sale, 
but can be rented at £30 per month with an additional charge of 3d. per 
copy after the first 2,000 copies per month. It has been estimated that 
if 100 copies per day are made, the cost of each will be approximately 
44d., whereas 250 copies per day brings the cost down to 4d. each. A 
smaller and more economical model is expected to be available in the 
near future. 


New equipment for making electrostatic prints at high speeds has 
been announced. The A.B. Dick Videograph prints 20,000 characters 
per second. The scanning and printing devices can be connected by 
line or by microwave radio link. It can print textual or pictorial matter 
and can even make prints of stationary or moving pictures as seen by a 
TV camera. The principal use of such a device is for computer output. 
The Rank Xerox Xeronic is designed for similar work and has a speed 
of nearly 13,000 characters per second. At the moment such machines 
are of marginal interest to librarians, but the day may come when we all 
have our own computers. 


The Games Copier 


A new process invented by Mr. A. Games has been patented and 
may be available towards the end of 1962. In this process a thin film 
of a light oil is spread over the document to be copied, and a sheet of 
copy paper placed over it. Heat is then applied which is reflected by 
the white areas, but absorbed by the black textual areas. The film of 
oil on the text boils off and is condensed on to the copy paper, where 
it forms a latent image. Powdered resin is dusted over the copy and 
adheres to the oil. Jt is then fixed into position by heat fusion. The 
oil on the white areas of the original document soon evaporates in 
normal room temperature, leaving the original unaffected. 

The machine is not much larger than a typewriter, all the processes 
are fully automatic and copies can be turned out at a speed of 60 linear 
feet per minute. It has the same limitations as Thermofax, i.e. it can 
only copy material with a carbon content in the printing ink, and thus 
wil not copy some inks, ball point pen writing and spirit duplicated 
materials. 
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Microcopies 


The April, 1961, issue of National Micro-News, the official journal 
of the National Microfilm Association, contained the second supplement 
to their Guide to Microreproduction Equipment. 'The Guide was origin- 
ally published in 1959 and the first supplement in 1960. The second 
supplement, gives details of six cameras, five readers, four printers and 
one hand-viewer, together with twenty-two items of auxiliary equip- 
ment. 

The American Optical Company's Micro opaque reader was men- 
tioned briefly in the last supplement. Since then I have had an oppor- 
tunity to examine it. It has the advantage of the interior opaque screen 
which makes for good images and easy rzacing, and the card moving 
device is fitted to the side, together with the light source, thus avoiding 
dazzle. All sizes of micro-opaques can be read, and it is not difficult to 
use the reader to make enlarged prints. The light is fan-cooled, and 
for use in this country a transformer has been fitted. The lens is of 
reasonable quality, although there is a slight loss of definition at the 
.edges of the image. Complete with card moving device, the cost is 
'" £164, of which about £80 is import duty. This is a pity because at 
the basic price of approximately £84 this reader would be a good buy, 
though hardly so at nearly double. 

The Microcard Reader Corporation have just announced their new 
Microcard Copier. This machine uses the chemical transfer process to 
produce enlerged prints from microcards. The negative and positive 
papers are inserted into the machine in 100 foo: rolls, which is sufficient 
for 90-100 copies. The activating solution is held in a container at the 
top of the machine to facilitate easy insertion and removal. The size 
of the copier is 12 inches wide by 17 inches high by 24 inches long, and 
it can be used on an ordinary desk or table. To operate the copier, the 
microcard is placed in a frame at the fron: of the machine, and the 
operator finds the required page by looking through a viewing device 
which enlarges the image. When the page is ia position, an exposure 
control is set for the right number of seconds (usually 10) and the print 
button is pressed. The exposure is made and the paper is moved through 
the activating fluid automatically. The machine then switches itself off 
and the operator lifts the lid on the top and removes the positive and 
negative papers which are, of course, sandwiched firmly together. They 
are peeled apart, the negative is discarded, and the positive, which 
dries in room temperature within a minute or two, is available for 
use. The price of this copier in the U.S.A. is 3950. 

The first Guide to microforms in print was published this year by 
Microcard Editions Inc. the price of this country being approximately 
30s. It is arranged in a single alphabetical sequence of both books 
and periodicals, the former appearing under the author's name, and the 
latter under the title, and lists the microforms offered for sale on a 
regular basis by 42 American publishers. The tremendous development 
in the use of microforms is demonstrated by the fact that the Guide 
lists about 10,000 works. 

University Microfilms have issued a March, 1961, supplement to 
their January, 1960, Cumulative list of O-P books. All the books listed 
are out of print with the original publishers, but arrangements have been 
made for them to be microfilmed. Copies may be purchased either in 
microfilm form, or as Xerox enlargements. 
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EXCHANGE 
by John Walton, 
Nottinghamshire County Library. 


The staff exchange scheme organised by the Nottinghamshire 
County Library, the Nottingham City Library, and the Nottingham Uni- 
versity Library has been successful over a period of several years. 
Members of staff possessing the First Professional Examination qualifica- 
tion are entitled to apply to “go on exchange.” To work in another 

. library system for one month, as the scheme requires, can be intensely 
valuable, both from the point of view of broadening the librarian’s pro- 
fessional outlook, and for providing that extra practical experience so 
helpful for the Library Association examinations. 

In November, 1959, I went to the Nottingham City Library for my 
first month on exchange. I was studying, at the time, for the Adminis- 
tration examination, and this month was very useful in putting the theory 
of classwork into tbe reality of experience. For the first three weeks of 
the month, the Central Reference Library was my first taste of municipal 
librarianship. Reference work in a county branch library cannot be as 
intense as that offered in a large municipal central reference library. The 
final week of the month was split between the Commercial and Technical 
Library and the Local History Library. Many county systems do not 
administer separate departments for these two types of library, and their 
work was of great interest. At Nottingham, the Commercial and Tech- 
nical Library has holdings of patent specifications, an index of trade 
marks, and holdings of the Atomic Energy proceedings. 'To see and 
handle these works was an interesting experience. During the month, 
visits were arranged; one to a Nottingham printer, and the other to the 
Nottingham City Library Bindery. 

My second exchange took place in February, 1961, this time at the 
Nottingham University Library which classifies by the Library of Con- 
gress classification. After experience of Dewey, one becomes quickly used 
to this classification scheme. For the first two weeks of the month, I was 
working in the main University Library. The graduate—non-graduate 
division of staff worked most amicably. During the third week I was 
left in charge of the Biology, Metallurgy, and Pharmacy Libraries for 
one half of the week, while for the second half I had charge of the 
Engineering, Chemistry, and Mining Libraries. For the final week of the 
month, I was back in the main library, spending the afternoons in the ' 
Cataloguing Department. Details of the library grant. the staff manual. 
and the University Library Guides to Bibliographic Resources, were placed 
at my disposal for consultation and perusal. There was an interesting 
“Shakespeare in Art” exhibition to visit during the month. and a sale of 
books at the University bookshop. At the time, studying for the Litera- 
ture examination, I was able to make use of the University Library. 

'These two months have provided valuable professional experience. 
for which I can thank a very worthwhile staff interchange scheme. 


One-day Revision School 

The Greater London Division's usual pre-exam. revision school will 
be held at Chaucer House on Sunday, October 29th, 1961. Lectures will 
cover F.P.E. and Registration Groups A, B and C (including non-public 
library administration). Any member of the A.A.L. may attend, and 
details can be obtained from A. O. Meakin, F.L.A.. G.L.D. Hon. 
Education Secretary, Central Library, Brookhill Road, East Barnet, Herts. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. 





'". 7 , ESSENTIAL PROFESSIONAL TEXTBOOKS : F.P.E. AND , 


. ALL SUBJECTS. 
+» Cornett, E. V.. 


s 


‘Corsert, E. V.. 


. ‘Harrison, K. C. 
. ‘THE REGISTRATION 
` | EXAMINATION. 
, WALFORD, A. J. 
* 


?. : CLASSIFICATION. 
Mann, M. 


*PnunPS, W. H. 


Savers, W. C. B. 
, PALMER, B. I. and 
? , WELLS, A. d 


‘CATALOGUING. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
‘ ASSOCIATION. - 
* — AMERICAN LIBRARY 
27, ASSOCHTION. 
|^ * BRITISH’ MUSEUM. 


` '* Coates, E. J. 
CoLLIson, R. L. 


CUTTER, C. A. 
E JoLLey, L. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
. AND AMERICAN 
. LIBRARY ASSOCIATION; 
Norris, D. 

‘SEARS, M. E. 


* 


‘REGISTRATION LEVELS, 1961. 
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The First Professional Examination (A.A.L. Guides), 


1956. 2/6d. 


Introduction to public librarianship. 2nd ed. . 1952. 


Q/P. 
First, steps in librarianship. 2nd ed. Grafton. .21/ - 


. (A. A.L. Guides) 1955. Reprint 1960. 6/-. 


` A general introduction to the examinations and methods 


of study (A.A.L. Guides) 1955. 3/9d. 


Introduction to cataloguing and classification of books, 


. 2nd ed. A.L.A. 1942. 33.25. (Also needed for cata- 
loguing). $ 


` Primer. of book classification. AAL. O/P 5th ed., 


ready ‘Summer, 1961. 
Manual of classification: 3rd ed. rev. 1959. O/P. 
Fundamentals of library classification. 1951. O/P. 


: A.L.A. cataloguing rules for author and title entries. 


2nd ed. Chicago, A.L.A. 1949. $5. 


A.L.A. rules for filing catalogue cards. Chicago, A.L.A- 


1942. $2. 


Rules for: compiling the catalogues of printed books 


Rev. ed.. 1936. 3/3d. 

Subject catalogues. L.A. 1560. 16/6d. 

The treatment of special material in libreries. - 1955. 
(ASLIB Manuals, Vol. 2), 12/6d. : 


5/6d. 2 : 
an principles of cataloguing. "C: Lockwood. 1960 
Cae lending rules: author and .title entries. L.A. 

1908. 5/6d. f 


Primer of cataloguing. A.A.L. 1952. 7/64d.: 
List of subject headings. 8th ed. New York, H. W. 
Wilson, 1959.. $5. .. i . 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND DOCUMENTARY REPRODUCTION. . v 


.  - ADDIS, H. G. 

; JENNETT, S. 
MALLABER, K. A. 
Mason, D. . 


: WiLLOUGHBY, E. E. 


- . The printed book. 3rd ed. C.U.P. 1951. 12/6d. 
The makiag of books. 2nd ed. Faber. 1956. 52/6d.' 


Primer of bibliography. A.A.L. 1954. 10/.-. 


A primer of non-book materials in libraries. A-A.L. 


71958. 157- (also needed for Assistance to Readers). 


: The uses of bibliography . : - Shoestring | P, thr ough 


Bailey Bros: 1957. 30/-. 
| 0196 7 


+ 


Rules for à dictionary catalog. 4th ed. L. A., 1904. ` 


a 
i 
t 
F 


ASSISTANCE TO READERS. — ^ - E 


CorLisoN, R. L. Library assistance to readers. 3rd ed. e Lockwood. 
ii . 1960. 13/6d. . 
Cook, M. G. ^. The new library key. H. W. Wilson Co. through 
: Holmes of Glasgow: 1956. 7/6d. 

FoskgrT, D. J. cr to readers in lending libraries. Clarke, 1952. 
6d 

FoskgrT, D. J. cre service in libraries. C. Lodkwood 1958. 
6d. 


WALFORD, A. J. and - Guide to reference material. L.A. 1959, £3. 
Payne, L. M. eds. x j 3 


ADMINISTRATION. | 
ASHWORTH, W. ed. Handbook of ‘spécial jibrAianshig: ASLIB. 1955. 50/-.. 
Boas, M. ed. A living library. California U.P. 1957. 
CALDWELL, W. Introduction’ to county library practice. A.A.L. 1956. 
. 3/9d. j 
HEWITT, A. R. Summary of public library law. . A.A.L. 3rd ed. 1951. 
5/6d. . ; 
LAMB, J. P. Commercial and technical libraries. Allen & Unwin. 
1955, 21/6d. 
Lock, R. N. Library administration. C. Lockwood. 1961. 15/-. 
MINISTRY OF Structure of the public library service (Roberts Com- 
EDUCATION. mittee Report). H.M.S.O. 1959. 3/6d. 
Munrorp. W. A. Penny rate. L.A. 1951. 16/-. 
Morison, W. J. - The public library. Harrap. 1955. 10/6d. 
VoLLANS, R. F. Library co-operation in Great Britain. N.C.L. 1952. 
O/P. ) 
LITERATURE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
Bernal, J. D. Science in history. Watts, 1954. 42/-. 
Mason, S. F. History of the sciences. Routledge. 1953. 31/6d, 


THORNTON, J. L. and Scientific books, libraries and collectors. L.A. 1954. 
TULLY, R. J. 18/6d. 


LITERATURE OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS. 


Bowrr, Jonn. Western political thought. Cape. 1947. 25/-. 
GETTELL, R. G. History of political thought. 2nd ed. Allen & Unwin. 
; 1956. 30/-. 
Lewis, P. R. The literature of the social sciences. L.A. 1960. 21/-. 
SABINE, G. H. History of political theory. 3rd ed. Harrap. 1951. 
25]-. t 
Supplementary list of recommended textbooks. 
Bowers, F. Textual and literary criticism. C.U.P. 1959. 22/6d. 
CLOUGH, E. A. Bookbinding for librarians. A.A.L. 1957. 20/-. 
CORBETT, E. V. Photo-charging. J. Clarke, 1957. 15/-. 
ConnaETT, E. V. Public library finance and accountancy. L.A. 1960. 18/- 
CURRI, C. . Be a librarian. C. Lockwood, 1958. 12/6d. 
Haines, H. E. Living with books. 2nd ed. 1950. Columbia U.P. $6. 
McCorviN, L. R. ' The chance to read. Phoenix. 1956. 35/-. 
McMunmitg, D. C. The book: the story of printing and bookmaking. 1943. 


1948). O.U.P. 70/- 


MILLs, J. A modern outline of library classification. Chapman ` 


and Hall. 1960. 36/-. 
SavaGe, E. A. Manual of book classification and display. Allen and 
' Unwin. 1947. 12/6d. 


^ 


SINGER, C. A short history of scientific ideas to 1900. O.U.P. 1959, 


35/-. 


WILLIAMSON, H. Methods of book design. O.U.P. 1956. 45/- 
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Correspondence . 


The New .Award 


„Miss Gregory’s spirited defence of NALGO's part in the Award 
makes much of the small sum by which the settlement fell short of the 
claim. Had the money value been the only point at issue, it might also 
have been stressed that, up to the age 30, even including the proposed 
new ‘Burnham increases, the non- -graduate teacher will be worse off than 
the A.P.T. If Chartered Librarian. 

` But it was not £45—nor even £5—which influenced the Library Asso- 
ciation to affirm its decision not to associate itself with a scale substan- 
tially less tban £1,000 at the maximum. What the profession required to 
justify it thinking in the terms of the 1964 Syllabus was a career scale : 
adequate to 1961. This meant a scale which at least exceeded the maxi- 
mum of A.P.T. II—the very thing which we failed to get. It was known 
by the time negotiations were.resumed that the Employers’ side were 
keen to dispense with the ed hoc scales paid to the Special Classes of 
Officers, because agreement had been reached between the two sides that 
quite, generous bracketed grades would be paid to other Special Classes in 
order to bring them into line upon the implementation of the general 
award. The proposed librarians’ scale of £765—£1,005 was agreed with 
NALGO in relation to salaries obtaining a full year before the New 
‘Award, and it was based only partly upon parity with teachers. The general 
level of remuneration for non-public Chartered Librarians had also been 
submitted to NALGO as a factor in our claim, but they decided that it 
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would not be a valid basis because the intervening general award was 
regarded as having taken care of pay differentials between Local Govern- 
ment Officers and employees outside the service! 

The “unconstitutional activities of the Library Association " must 
be seen against the background of what the delay was costing. The Asso- 
ciation was told that any revision of the claim would mean starting afresh, 
although it was generally realised that many salary claims for other 
professions were pending, and that our £1,005 was now perilously close to 
the new A.P.T. II maximum. Such were the penalties borne by many 
authorities’ library staffs under the iniquities of the old Award that there 
was a danger of popular clamour to secure repudiation of the Award 
altogether at one stage because of the delay in negotiation. Had this been 
allowed to occur, the Staff Side would have been even more embarrassed 
in future negotiations. 

Jonn HovrE, Honorary Secretary, A.A.L. 


A.A.L. Reorganisation 


As the senior municipal grey-beard not actually savaged in Mr. G. W. 
Thompson’s article in your July issue, 1 feel I can claim a prior right to 
reply. In any case our names will be hopelessly mixed in readers' minds. 

Comment upon the proposed A.A.L. reorganization was called for 
and comment Mr. Thompson has given us. Unfortunately he has merely 
reiterated the conventional jibes and has given nothing new to go on. 
" Members of the Council are too old "—to a body which tampers with 
democracy by loading the elections on the side of the under-thirties. “Too 
high a proportion are municipal "—while we plead, cajole, entice and 
bully in an unending effort to get non-municipal types to join us. Every 
one of Mr. Thompson's fervent calls-to-arms has been the occasion of 
long and earnest discussion at A.A.L. council many times since the war. 

But the unkindest cut of all is that the A.A.L. “ could usefully interest 
itself ...in... public speaking, public relations and committee work." 
After sixty years of hectic hey-ding-dong generating enough hot air to float 
a fleet of dirigibles, we “could usefully interest ourselves in committee 
work." Mr. Thompson, thank you for your comments, but before you 
hector us further you should get to know something about your subject. 
Attend A.A.L, meetings (and encourage your special library colleagues to 
do likewise); stand for election to divisional committee and then to A.A.L. 
council. Put into work for your fellow librarians a fraction of what 
our President has put in since he lost that all important "first bloom of 
youth "—and your objects will be achieved. : 

While I'm at it, may I comment on the wholely delightful letter from 
Mr. A. C. Bubb in the same issue? Mr. Bubb says “ whether someone 
who will handle Chemical Abstracts more often than Caxtons should know 
much historical bibliography is perhaps arguable—though my answer, 
which would take long to expound, is "Yes, and there's no such thing as 
historical bibliography anyhow." 

Attaboy, Mr. Bubb. Expound. That is the sort of article I would 
like to read and I feel sure that the editor would jump at the chance of 

getting it. 
7 GODFREY THOMPSON, Vice-President, A.A.L. 
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The Presidential address 


With reference to this year's Presidential Address by W. Howard 
Philips ..... 


Hurray, hurray, hurray! 


PATRICIA BEARDSALL, 
Mns. M. L. HURDEN, 
Miss T. M. BRADY, 


Chislehurst and Sidcup Public Library. 


Married women in Librarianship 


Mrs, Simsova, in the July issue, complains of the position in the 
profession to-day of the woman with a family to raise. Mrs. Simsova 
does not seem to grasp the fact that librarianship is a full time job; not 
just an eight hours a day occupation, but a profession and a way of life. 
It is a young and expanding profession and if we create a precedent to-day 
of part time management, it may take as long to cure and do as much 
damage as “the penny rate.” The library service desperately needs dedi- 
cated and qualified people who are prepared and able to work a full day 
every day and more besides; an executive body that is prepared to eat, 
sleep and dream librarianship. It particularly does not want people, male 
or female, trying to hold down responsible jobs on a part time basis, 
subject to the calls of children’s measles, speech days and the myriad 
demands of a family. 

We cannot afford to employ, in executive positions, people who have 
been out of touch for years and who return to librarianship when, as 
Mrs. Simsova puts it, the family no longer needs them. 

If one is to be a useful librarian and help in any way the progress of 
Jibrarianship, then it must be on an unremitting full time basis, and 1 
firmly believe that a five or seven or ten-year absence “while the family 
grows up" must make one outdated and behind in knowledge of current 
trends and developments and out of practice in administration and book- 
manship. 

If the profession is to be geared to the "part time professional " 
mentality and if the school library service in particular is to be run on a 
quasi-amateur basis, then we may as well turn the profession over to 
the W.V.S. 

As a spark of encouragement to the “woman with a family," if work 
in libraries is divided into professional and non-professional grades 
there will be created at once, in the latter category, a demand for ladies of 
experience, with good judgment, fully rounded personalities and integrated 
home lives to control the flocks of young ladies who will seek jobs as 
“librarians,” as indeed they do now, with no intention of qualifying and 
no interest in the future of librarianship beyond the next pay day. 


Noe J. CHAMBERS, Islington Public Libraries. 


] do not entirely agree with Mrs. Glass’s suggestion that a woman's 
career ends with marriage, although I have no argument to turn it down 
outright. Neither could Í support Mrs. Simsova's full employment outside 
the home, as she does not reveal as to why she goes back to work. Is it 
because she is a chartered librarian; or that she means to help in Britain's 
present Americanization: to have a car per head, and a TV set for every 
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family? | Whatever may be her reasons, there would hardly be a happy 
family life, particularly for small children, if the wife went out regularly 


`, to work. 


Education and civilization encourages a woman to qualify and keep 
on with ber job so long as she remains single. Mrs. Simsova seems to 
think that marriage is a necessity to one’s full personal development. She 
may be right. But there is another schooi of thought: marriage is not a 
. mere choice of life, or contract. It is a vocation to which, if one is not 

called, one should have no regrets. The world is-full of personalities who 
are still single, and will ever remain so. : 
i To encourage a married woman, a woman with small children, to 
seek outside jobs, is directly or indirectly to cause a big leakage in her 
.family life. . 
G. WILLIAM SERWADDA, Manchester City Library. 


Bibliography and Book Selection 


No one, I think, would disagree with .Mr. Bubb's assertion in the 
July Assistant that bibliography is a fascinating subject when looked at 
in the right way, but Mr. Bubb knows as well-as I do that bibliography as 

“drummed into the skulls of the uninterested young is anything but fascin- 
ating. It is a dull, -dreary (not to say difficult) subject, ana, no doubt, 
occasionéd the late H. B. Wheatley to remark, “Bibliograpbers, like poets, 
are more often. born than made.” ‘ 

í must say, however, 1 heartily agree with Mr. Bubb’s suggestion 
(whether it be serious or otherwise) that " the Parts of a Book, and all 
the owlish approach they represent, should be given a quiet burial "—and 

` the quicker ‘the better, as far as I am concerned (though this won't please 

chaps like Mr. Peter Hoare).. The physical make-up of books, I should 
have thought, is the least important part of our work; the critical side 
matters more. In libraries, we cannot afford the mediocre, and heaven 
‘knows the standard of writing in an age which prides itself on superior 
book-production has never been so low. Librarians ought to be insisting 
on books that are better written, otherwise if we follow the Hoares of the 
' profession, we shall find ourselves accepting any old publisher's junk, just 
because it happens to be a.smart bit of boox-production! : 

I have never been able to see why we should study in minute detail 
all the latest developments and techniques in printing, which is what the 
present syllabus obliges us to do and which is straying somewhat beyond 
our territory. After all, we are not professional printers. A professional 
pianist, by comparison, doesn't spend half his tvition learning the inside 
of a piano, or how the notes work, for the simple and obvious reason 
that a professional pianist doesn't pretend to be anything else, A profes- 
sional pianist isn't a piano-tuner, and neither is a Chartered Librarian a 
proféssional printer. , 

Our main and important task, surely, is to select books. We should 
- be devoting all our energies to this, and Paul Turner is right to remind us 
. we are not. Only recently, in the July Library World, we are castigated 
by the Editor of Books and Bookmen for wasting too much time on 
trivialities. He instances counting the fines money, adding the issue or 
tidying the bookshelves, instead of spending this time on book selection. 

Isn’t it time we began thinking about real librarianship, stopped 
poking our noses into other people's and other professions’ problems and 

‘got on: with our own job—the responsibility of providing first-class 
libraries and first-rate book collections? We should then become better 
librarians—and better respected. D ane of ill-sorted bookstocks and 
] 2 
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old-fashioned library buildings has made the librarian in this country a 
cartoon-figure. It’s time we became, instead of a “ Comic Cuts” carica- 
ture, a responsible body in the community. 

JOHN O'RionDaAN, Enfield Public Library. 
Cri de coeur 


Come to the Metropolis! "RN 
First class conditions and all mod. cons.! 
So the innocent provincial ventures forth .. . one step up... London 
Weighting..... up-to-date systems ... pleasant surroundings? 
Inadequate staff facilities... grimy interior . . . walls with that 
"Queen Elizabeth the First stayed here—and didn’t like it" look..... 
ceiling falling down around us..... Oh, and “lest we forget" dust in 
our elevenses ... pleasant surroundings! 
Come to the Metropolis! 
First class conditions and all mod. cons.! Miss P. A. TAYLOR. 


REVIEW 
Whittaker, K : Using Libraries, London, Grafton & Co., 1961. 


With the first sentence of chapter I of this book, I thought we were 
going to have a taste of honey. "There are two kinds of library, one :s 
dead, the other alive," and I felt admiration and gratitude to a writer who 
could at once suggest to those who use libraries that there are different 
standards of service, and only the best should be accepted. But Mr. 
Whittaker, (F.L.A. as we are told boldly on the title page) when he was 
referring to the "dead" libraries, meant “those no longer expanding . . . 
there are only a few libraries in this category, many of them Cathedral and 
Parish libraries," and-his explanation of his magnificent first sentence 
continues by (cross) classifying the libraries that are “alive” into seven 
groups. My hopes that we had at last an informative guide for those using, 
or intending to use, our libraries was crushed, and my disappointment 
remained through the rest of the book. 

We ate told in the introduction to the book that the writer hopes “ it 
will appeal .. . to members of the general public, to older school children, 
to students and to teachers. It should also appeal to entrants to the 
library profession . . . " Unfortunately it is likely to dissuade the best 
and bore the second rate. For Mr. Whittaker cannot dissociate himself 
from the “general ceremony” of librarianship. He stresses too much 
the organisation and methods of libraries; falls too often into his own 
traps of trivialities. He gives the reader facts and theories without empha- 
sising the use to be made of them; he is obscure where he should be lucid. 
Some of his simplifications are misleading, “ Many of the writers of stan- 
dard fiction are not well known except to readers well up in the literary 
world" (p. 70); "the average Public Library, and also the large Reference 
Library, on the whole, have to build up their resources, and then hope 
that they will be used " (p. 26). At other times he is unintentionally 
humorous. “If the drawers contain three sequences of cards, then it is a 
Classified Catalogue" (p. 44) and “Borrowers are sometimes allowed to 
take out as many books as they wish, but most libraries limit the nuraber 
that any person may have at one time. This is because they feel there 
would otherwise not be sufficient books to go round " (p. 83). f 

-Such sentiments as these are not likely to guide the curious, or stimu- 
late the initiated. “ The library is what the librarian makes it," and Mr. 
Whittaker, though he believes that libraries are the only adequate answer 
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to a stimulated interest, has not been able to suggest this. His “Average 
Public library” does not exist, nor, I think, does the reader who will 
be helped by the first part of this book. 

When, however, he begins writing on Seeking Information, and 
Beginning Research, we find a writer of a different calibre. Confident, 
explicit, illustrative, and helpful, he introduces the logical method of 
search, and a professional use of books which portrays his own compe- 
tence and experience. His list of books fcr further study at the end of 
each chapter is adequate, but has surprising omissions, Flexner, Making 
books work: Murison, The Public Library; Gardner, Letters to a Younger 
A are classics of our professional literature and very profitable 
reading. 

I should have wished this book, which could have been very impor- 
tant, to have outlined something of our possible future. One of our > 
greatest librarians to whom we owe so much, was writing about Using 
Libraries at the beginning of his consequential career: “What we have 
already accomplished is not the summit of our growth. : Let us have 
your confidence and your support and you will reap the advantages of it.” 
(L. R. McColvin, L.A.R., May, 1921, p. 132). The average public library 
that Mr. Whittaker writes about is a frightening reality of yesterday, but 
I do not believe it is the picture for to-morrow. There is nothing we 
should avoid more than the assumption that the average is the thing to 
be most aimed at. 

We need the interest and confidence of our readers, and they need 
our guidance and professional assistance in the use of books end libraries. 
I do not think our readers will use our libraries to more purpose through 
reading this book; I do not think it will inspire their confidence in us as 
book practitioners. It is not a fair introduction to using libraries. 


MARION WILDEN-HART. 
ENEREMEREENENEZSENNEMNENENNREEMENNENZEENNEMERENESMERERMEENENNSEENNGSENEERERUEANN 
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Epıror: PETER LABDON 
Central Library, Southgate, Stevenage. 


VOL. 54. No. 11. NOVEMBER, 1961 


Comment 
The Library Association Conference ; 


The President offers his apologies to all members of the A.A.L. who 
attended the Annual General Meeting of the Library Association at 
Hastings with the object of staying also to hear the paper given by Mr. 
W. S. H. Ashmore during the A.A.L, Session scheduled to follow it. 
Those who were there will know that the circumstances were quite 
exceptional, and that regrettable though the postponement was, it could 
hardly have been avoided. Mr. Ashmore gave his paper in fact on the 
following day, and it will appear in due course in the printed Proceedings 
of the Conference. It should be essential reading for all librarians, but 
especially for those concerned in the practice of book-provision. As is 
now generally known, the A.G.M. passed the secretary’s Proposals for the 
re-organisation of. the L.A. Those affecting the restriction of the voting 
rights of institutional members and the terms of the Charter now await 
the necessary sanction of Her Majesty’s Privy Council, which may or may 
not be given. 


Cataloguing and classification—some aspects, 

The West Midlands Division announce that this pamphlet is tem- 
porarily out of print. A new issue is in the press and copies will be 
available shortly at the original price of 3s. 3d. from the Hon. Secretary 
of the Division, Central Library, St. James’ Road, Dudley, Worcs. 


The A.A.L. Council 

A full report of the October meeting of the Council will appear in 
the next issue of the Assistant Librarian, but it was especially notable for 
a meeting of the Press and Publications Committee, which lasted from 
1.30 p.m. to 8.30 p.m. without significant interruption and which included 
the showing of the complete list of films made and distributed by the 
Association. Members of the Sub-Committee went away from the meet- 
ing with the justifiable feeling of having earned their expenses. 


The Library Association Prize Essay 

The Essay Prize for 1961 has been awarded to Frank Hatt, Tutor- 
Librarian at the Canterbury College of Art for his paper entitled 
* Libraries and culture." This appears in the October issue of the ` 
Library Association Record. Members will wish to congratulate Mr. 
Hatt upon his success. 

S.L. A.N. 

The next issue of the Scottish Library Association ‘News will be its 
fiftieth. The journal has a deserved reputation both for its efficient 
coverage of Scottish librarianship and for the quality of its production. 
The Assistant Librarian extends its congratulations to SLAN and its best 
wishes for a further half-century, and more, of flourishing development. 
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STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER : a critical approach 
to County Library practice. 


By Audrey Pep per, Buckinghamshire Count: Library - 


My qualifications as a critic are painfully inadequate, but it was sug- 
gested that as a newcomper to county libraries, I migh: offer some 
reflections on this, to me, new sphere of service. 

I should like to begin by saying a few words about the lack of 
communication between county and municipal staffs on the factory floor 
as it were. Although assistants in municipal systems do have contact 
with county libraries through Divisional meetings of the A.A.L., visits 
and committee work, this is rather haphazard. There is usually little 
knowledge of the differing professional backgrounds, aad although 
county and municipal libraries have the same ideals and objectives, 
techniques and practices often form a barrier between the two. Person- 
ally, I should like to see co-operative staff exchange schemes between 
county and municipal libraries incorporated in staff-traiming. When 
working for examinations, a month spent in a different systzm is worth 
six months’ textbook study. Administrative difficulties can be overcome 
as has been proved by the current existence of such schemss, with the 
co-operation of county and municipal chiefs and local authorities. After 
all, one hears enough in the profession about lack of communication 
with the public, the inability to "sell" ourselves or our service, and yet 
we allow one half of that service to remain in virtual ignorance of the 
other's capabilities and methods in serving the seme ends. 

And so to the real thing, actuallv joining a county library service. 
To begin, as I did, at a county Headquarters, the first impression is that 
it does not resemble a municipal central library; the routines, the depart- 
ments and the staff seem larger than life and twice as complicated. To 
come from a municipal system comprising one central library, with 
lending, reference, local and junior departments, plus five branches and 
an embryo schools library service serving 12 schools, a county system 
of one Headquarters, 22 branches over 150 centres, and a schcols library 
service for some 320 schools is a trifle staggering. 

Although the population served in the county is only five times 
greater than that in the municipal area, the county has 40 times as many 
service points. Another interesting comparison is that the total book 
stock was only in the ratio of three to one, which seems to me to prove 
that although the counties now have much larger book funds, the half- 
century start that municipal libraries enjoyed has not yet altogether been 
overtaken. This may be one of the reasons for the seeming meglect of 
non-book materials in counties; problems of distance and geography 
also make the housing, mobility and use of such collections dificult. 

The traditional routines and practices of a county library Head- 
quarters are being radically altered, with the advent of Telex end other 
mechanical aids, in an effort to eradicate the bugbear of a centralised 
service, that is dealing with the “ popular demand” books. These should 
lead to the Headquarters moving closer to my criginal concept, an 
administrative unit plus a bibliographical clearing house. Staff and biblio- 
. graphies will be freed to deal with more specialisec enquiries. 

The question of county library service points, apart from the greater 
. number, can be puzzling to a municipally trained assistant. Mobiles and 
centres of course are sometimes quite new experiences, also exhibition 
vans. It is difficult for a newcomer to visualise the pre- or evem imme- 
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diately post-war county library scene. With the development of mobiles 
and new branch building, centres and postal request readers, which I 
understand were almost the main function of the county library service, 
are diminishing rapidly so one of the main differences between munici- 
pal and county libraries which I had expected to notice is becoming less 
obvious all the time. 

Branches on the surface seem similar in function to their municipal 
counterparts, but deeper reflection reveals that county branches, while 
having the same responsibilities, also have larger ones. Often a branch 
librarian has local committees to deal with, and responsibility for sub- 
branches and mobiles. A county branch equal in size to a town branch, 
is often regarded by its public in much the same way as a municipal 
central library, and the branch librarian is The Librarian. With the 
wider responsibility thus held by the librarian, counties should surely 
provide greater opportunities for training for senior posts. The branch 
acts to its own area as a municipal central library; readers will turn to it 
for reference and bibliographical material, which in a town would be 
directed immediately to the main library with its greater resources. 

The public as a whole is not concerned with who provides the library 
service, but with what is provided. Counties have suffered in the past 
because much of their service has had to be given from temporary or 
made-over accommodation for branches and centres. Municipal libraries 
have also been burdened with building trouble, but in almost exactly 
the opposite way and while central libraries are often too large, ornate, 
costly and disguised as Gothic nightmares, they are at least recognisable 
as civic buildings and are often used as the reason why their authorities 
should retain control over the service provided, however poor and in- 
adequate that service may be. 

However, counties now have-double opportunities; on the one hand 
branches featuring new architecture, and on the other, the successful 
conversion of period buildings, the latter often providing much of beauty 
and interest in county towns and villages. 

There can also be a far more accurate assessment of the needs of the 
area when planning these new branches for established library areas. 
Branch development has made new Headquarters even more necessary 
in many counties, as the new branches both attract new readers and 
encourage the old faithfuls, so pressure on the Headquarters increases. 

Another feature that has interested me is the mobility of county 
library stock, although I think that in the future this will need to be prac- 
tised even more than it is to-day. I am thinking here particularly of 
reference stock and services, perhaps one of the most striking differences 
I have found so far. At first I found it difficult to accept a mobile 
reference stock as opposed to the static conception of a municipal refer- 
ence department, but the advantages to the reader at least gradually 
became apparent. Even with the establishment of regional reference 
libraries, mobility will still be the keynote of county library reference 
services, both between Headquarters and branches and between service 
point and readér. It seems to me a good idea to have large reference 
libraries in large urban areas, where readers know a book will be found 
when required, while at the same time an adjacent system provides oppor- 
tunities for studying the same book at home without inconveniencing 
other readers. Of course I realise that new branches and Headquarters 
buildings will mean the provision of adequate reference faciilties, but 
counties will still have the problem of the isolated community or indi- 
vidual who does not have access to a good library service. 
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With this last subject, mobility of stock, I seem to have bridged the 
gap between service points and stock and servizes. To be frank, I found 
reference material and the provision of periodical literature in counties 
suffered in comparison with that in municipal systems I had known. 

As regards book selection policy, I zeel that the Libliographical 
organisation of reserve stock, that is particularly of older material and 
foreign works, is important in counties, and perhaps a co-operative 
effort is needed here. A brief survey of bureau requests showed me that 
it was the older books in the social sciences and the humanities which 
the county library could not supply so readily from its own stock, and 
that these requests were being supplied by municipal systems of longer 
standing. The corollary to this is that counties are able to purchase 
expensive books and have built up good stocks of up-to-date material, 
particularly in scientific and technical subjects. 

- With the advent of Subject Specialisation schemes end Regional 
self-sufficiency in recent material, plus the reorganisation oi N.C.L. book 
acquisition policy and the possibilities given us by such mechanical aids 
as Telex, I have wondered whether regional library bureaux in their 
present form could become obsolete for all but older material, pre-1950 
that is. Co-operation with neighbouring counties and towns offen takes 
place now, and direct application can supply the book to the reader in a 
comparatively short space of time. With Telex the time necessary to 
obtain such loans is considerably reduced. It is becoming commonplace 
in Buckingshamshire to receive a request in the morning, to obtain loca- 
. tions from the bureau Headquarters, apply directly to a co-operating 
library and for the book to be in the post the next day. The system 
works both ways of course. We have received a request from N.C.L. 
for a work required urgently by, for example, an Outlier library, and 
have been able to post it to the library immediately. 

There are several factors which must inffuence book selection policy 
in counties. With increasing book funds, Subject Specialisation schemes 
dictated by inter-library co-operation and the increase in ‘commercial 
and technical services, the county library faces dual problems of a far 
larger book stock in quantity plus the need for subject knowledge of far 
greater depth than previous practice warranted. Is there a danger of 
forgetting the arts and humanities? Countizs have seen the need for 
technical and commercial expansion; with industries and firms moving 
away from the cities to rural areas, the counties are obvious agencies to. 
develop this trend, but not, I hope, at the expense of the emotional and 
aesthetic needs of individuals and communitiss. 

There is of course a third equally important factor in both county 
and municipal library administration. I refer o? course to Staff. Here 
again I feel that a county should have the edge over all but the largest 
municipal systems in opportunities for professional staff management, 
combined with staff training schemes similar to those found in industry 
and business organisations. I realise that there would be many valid 
objections to personnel management from outside the profession and 
perhaps the only answer will be to include courses of training in this 
field for senior librarians. Another line of thought which emerges here 
is that a closer link could be established between county libraries and 
library schools. County libraries are large organisations and could surely 
cope with more specialist posts in relationship to training and education 
for librarianship, such as tutor librarians on the staff. If ever the idea 
of library teaching schools became practical surely county libraries 
should be able and competent to provide the basis for such institutions, 
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giving approved service of the highest quality. It needs thinking about 
now. 

On studying the annual reports and other publications of county 
libraries, the same heartfelt cry can be discerned in nearly all—the 
inability to attract and hold staff of the highest calibre. Perhaps this is 
another field for successful co-operation between counties, a high 
powered, stream-lined recruiting campaign. At first I found that the 
mobility of staff in county libraries was rather confusing; it seemed that 
junior staff in particular were here today and gone tomorrow, entailing 
what seemed to be needless repetition of teaching routines, but it 
certainly seems to keep people on their toes and gives juniors a better 
idea of the organisation as a whcle, provided they can stand the pace. I 
sometimes feel that it would be a good thing if senior members of staff 
were as mobile. Against this I would set the problem of odd-jobbery, 
which is not confined tc countries by any means, but which results in dis- 
persal of effort and wasted time. I shudder to think what a time and 
motion study expert would do when confronted by some of the situations 
that must arise in counties all over the country at the moment. With 
the re-thinking that recent expansion has caused in county libraries and 
at last the possibility of working in buildings planned for current needs 
and the purpose in hand, stream-lining of routines and allocation of 
duties should be a first consideration. 

As a closing thought, I would suggest that in the library situation 
of today, a balance should be struck between the pride that municipal 
libraries feel on what they have achieved and that which county libraries 
feel they will achieve, and that which county libraries feel they will 
achieve, as both ¢ounties and municipal systems still have much to give 


each other. 
A paper given at the County Libraries Conference, Durham, 1961. 
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The List of essential professional textbooks, 1961 


This List, which was published in the October issue cf the Assistant 
Librarian, was initially compiled by the Education Sub-Committee of the 
` A.A.L. in response to a request from the Mcderating Committee of the 
Library Association. For 1961 the List has been revised and it is again 
offered as a checklist for staff libraries. 

Most of the books are in print, but a few o/p books have again been 
included where supplies are generally good throughout the country. Books 
on the history of English literature have not been included on the grounds 
that students will have access to the general stocks of public libraries. 

In addition to the minimum list there was published a supplementary 
list of books recommended by the Association. As far as is known, all 
are in print. 
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HOW LOVELY IS YOUTH 


By Margaret Truscott, 
North Western Polytechnic School of Librarianship. 


Write an essay she said on the school library she said just as we was 
real quiet just because we was tarting up a rotten ole picture in one of 
her books. Fancy leaving that out, makes you think how ignorant some 
people are on the body beautiful, that's what Auntie May said in the 
paper last week, and Í should think so too from the questions some 
people ask—' My boy friend wants to take liberties . . . " stupid bitch, 
my mum says you're only young once. 


* How lovely is youth, 
But it flies from us, 
If you want to be happy, be happy now 
There is no certainty of tomorrow.” 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, 15th century. 


Just before the libertine comes up me and Jean was rabbiting about 
dresses. Jean was saying that she didn’t dig them above your knees 
with them stuck out like a lampshade from Woollie's because it gave 
boys ideas and I said smashin' and anyhow she could be a real cool 
chick if she tried a beehive hairdo and a pair of stilletoes. And she 
said she didn't want to finish up like my sister. So we shut up and 
started the drawing. Then the old marm comes up and tells us to nark 
it and starts yattering away about respect for property and the collected 
learning of the ages surrounding us and all that ole jazz. So I fetches 
up the earplugs and starts to have a fink about what she wore in her 
day when they didn't have money but paid wiv cupons for them lousy 
school uniforms of navy blue gym tunics and a button up shirt as well 
as elasticated navy bloomers. 


“ The traditional schoolgirl’s uniform is a great blot 
on nature . . . we should protest against what tradition 
does to our daughters as loudly as we protest against 
what uncontrolled innovation does to our landscape." 
The Guardian, 242.61. 


* Perhaps it is true that the young female of to-day 
owes her emancipation to a long line of noble 
personages. Is it too absurd to say that 
Gutenberg, Caxton, Karl Klic, Chancellor and King 
are partially responsible for this enlightened 
attitude?” 

The Photogravure Weekly. 


The school library is full of books on all sorts of fings—Miss says 
there’s eight thousand and at the end there will be twelve, and you can 
see she’s right as I’ve pinched five already and there’s 1,399 other girls 
with the same idea. 

Course, when we first joined the school we was told all about how 
to,use the library and what it was for. It was the Head that told us 
that, but the librarian she didn’t like it and tried to show off by whisper- 
ing sotto voce like. I didn't like that ‘cause she reminded me of a bloke 
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on the telly who is supposed to sell them books what makes you pass 
the 11 plus, but only sells himself and tells you how bloomin’ smart he 
is. 

My boyfriend says its because they are narcissic, if you see what 
he means. 


. When we was kids in the lower school, we used to go to the 
library once a week, and a real giggle it was too, specially when we 
would try to pull out them cards in those little drawers. Once we had 
to choose somefing that we liked and write about it, and we could look 
at books on the subject but was aot allowed to copy what was written 
in them which seems batty to me when someone else had already done 
it for you. I wanted to do pop singers but I couldn't find anyfing about 
'em in the library so I knew then that them what write books must be a 
lot of yahoos. Miss wanted me <o write about “famous women" and 
gave me a book to use but I couldn't see B.B. in their, although I remem- 
ber somebody called Fry because I yaffles the choc bars she makes. 


* A civilized man's understanding of his own past, 
of the history, literature and culture from 
which he springs and which gives nis life its 
verve, is what distinguishes him from a savage." 
The Observer, 26.2.6]. 


When we was in our last' year at school we had to go and tell the 
Head what we wanted to do in the way of jobs like. I didn’t really 
want to do anyfink much except pick up some lolly, but the ole battle- 
Ship said 1 was wasting me talents and what about an office job. I 
remembered reading a smashing yarn in Beauty about a girl who 
married the boss so I said maybe I would dig it. The Head said to go 
to the library and read about it, so 1 went and was given a box full of 
them thin paperbacks with H.M.S.Q. over their fronts. I wern’t alf 
cheesed cost I thought they was goirg to be love yarns. 


*,..they earn their daily living for the sake of 
paying dues, taxes, mortgages, instalments on 
their car or their television sets: in short they 
satisfy the essential needs of life for extraneous 
reasons.” 

Levis Mumford. 





Of course I’m not so completely moronic as I pretend, really I'm 
rather a Bas Bleu. Yet the Gospel according to Fleet Street has created 
my image so firmly within your mind that I am now a contemporary 
expression of Paul Slickey’s accomplices and as such am forced to 
conform. 

So if you read that the government hopes to introduce a more 
enlightened educational programme, write tout de suite to the editor of 
the Times complaining of “ extravagant expenditure," and if a person 
under 21 years is hauled before the ccurt, ask your public school son 
what he would do, and if he says “ Whip 'em, Mammy, whip ’em,” the 
best of luck at S. Woodford. 

Reprinted from “ Polychronicon.” Journal of the North Western Polytechnic 
School of Librarianship. 
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Notes on examination technique for candidates 
sitting Library Association Examinations 


1. Candidates should realise at the outset that these are external 
examinations, and are uniform wherever they are held. Candidates 
are anonymous to the examiners, and their results are therefore obtained 
entirely by what appears in their scriptbooks. 

2. Some of the questions set require the simple statement of facts 
learnt, some require original thought and the expression of personal 
opinions, while others require the application of facts to given situations. 
It is important to recognise the differences between questions, and atten- 
tion is directed to the Library Association Record for April, 1958, page 
129, where there is an article on examination questions entitled “ Words 
of command." From study of this it will be clear that it is not enough 
to come into the examination room with “ prepared answers" in mind; 
candidates must be ready to relate what they have learnt to the specific 
question asked. This can best be anticipated by practice in answering 
examination questions during the period of preparation. 

3. Begin an answer by underlining the words of command on the 
question paper. Next write down a series of key-words to the ideas 
which the question suggests, then arrange these key-words in an order 
which will develop an answer in a logical and systematic manner, and 
only then begin to write the answer. Paper for rough work is provided in 
the examination room. 

In writing the answer, do not waste valuable time on an introduction 
which is not relevant to the question: in half-an-hour it is difficult to fill 
more than two pages of a script book, and half a page spent on irrele- 
vances is a quarter of the mark-earning time lost. 'The examiners are 
experienced in judging scripts, and do not allocate marks to irrelevant 
material. It is important for a candidate to apportion time properly. If 
six questions are answered it is only necessary to gain an average of ten 
marks per question in order to pass; but five answers must average 12 
marks and four answers 15 marks to obtain 50 per cent. of the total 
marks. 

4. The style of answers is important, too. If a question asks for a 
report, it must be written in report style with facts properly marshalled 
and no unsubstantiated opinions introduced. Its style should take into 
account the body or person to whom it is addressed, and the superscrip- 
tion and ending should be appropriate. If an essay is called for, what is 
wanted is not literary gymnastics, but a plain straightforward account, 
after the manner of a good government report. Humour, offensive 
remarks about examiners and examinations, purple passages and ranting 
are out of place in an examination script. Remember that the examiner 
is looking for future professional librarians, so it is better to eschew the 
worm's eye view of librarianship, and to write as a responsible person. 
This includes writing in correct English and avoiding tbe use of slang 
and colloquialisms. 

5. It is essential to leave time to read a script through in the last 
few minutes of-an examination, so that grammatical and spelling errors 
can be corrected and punctuation smoothed out. These things influence 
the examiners' judgment considerably and so does the legibility and neat- 
ness of handwriting. Ball-point pens are not forbidden, but are better 
not used because they offset, and this makes the reading of some scripts 
a difficult and irritating task. Indeed, some scripts written with a ball- 
point pen become almost illegible. . 
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; 6. Librarians spend much of their working lives seeking informa- 
tion which has slipped out of sight owing to tbe carelessness and 
inaccuracy of others. It is of the essence of librarianship that work 
should be done clearly and neatly, that facts should be presented accur- 
ately and in the proper perspective. The examiners look for such things, 
as well as subject content, in the scripts of candidates for the Library 
Association Examinations. 


BERNARD J. PALMER, 
Education Officer, The Library Association. 


Correspondence 
Kompass Register 


After all that has been said about the problem of assessing refer- 
ence books for libraries, I am amazed and appalled that a librarians’ 
periodical should include under the heading “Review,” a commen- 
datory puff for a new reference book BEFORE IT HAS EVEN BEEN PUB- 
LISHED. I refer, of course, to the piece of advance publicity for 
Kompass register—United Kingdom which appeared on pages 183-4 
of the September 1961 issue of The Assistanr Librarian. 


PnuiLiP M. DE PARIS, 
Board of Trade Library. 


It's all very well to be quick off the mark, but wasn't it a bit prema- 
ture to include in your September, 196], issue, a review of Kompass- 
Register—United Kingdom, due to be published Easter, 1962? 


Kompass-Register Ltd, have a deservedly high reputetion for their 
European directories, and there is little doubt that the U.K. edition will 
live up to the promise which your reviewer anticipates. Even so, it 
would have been better to have waited for publication rather than review 
on the strength of publicity handouts and the publisher's reputation. 


I hope you will continue to keep an eye on this neglected field 
of reviewing, however, for there is a crying need for prompt, critical 
and comparative reviews of directories and other expensive reference 
books by librarians for librarians. 


PHILIP COLEHAN, 
Tottenham Public Libraries. 


My notice of Kompass Register, United Kingdom, was not intended 
so much to be a review of a new book as to be an indication that a new 
edition (albeit British) of an established work was shortly to be avail- 
able. 


It was commendatory for the simple reason that I wish to commend 
this work. I should have thought that Mr. de Paris was familiar with 
the existing Continental Kompasses, which I have found of great use in 
accurately tracing manufacturers of all products, but if he is not aware 
of them, I hereby commend them to him also. 


Tan H. WIKES, 
Leonard Hill Ltd. 
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_ Editorially there are three main points to be made in justification of 
this review: — 


(i) Mr. Wilkes's comments were obviously based upon his own use 
and knowledge of the Continental editions of Kompass Register with the 
intention of relating them to the forthcoming English edition. 


(ii) This being so, such independent views were judged to be of suffi- 
cient value to the profession at large in estimating the use of a major 
reference tool in the face of intensive publicity from the publishers. 


(iii) The fact that the published comments were favourable is not to 
the point, editorially, and use of words such as "puff" and phrases such 
as "advance publicity" with derogatory intent are meaningless in context, 
Any favourable review is a puff, and all reviews are advance publicity to 
people who are not familiar with the work under discussion, no matter 
when the review appears. No one has yet quarrelled with Mr. Wilkes' 
assessment. 


(iv) Purely for the record, neither Mr. Wilkes nor I have any con- 
nection whatsoever with Kompass Register Ltd. 


Tux EDITOR. 
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‘Libraries in Scotland 


Poor old Scotland! Dr. Johnson kad nothing on Kevin P. Jones, 
who, with scarcely time to draw his breath after his recent retreat across 
the Border, flays us with barbs sharper than the prickly thistles he has 
left behind. But let me assure your readers that his jaundiced picture of 
Scottish librarianship in the doldrums is overdrawn, 


Salaries of burgh librarians in Scotland compare favourably with 
those of English towns in the same population groups. A recent adver- 
tisement for the post of Chief Librarian in a Scottish city drew 62 
applications, mostly from south of the Border. Mr. Janes himself, as 
Senior Assistant in Motherwell and Wishaw Public Library, was paid on 
a scale as generous as he would have received in a similar post in 
England. A few weeks before he left Scotland he was offered an appoint- 
ment as District Librarian in Lanark County Library at a salary range 
of £915—£975, which is higher than the advertised scale of the post he 
went to in England. These facts, known to Mr. Jones from his own 
personal experience, make his sweeping denunciation of library condi- 
tions in Scotland the more inexplicable. Our straits are much less dire 
than he alleges. 


True, we have not yet achieved an A.P.T. II award, though ‘a claim 
for parity with English conditions is at present before the J.LC. And 
Mr. Jones is right when he states that there are too few posts for 
Deputies, Senior Assistants and Children's Librarians. But he has no 
grounds for blaming this on lack of concern or failure to protest on the 
part of Scottish librarians. I spoke out strongly on these very points 
in my Presidential address to the Scottish Library Association at Alloa 
in 1955 and with some effect, for there has been a noticeable improve- 
ment in the last few years. Other Scottish librarians have voiced their 
criticisms and advanced constructive proposals on the deficiencies in our 
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library services. The Scottish Library Association has waged a con- 
tinuous campaign for years past by correspondence, personal interviews 
and public statements in support of an improved salaries structure, and 
publicity has been given on various occasions in the S.L.4. News and 
elsewhere. 


Having sojourned amongst us for six or more years, Mr. Jones might 
have been expected to know of these things, but such is his apparent 
ignorance as disclosed in his letter of what went on around him that he 
might as well have been in Australia with his head buried in the sand 
like an ostrich. 


Perhaps that's why he found the Ages in Scotland so Dark. Should 
the strong air of Yorkshire help to restore his eyesight he may discover 
that in the field of librarianship the high road to England has virtues and 
drawbacks at both ends and carries a two-way traffic of bright boys. 


WM. B. PATON, 
Lanark County Library. 


Few Scots can fail to echo Mr. Jones' disenchantment with services 
north of the Border, though it is odd that he should rest on a rituai 
condemnation devoid of constructive comment. Generalisation is mis- 
leading and Scots libraries range from the neo-Utopian to the quasi- 
Dickensian. In the latter in-service training and staff initiative in assist- 
ance to readers are actively discouraged while responsibility is delegated 
only wben scapegoats are required. 


In some cases it has been suggested that the dead level of shambling 
mediocrity is maintained to suit the interests of a generation who 
"attained" seniority in or around the war years without benefit of quali- 
fications, whilst better candidates were more arduously employed. It is 
at least undeniable that the status quo is fostered by the connivance of 
many authorities who persist in appointing unqualified candidates to posts 
which should long since have outgrown their capabilities. 


It follows that in many areas the public have been deprived of the 
bibliographie service for which they allegedly pay whilst those who - 
theoretically staff it are denied the opportunity to learn their metier. 


Yet, pace Mr. Jones, the picture is not all black. A few authorities 
have now accepted their obligations vis-a-vis work with young people, 
interlending, the readers’ advisory services (this last with dark misgivings). 
For the future, a national negotiating procedure might help to neutralise 
the flow south. For the rest we must look to time and the Grim Reaper 
— always one of the more progressive forces in Scots librarianship. 


JaMES F. NISBET, 
Clydebank Public Library. 


Mr. W. B. Paton is President-elect of the Library Association, and 
all members of the Association of Assistant Librarians will wish to take 
the opportunity of congratulating him upon his election. A happy, 
rewarding and memorable year to you, sir! 
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Has TV changed our reading habits ? 


Miss Marion Wilden-Hart would like us to think that TV is respon- 
sible for encouraging reading, but cannot prove her case, It is certainly 
not boosting the sales of books, as Mr. John Boon, President of the Pub- 
lishers' Association, told the Bournemouth Conference of Booksellers 
earlier this year, as reported in the Bookseller, May 20th, 1961. Let me 
remind Miss Wilden-Hart of what he said: “I am very sceptical about 
some of the statistics I read. I doubt whether people in this country are 
reading more. I am pretty certain that the teenagers are not. I don't 

' believe that television helps reading. It may help a few particular titles, 
but it must do untold damage to entertainment reading, the reading of 
fiction and so on. I know that these are pretty broad generalisations, 
but I think they carry a substratum of truth.” 

If Miss Wilden-Hart still remains unconvinced, she should look 
around her at all those bookless homes up and down the country (and 
there must be: plenty around Lambeth!) where countless millions are 
crouched over their TV sets each evening and would no sooner think of 
switching off than scuttling up the steps of their nearest public library. 
'The sad fact is that instead of a nation of bookworms, we have degener- 
ated into a race of television moles. “The development of new public 
interests through the TV medium could provide us with more—and more 
intelligent— readers."  Wishful thinking, I'm afraid, and with colour 
TV soon on the way, the chances are slim. 

Miss Wilden-Hart even asks whether the problem of television affect- 
ing reading is important for us at all. Really! Are we to believe that 
librarians are such a lot of loonies that they can't face up to this ques- 
tion after thirty years? If unimportant, how else do we expect to win 
potential readers from the vast televiewing public? In what other way 
do we expect them to become book-minded and reading-conscious. The 

„question, surely, is equally important for.the whole book-world—not 
merely for librarians, but for publisbers, booksellers and authors alike. 

JogN O'RIORDAN, 

Enfield Public Libraries. 


Library Publicity 


I hope you share my resentment at the tone and content of tbe 
letter from Mr. Higgins, the Public Relations Adviser, in his criticism 
of your July editorial on Library Association publicity in connection 
with the Commonwealth Technical Training Week. It may be of interest 
to know that in October of last year, I urged the Library Association to 
take the opportunity of using Commonwealth Technical T-aining Week 
for publicising the contribution which libraries can make towards tech- 
nical training. I also made one or two suggestions as to how this might 
be done, but this did not receive official approval. 

The Library Association production, acting presumably upon advice, 
was a pitiable effort, devoid of imagination, purpose or design and, in my 
view, quite inappropriate for the occasion. The poverty of ideas was 
matched by the poor standard of production. If this is the best that the 
Library Association can be advised to do, it would be better not to do it 
at all. 

In his defence, Mr. Higgins quotes Aldous Huxley, but I would like 
to remind him that Aldous Huxley also wrote Eyeless in Gaza—and I for 
one, have no desire to have dealings with the Ptilistines. 

H. K. Gorpon BEARMAN, 
West Sussex County Library. 
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Comment 
Public relations 


At its meeting held at the end of October, the Council of the Library 
Association voted against the renewal of the contract of its public relations 
adviser, Mr. Michael Higgins. Accordingly the Association will be with- 
out professional advice in this field from January, 1962. No apparent 
decision was taken regarding the engagement of another P.R. consultant 
on similar or alternative terms. It was quite inevitable that there should 
be some discussion concerning the renewal of Mr. Higgins’ contract; the 
A.A.L. Council at its last meeting instructed its representatives to vote 
against such a renewal, a decision which must have weighed heavily at 
the L.A. Council meeting. Whilst the admitted risk in such a course was 
recognised, the A.A.L. hoped very much that the implied failure of one 
consultant should not militate against the immediate engagement of 

another. Such optimism, alas, is always out of place in L.A. circles, and 
' the whole idea of public relations now has to run the gauntlet of sub- 
committees, committees and L.A. Council all over again. At least, this 
would seem to be so. In the end, of course, the same plunge will have 
to be taken, only this time the appointment will have to be a full-time 
one. The question is, when? Too long a delay will risk another explo- 
sion by A. P. Herbert or some similar Don Quixote and the one unquali- 
fied success of Mr. Higgins’ term of office—his handling of the Public 
Lending Right controversy—will have gone for nothing. There is no 
advice more vital to the L.A. than that on public relations; they, and 
we, are children in that world, and whatever opinions may be held about 
P.R.O.’s as people, we cannot do without their professional know-how. 


Who goes where ? 


Is it true that some chief librarians, whilst paying lip service to the 
idea of participation by their staffs in professional activities, actually 
create difficulties in the way of attendance at meetings and the like? Not 
in this day and age, surely! Chief librarians are known to be gregarious 
creatures themselves—look what happened at Hastings—and it is too 
much to believe that they would deny to others (no expenses) what they 
enjoy themselves (all found). Or isit? It is a sad fact of life that power 
corrupts, more or less absolutely, and who knows how many chiefs have 
forgotten their assistantships, unless you happen to work for one? Come 
off it, boys and girls. If you want a happy staff, show them the consider- . 
ation you expected whilst in their shoes. 
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Holidays abroad 


The A.A.L. has heard from Academy Travel Ltd., 17, Tottenham 
Court Road, London, W.1, that the Czech Trade Unions have invited a 
party of librarians and their families to visit Czechoslovakia in 1962. 
Fourteen days in Prague, including all travel and fulf board, would be 
£36 by rail and £48 by air. The minimum number required is 25. Var- 
ious other tours are being arranged in 1262 by this organisation, notably 
of Scandinavia and Hungary, costing somewhat more than the prices 
quoted above. All tours would include library visits and other profes- 
sional activities. Full information can be obtained from Academy Travel 
.Ltd., and those interested are asked to write to the Director, Mr. Cecil 
Kline, for further details and bookings. 


Correspondence courses 


Page 231 of this issue sets out the intention of the A.A.L. with regard 
to its correspondence courses under the new syllabus. Some further com- 
ment will be found in the Honorary Secretary's report of the October 
Council meeting. The provision of courses for the new Intermediate - 
and Final examinations is not ruled out; they will be provided. if there 
is a need for them. The policy of the A.A.L., however, was announced 
in the February 1961 issue of the Assistant Librarian: “ The: A.A.L. 
believes that the only satisfactory method of professional education is by 
attendance at full-time schools of librarianship and will press for the 
implementation of this principle." 


J. D. Stewart Travelling Bursary 


All personal members of the London and Home Counties Branch 
of the L.A. are invited to apply for the Bursary established in the name 
of J. D. Stewart. The sum of fifty pounds is made available annually 
for the purpose of helping a student-librarian to visit an overseas country 
in order to study librarianship in that country and to visit libraries 
there. 

Applications for the 1962 Bursary must reach the Honorary Secretary 
of the Branch (Mr. H. G. T. Christopher, A.L.A., Penge Public Library, 
194, Anerley Road, S.E. 20), from whom :he prescribed form may be 
obtained, not later than January Ist, 1962. 

Also for members of the L.H.C. Branch, the A.G.M. will be held 
at Chaucer House on Wednesday, 21st February, 1962. 

Notices of Motions must reach the Honorary Sey by Ist 
January, 1962. 


NEWCOMERS ARE WELCOME* C R A MER"? S 


In spite of the further increase 


in printing costs—now standing at for MUSIC 


39% above the 1956 level (official 
B.F.M.P. figure) — KEESING'S MUSICAL LITERATURE 


subscription rate for 1962 remains IND 
unchanged for the seventh year in AND- ele n ING 


succession, thanks to its steadily 
growing circulation and modest 139, New Bond Street 


price policy. London, W.1 Mayfair 3456 
x AND WILL BENEFIT ALL K Complete Music Service Provided 
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STAFF TRAINING 
by John H. Jones, Hertfordshire County Library. 


Improved status for librarians; votes for professional librarians only; 
an A.P.[. Award based on qualifications; the division of staff into profes- 
sional and non-professional; “A” level exemption. “These and other 
issues of current interest have one feature in common, they are all symp- 
toms of the desire to enhance the standing of the professional librarian 
as opposed to the non-professional in an attempt to give a higher standard 
of service, to attract recruits of high calibre and to offer them improved 
career prospects. 

There is, and will be for some years to come, a serious shortage of 
newly-qualified librarians to meet the needs of the rapidly expanding 
public library systems and multiplying special and college libraries in this 
country. It is therefore essentia: that we should make che most of those 
good recruits whom we do attract by ensuring that their duties match 
their abilities. The improvement of the qualifications and ability of staff 
members is the joint responsibility of tbe library and the individual. There 
is a continuing obligation for development not only to meet the demand 
from the public for intelligent assistance in. almost every field of learning, 
but also to keep abreast of current advances in library techniques, and 
this necessitates constant thought and study in order to gain a better 
understanding of the purposes of the library service and of the means of 
achieving them. These obligations are common to all professional and 
pre-professional staff and it is the additional responsibility of senior staff 
S encourage and develop the potentialities and interest of those under 
them. 

The application of these responsibilities will naturally have a bene- 
ficial effect upon the library service, and this will not only be qualitative. 
The ability of staff to perform their duties efficiently and intelligently is 
an important factor in economic administration, and on these grounds 
alone it is highly desirable that as much time as possible should be devoted 
to training. 

The sharper differentiation in the future of pre-professionals from 
non-professionals means that there must be a fresh approach to the 
question of their in-service training, and here we have a great deal to 
learn from the commercial world and its training of executives. There 
we see that every effort is made to select from the ranks the more prom- 
ising members of staff. When selected, they are given preferential train- 
ing and are groomed for “stardom.” There is equal opportunity for all, 
but there is no nonsense about equal treatment. : 

If we recognise the necessity for exploiting to the full the potentiali- 
ties of the few recruits of high calibre we are able to attract, then I 
suggest that we, too, must give them preferential training in preparation 
for their term at library school. It is, of course, true that the passing 
of the First Professional Examination or exemption therefrom is a method 
of selection which will give some indication of the pre-professional’s 
potentialities, but I cannot regard it is sufficient of itself, and especially 
is this the case with the candidate possessing the required “A” levels. It 
is not possible to gain a full idea of the individual’s abilities from a short 
interview at the time of appointment, and a true picture will become 
clear only after a probationary period. At this stage as accurate an 
assessment as possible should be made of the pre-professional’s potentiali- 
ties and limitations, and all subsequent training should be designed to 
exploit his possibilities to the full. 
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I must make it clear that 1 do not in any way consider that a person 
of limited potentialities should be written off and that al training effort 
should be concentrated upon the future chief librarian, It is a question, 
rather, of recognising the possibilities of each, and of designing subse- 
quent training accordingly whilst not neglecting that basic training 
common to all types of librarianship. 

It must be clearly recognised that many who benefit from study for 
the F.P.E. will lack either the ability or the desire to work for further 
qualifications. Just as it is important to encourage those who show 
promise, so it is necessary to realise the limitations of the others and to 
ensure that they are in posts best fitted to their particular limitations. 
There is a tendency in the library profession to feel that if an assistant 
benefits from a little training, then he must benefit more from further 
training. This belief is the cause of a large percentage of examination 
failures. Just because the number of assistants who will benefit from 
further training is limited, it is the duty of the senior staff to give them 
maximum encouragement. 

Each library hás to work out the possibilities and implications of 
such a policy in relation to its own situaticn, but it may be of value to 
outline the training system recently undertaken by the Hertfordshire 
County Library since it is believed to be the first comprehensive scheme 
in this country to be based essentially on the two principles of preferen- 
tial treatment and of the exploitation of tbe individual's potentialities. 

Six trainee librarians are appointed each year, supernumerary to the 
library's establishment, with either at least two “A” level passes or the 
F.P.E., and they are paid within a scale of £390—£710.* The six are 
grouped in pairs in certain regions of the County designated as training 
areas and selected according to the convenience of those appointed. The 
trainees spend eight weeks studying each of the three main divisions of 
the County's Service—Headquarters, Branches, College Libraries, and at 
the end of twenty-four weeks they repeat the round. During the first 
period they learn routines (ie. How things are done), and during the 
second period they are more concerned with pclicy (ie, Why things are 
done). 

Very broadly the three divisions include the following aspects:— 

Headquarters. Book ordering and acquisition, cataloguing, classifi- 
cation, requests, reference services, bibliographical work, reserve stock, 
binding, withdrawals, service to young people, schools, administration, 
supplies, transport, buildings. 

Branches. Stock routines, circulation work, requests, irter-lending, 
periodicals, display, booklists, stock policy (selection, withdrawal, edit- 
ing, binding, reviewing, etc.), reports, staffing, reader reception, readers’ 
advisory service, extension activities, local collections, story hours, school 
visits. 

Also under this heading come special services, e.g. raral mobile 
libraries, trailer libraries, hospital libraries, and other centres. 

Colleges. In addition to variants of the duties listed above there 
are the speical problems related to stock (periodicals, pamphlets, 
abstracts, specifications, etc.), the nature of the clientele, the work of 
tutor-librarians, documentary reproduction, micro-methods, the Technical 
Information Service to Industry. Half the time is spent in a College of 
Technology and the remainder in a College of Further Education with, 
if possible, a week in a special library. : . 

*These posts are open to both internal and external applicants. 
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At all times the trainees are receiving the special attention of senior 
os who are expected to ensure that they are.not just used as additional 
abour. 

On one day of each week the trainees gather together. In the morn- 
ing they receive a varied programme of talks and training in such things 
as report writing, public speaking, etc., or else spend the period in 
study. In the afternoon during term times they attend classes for a part 
of the Registration Examination. In the vacations visits are arranged 
to university, national and other libraries, printers, paper-makers, etc. 

There is constant supervision of the trainees’ progress by monthly 
standardised reports, by weekly joint meetings, and by personal inter- 
views. The trainees keep diaries in which they note what they have learnt 
each day, and these provide material.for report writing. 

At all times consideration is given not only to the particular abilities 
and interests of the trainees, but also to their personal characteristics. 

After a year the trainees attend a school of librarianship full-time 
in order to complete the Registration Examination. This is for one 
year at present, but will be for two years under the new syllabus. Full 
salary is paid throughout this period and also travelling expenses and 
enrolment fees. 

Upon completion of these studies, the trainees are expected to return 
to the County Library Service for a further two years, and if satisfactory 
progress has been made, they will be appointed to professional posts 
within the whole range of the County's services according to their par- 
ticular aptitudes and the posts available. 

It will be seen that this training scheme presents a considerable 
challenge to those selected, and they are necessarily of the high calibre 
to justify such preferential treatment. 'The amount of time devoted to 
their interests is on a scale which would be impossible under the more 
general training schemes organised in the County for other newly- 
appointed staff, both junior and senior, though general schemes continue 
without restriction and suitable members of staff are still able to obtain 
the normal grants and leave of absence for attendance at library 
schools. Such training is not only time—but also money-consuming, 
but it is an investment for the future which we cannot neglect if we are 
to have senior staff of quality in the future. 

I am on record as saying that one reason why the professional 
status of librarians is mediocre is simply that a large proportion of 
librarians are mediocrities, and I stick by that statement. We must do 
all we can to attract worthwhile people if librarianship is ever to be 
the dynamic force in the life of the community that it could be. 





A.A.L. ELECTION 


Your vote may be vital. You will get the Councillors you 
vote for and it will be too late after December 15th. 
VOTE! VOTE! VOTE! 


The A.A.L. needs your vote. 
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NAGGING DOUBIS AND FIRM DECISIONS 


Council Notes: 4th - 5th October, 1961 


‘The meeting opened on a pleasant note with Presidential congratulations 
from the Chair to a number of members of the Council who had obtained new 
appointments during the previous few weeks. No records are available, but Mr. 
Fhillips was probably right when he pronounced the number as something of a 
record. ‘ 


The chief items arising from previous meetings related tc motions from 
the Week-end Conference at York, which had been before the jast Council 
meeting and sent to the Library Association Council. In response to a motion 
that public relations films and film-strips designed to show the potential achieve- 
ments of good library services should be’ produced, it was reported that con- 
sideration had been given to this by the Library Association Public Relations 
Sub-Committee. The Sub-Committee had adopted the view that the cost of 

. producing professionally made films would be unwarrantable solely for this 
purpose, but that the Public Relations Adviser would consult with the Central 
Office of Information to discover the possibility of making suitable films which ' 
would be of use to the general public and the profession. The Sub-Committee 
had agreed to review the film-strips available and to ask the Librery Association 
Education Sub-Committee to consider the problem of bringing information on 
modern library methods to the notice of staffs in the remoter libraries and 
whether film-strips would be a useful medium tc employ for the purpose. 


The question of the standard of current Library Association literature 
intended to encourage recruitment to librarianship had been considered by the 
Library Association Publications Committee, which had agreed that a standard 
more in keeping with the standing of the Library Association as a professional 
body was desirable. A request had gone to the Library Association Executive 
Committee to sanction improvement in this respect. 


A report concerning public library development in Northern Ireland was 
received with mixed feelings by some members of the Council, A motion from 
the Northern Ireland Division urging an enquiry covering the Six Counties along 
the lines of the Roberts Report for England and Wales had been passed to and 
been approved by the Library Association earlier in the year. The Honorary 
Secretary now reported that, in response to a request from the Northern Ireland 
Branch of the Library Association, the L.A. Executive Committees had agreed 
to defer action pending consideration and report by a Sub-Committee of the 
Northern Ireland Library Advisory Council. Whilst it was felt that, by pro- 
ducing the emergence of this apparently somnolent and mysterious body, some 
impact must have been achieved, there was concern lest the introduction of this 
new local factor at this stage might be inspired by a desire to ensure that the 
ME Rd “ misunderstandings " which arise from independent enquiries would be 
avoided. 


In presenting his report, the Honorary Secretary revealed that an offer had 
been received from a Chief Librarian to provide hospitality and transport to two 
young members of the A.A.L. when the two-day Members Conference proposed 
under L.A. Reorganisation takes place in London. The offer had been made 
in the hope that the idea would be generally adopted in the future for this con- 
ference wherever it was held, and the Greater London Divisional Committee 
had been asked to explore means whereby the scheme might be developed. The 
second meeting of the A.A.L. Reorganisation Committee was also formally 
reported, and Honorary Divisional Secretaries were reminded that the Committee 
had requested from Divisional Committees their views and comments on the 
effectiveness of their Divisional boundaries in regard to the arrangement of 
meetings and service to their members generally. 


This meeting of the Council was significant in that it was the first for quite 
some time at which no Committee recommendations were varied or referred 
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back. Discussion on the Committee reports was informed and intelligent, and 
there was ample scope for controversy. There was, however, also a feeling in 
Council that the Committee work of the previous afternoon had been thoroughly 
and efficiently carried out and that the recommendations were clear and to the 
point. . 


The most interesting items reported’ by the Press and Publications Committee 
concerned a detailed memorandum from the Honorary Editor regarding the 
future of this journal and the decision of the Committee affecting certain films 
on the A.A.L. Visual Aids List. The Editor's proposed development of the 
Assistant Librarian had been approved in principle at the Sheffield meeting in 
June, and further hard work had been done on the project since. Serious finan- 
cial considerations were involved however, and it was felt that, in view of these 
extensive commitments, it would be wise to postpone the developments until the 
January issue of 1963, when the reliability of the research done might be clearer. 
Following complaints about one of the films on the Association's Visual Aids 
List and subsequent comment at previous meetings of the Council, all members 
of the Council had been invited to see the films on the List at a marathon even- 
ing film show after the Committee meetings. To their credit, members attended 
in force, and the Press and Publications Committee stoically resumed their 
adjourned meeting afterward, electing J. F. Saunders temporary Chairman, who 
discharged his duties admirably. The pace was telling but, by the time mem- 
bers were referring to their sister Committee as the Finance and General Pur- 
poses Commission, the decisions had been made and the Press and Publications 
Committee was home and dry. The said decisions were to recommend that the 
film It's fun finding out should continue to be circulated as a Visual Unit, 
together with its associated fiim-strip, and that Index to progress and Resources 
discovered should’ be compulsorily retired as from 31st March, 1962 


The work of each committee assumes vital importance from time to time 
and, following upon impending changes in the pattern of professional education 
occasioned by the forthcoming new Syllabus, it is currently the Education and 
Library Committee's turn. Indeed, a large proportion of the Library Associa- 
tion Education Sub-Committee's time at their October meeting was spent in 
considering A.A.L. motions from the Education and Library Committee’s June 
meeting at Sheffield, the special July meeting and that preceding this Council 
meeting. After a long discussion in July, the Education and Library Committee 
had recommended that the Association should “ provide correspondence 
courses for the new’ Entrance and the present Final Examinations 
until July, 1969, and that no correspondence courses be provided 
for the new Intermediate and Final Examinations until the need for 
such courses is proved." Council has adopted as its policy the pro- 
motion of complete full-time professional education as soon as it is practicable. 
The point of the recommendation of the Education and Library Committee is 
to establish that any tendency to perpetuate part-time as an optional alternative 
to full-time education should receive no encouragement from the A.A.L., but a 
number of members of the Council are deeply concerned that the interests of 
A.A.L. members will be seriously injured if the Association's policy of providing 
correspondence courses is abandoned, and the new Syllabus is implemented 
before the full-time library schools are up to the task, or before at least a vast 
majority of students have the opportunity or the proper financial means to 
attend them. The President and the Honorary Secretary had issued, through 
the Honorary Education and Sales Officer, a circular to the full-time library 
Schools requesting information on their proposed development to meet the 
changed situation implied by the new Syllabus. Mr. Davey now reported that, 
after many weeks, three schools only had replied to date. The picture presented 
to the Committee was not encouraging, and it was resolved: 


1. To ask the Library Association “ to promote standards of tuition in 
librarianship and to take all possible steps to ensure that they are 
adopted m maintained in a co-ordinated system, of professional educa- 
tion," and ` a 
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To instruct the A.A.L. representative on the L.A. Education Sub- 
Committee to raise at its next meeting *“ the question cf the availability 
of full-time places at schools to meet the future needs of students. 
Further, that he should enquire if the Library Association will endeavour 
to ensure that sufficient places are available before the new Syllabus 
becomes operative." 

Motions concerning the desirability of a special course for graduates 
exempted from the new Intermediate Examination and the need for standard 
grants for full-time students were already before the Education Sub-Committee, 
having been adopted by the earlier A.A.L. Council meetings. Small wonder, 
then, that the reports of the more formal business of the Committee and details 
of an exciting project (which is proceeding) to organise a ten-day excursion to 
United States libraries in October, 1963, attracted less attention than was 
deserved. 

The business of the Finance and General Purposes Committee was almost 
entirely formal—including: the annual item on Divisional Capitation about which 
_a battle royal has been regularly carried to Council in the recent past. Could 
it be that all the financial experts are now attending the Committee meeting? 
The report of the Conference Committee did attract discussion and, although 
the theme “ Buying and borrowing: libraries in the era of the paperback " 
received criticism, there are good. indications that another successful Week-end 
Conference will be held next year at Stoke Rochford. 

Hitherto the task of representing the Association on the Library Association 
Council has fallen to the President and the Honorary Secretary, Sut, subject to 
Privy Council approval of amendments to the Bye-laws approved by the Has- 
tings A.G.M., three further A.A.L. representatives reflecting special interests 
will be required from next year. The Honorary Secretary recommended that, 
in anticipation of occasions when a non-public Ebrarian might be elected Vice- 
President, the Vice-President should in future be nominated to the Association’s 
secured place on the Library Association Special Committee of kis choice. R. 
G. Surridge, F.L.A. a popular figure in the Associetion who had been elected 
Vice-President for 1962 earlier in the meeting, was accordingly nominated as 
A.A.L. representative on the Public Libraries (Committee. Michael Hughes. 
A.L.A., who is a Special Librarian, was nominated for the Special Libraries 
Committee, and J. H. Jones, A.L.A.. who has formerly represented the Asso- 
ciation most ably as a past Honorary Secretary aad whose emploving authority 
is prominently engaged in developing collese libraries, was nominated for the 
National and University (including Medical and College) Libraries Committee. 
The Honorary Education and Sales Officer was re-nominated as the Association's 
representative on the L.A. Education Committee and the Honorary Publications 
Officer was nominated to the L.A. Publications Committee. 

The end-of Council's agenda consisted of reports by the President, who 
related his adventures at the I.F.L.A, meetings at Edinburgh and the Library 
Association Conference at Hastings—including the starmy L.A. Annual General 
Meeting which resulted in the unfortunate postponement of the A.A.L. Session 
to the next day. Then followed the reports of the Association's representatives 
on L.A. Council and Committees, Members who are familiar with the President's 
eloquence and sense of humour will realise that a summary of his reports here 
would be inadequate as well as impracticable, but Council seemed well satisfied 
that the A.A.L.'s reputation had been adequately maintained. 

Under Other Business, the Vice-President extended the customary vote of 
thanks to the President at this last meeting of the vear for Chairmanship which 
has added a lighter touch to the meetings and has at the same time assisted the 
Council through four very full agendas. A. C. Jones, who had been among the 
‘last members on their feet to offer the platform some very sound advice, was 
attending his last Council meeting, and he received a well deserved tribute from 
the President. C, F. Shepherd, A.L.A., of the South Wales Division, a valued 
member of the Council over many years, and all those other members of the 
Council who would not be serving in the next Session were warmly thanked for 
their services. Members were able for at least one occasion in the year as they 
went their separate ways to reflect on a very efficient and businesslike Council 
meeting. Jonn Hoye, Honorary Secretary. 
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A.A.L. COURSES: NEW SYLLABUS 


ÍMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Association of Assistant Librarians have decided no; to offer 
courses for the new Intermediate and Final examinations of the Library 
Association, unless the need for them is proved. As the present Final 
syllabus will continue for 5 years after June, 1964, courses for these papers 
will be offered until the examination ceases in December, 1968. 


The present First Professional Examination will be renamed 
"Entrance Examination " and will continue for a short time after June, 
1964. A course will be offered until the examination is terminated. 


The following schedule indicates the remaining sessions available 
under the present syllabus. 


FULL COURSES. 
FrRsT PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 


Commencing April and November each year until the year preceding 
the termination of the examination. 


' REGISTRATION. 
April, 1962— March, 1963: November, 1962—-November, 1963. 


FINALS. 


Commencing April and November each year, last course commencing 
November, 1967. 


REVISION COURSES. 
REGISTRATION. 
March—June, and September—December, 1962 and 1963. 


FINALS.: 
March and September each year, last course commencing September, 


1968. 
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A. M. HALDANE 


LTD 


NOW SPECIALISE IN :— 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


BRITISH AND U.S. 
UNIVERSITY 
PAPERBACKS 


FICTION AND NON- 
FICTION REPRINTS, 
REMAINDERS AND 
OVERSTOCKS 


TECHNICAL AND 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


In addition we maintain a 


Comprehensive Stock of 
Current Fiction and Non- 
Fiction. 


We will be most happy to 
receive your requests or to 
welcome you at our Show- 
rooms in 


9, DENMARK STREET, 
CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
W.C.2 
COVent Garden 0488 
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THE 
HOLT-JACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


PRESTON ROAD, 
LYTHAM, 
LYTHAM ST. ANNES, 
LANCS. 
Telephone: Lytham 7464 


London Showrooms: 
59, BRITTON STREET. 


CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 


Telephone: Clerkenwell 3250 














Correspondence 
Book selection 


"Our main and important task, surely, is to select books. We 
should be devoting all our energies to this... " Mr. O'Riordan writes 
in the October Assistant. He focuses welcome light on some of our 
troubles in librarianship, but I feel that he does not penetrate quite 
deeply enough and emerges with only a hint at the real difficulty. 

I would like to take the argument some way further, and say that 
only those librarians who do in fact select books are librarians at all. 
With them I would group those whose work is based entirely on their 
knowledge of books, including reference librarians and readers' advisers. 
Many of these people are clearly librarians through and through, about 
as “ professional” as it is possible for a librarian to be, 

Accepting the,use of the word librarian as indicating this type of 
professional worker, we are left with the greater majority, those whose 
duties do not entitle them to be called librarian. They are in fact admin- 
istrators, or at a lower level, clerical workers, grappling with issue figures 
or recording the letting of a lecture hall, their fingers stained with stamp 
pad ink. 

Chief librarians spend much of their time on pure administration, 
their subordinates often even more time, but this is work for which they 
were never trained. Here is the cause of the weakness of our public 
image, the variety of tasks which we must perform. We run the risk of 
not performing any of them well. 

Administration is a sphere of activity requiring an increasing amount 
of training, it is becoming a specialised and skilled field. But it is not 
the rightful province of tbe librarian. Nothing could be more logical 
than to relieve him of the welter of administrative duties through which 
he struggles with varying degrees of success, but always at the expense 
of his true functions. 

A librarian would then exist by virtue of his knowledge of books, 
he would become more of a man of learning and responsible for fewer 
half-baked excursions into work for which his knowledge and training 
do not equip him. He would have a staff of librarians, trained and in 
course of being trained in librarianship and librarianship only. Comple- 
mentary to them would be an administrative staff, clerical workers and 
book-stampers at the bottom, trained administrative officers at the top, 
having reached that position by way of their own examination system. 

The modern world is one of increasing specialisation, the specialist 
is respected and his place in society justified by his knowledge. The 
“jack of all trades” has fallen into disrepute, it is reasoned that he has 
not the ability to become an expert in one field, but can only touch the 
fringes of several, 

We can only become indispensable in the eyes of the community, 
and in our own eyes, too, if we carry out the work for which we have 
specialised knowledge, and for which we are adequately trained. 

Joun B. HEPWORTA, 
Gillingham Public Library. 


I quite agree with Mr. O'Riordan that too much emphasis is placed 
on the study of the technical aspects of book production, but his idea 
that it should be dispensed with is completely unrealistic. Mr. Peter 
Hoare in the July Assistant gave some cogent reasons why the study of 
book production is essential to our job. No librarian can afford to be 
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ignorant of the latest advances in xerography, filmsetting and micro- 
techniques; after all, comirg back to the “well produced book," it is 
part of the job to try and get value for money—bookshelves laden with 
dowdy books are hardly likely to enhance our “ position in the com- 
munity." 

Mr. O'Riordan's comparison of the librarian with the pianist is a 
classic example of false analogy and shows as little thought as the 
phrase: .“ poking our noses into other people's jobs and professions." 
I have yet to hear of any field of study that does not to some extent use 
the concepts and techniques of related disciplines. 

I am as concerned as Mr. O'Riordan with the public image of the 
librarían as an anaemic recluse whose vocabulary is limited to "Silence 
please," but I fail to see that masquerading as literary critics and poly- 
maths will make much difference—to parody the lines of Cassius: * The 
fault is not in our examinations; but in ourselves that we are underlings.” 
In the final analysis a well-produced book is far more likely to stimulate 
reading than a shoddy production and to encourage reading is the alpha 
and omega of librarianship. 

KEVIN McGarry, I 
Brentford and Chiswick Public Library. 


Using Libraries- or an exercise in book reviewing 


Using Libraries were a product of the Great Chinese Leap Forward. 
If you travel on the Peking-Pukow Railway for five hours in one of the 
crack trains, newly liberated from flies and peasants carrying live 
chickens, you will come to the important steel-making city of Using 
(pop. 275,000). 

`- At the fall of the Kuomintang, Using was merely a rather scruffy 
village straggling along a main road. It had a few houses, a Buddhist 
Temple, numerous moneylenders and various noxious capitalists. Since 
then development has been phenomenal and the giant steel factories are 
dwarfed only by the giant blocks of flats erected for heroes of labour. 

In order to combat the ignorance that was bound to afflict 275,000 
souls, two renowned scholars called Seeking Information and Beginning 
Research were sent from the Central Government to spread culture and 
light. Their five hundred page development plan included two para- 
graphs about the necessity for founding Using Libraries. 

In due course it was read by the appropriate official in Peking and 
a librarian was appointed. This proved to be a most energetic young 
female, who was dressed in the usual blue boiler suit and had an air of 
intense concentration. It was even rumoured that at the age of thirteen 
she had made an extensive bicycle tour of the remote western province 
of Szechwan, and had there scared many venerable and aged librarians 
out of seven years' growth. . 

Where others might have trod warily or at least pussyfooted around 
for a month or two, she arrived like an avenging army. In the frus- 
trating days before achieving such eminence, she had combed all the . 
back numbers of outstanding works such as New China Altogether Prag- 
matic Library Publication, World All-Union Advanced China Book and 
Library Bulletin and Assistant Striving Monthly Pink Library Revolution, 
and these unputdownable works with their air of »seudo-scholarship had 
produced a profound effect upon her thinking. 

Within a few months she had harnessed the Chinese genius for im- 
provisation and libraries were flourishing all over Using. ‘You could 
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hardly enter any building without being greeted with the library battle 
slogan. “There is nothing we should avoid more than the assumption 
that the average is the thing to be most aimed at." Children chanted 
it in school, workers sang it to each other over their lathes, and it was 
tastefully displayed in letters several feet high on the chimneys of many 
steelworks. 

However, this happy state of affairs did not last for more than a 
year or two. A young man with several slide rules, who dwelt in some 
remote governmental office, suddenly discovered that steel production in 
Using had taken a castastrophic nose-dive. A commission of investiga- 
tion descended on the town and found that everybody was reading 
books. Consequently all printed matter was instantly banned and this 
caused complete. chaos, as orders of the day and national directives 
were at once removed. 

When everything had been sorted out satisfactorily, the young lady 
librarian had vanished. The whole subject forms a fascinating and 
little-known chapter in the history of modern China, and I have not been 
able to do it full justice. In fact, it is not really a fair introduction to 
Using Libraries. . 

ALAN BALL, 


Brighton Public Library. 


A.A.L. Reorganisation 


Mr. G. W. Thompson’s letter in the July issue of the Assistant 
has already been admirably answered by Mr. Godfrey Thompson, one 
of the *senior municipal greybeards" of the A.A.L.—his words, not mine. 
As the youngest member of the 1961 A.A.L. Council (non-municipai 
too, Mr. W.G.), I would merely like to say that I agree entirely with the 
sentiments expressed by our Vice-President. 
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First of all, I would like to say taat i consider it an honour and 
pleasure to have been introduced to the A.A.L. Council with our 
present President in office. If you have done as much after thirty years, 
- Mr. Thompson, I would be pleased to see you there, too. This cry of 
"Members of the Council are too old" does, as Mr. Godfrey Thompson 
says, get monotonous. Remember, the choice is yours: tae profession as 
a whole elect the Council, and there is no bar on the number of under- 
30's that may be elected. There just never happen to be the candidates. 
Where are the young, non-municipal librarians who ars willing to re- 
vitalise the A.A.L.2 Where are the special librarians? I assure you 
that they would be welcomed with open arms. 

“What proportion of the A.A.L. membership are under 35... 
where are the youth of the profession which the A.A.L. is supposed to 
represent?" A surprising percentage of it is on the A.A.L. Council, Mr, 
Thompson: of the 13 members on the Education and Library Committee, 
11 are under 35. A fair proportion, I think. “Why should the A.A.L. 
as it stands have any representatives on the L.A. Council?” Surely, to 
do its main job, that of trying to make the L.A. aware cf the needs of 
the younger members of the profession, and, equally as surely, one 
doesn’t automatically cease to be aware of these needs after the age of 
35? Believe it or not, there are some older members who really do 
have the interest of the younger members of the profession at heart. 
And I assure you that A.A.L. policy is not dictated nor even shaped by 
the older members. 

Of course we need more younger members on Council, I, too, would 
like to see more who could “still remember their own examination tribu- 
lations.” But let's be reasonable. We also need the people with the 
experience and authority to make our voice heard where it must be 
heard. The A.A.L. has no powers, but it has influence; I believe that 
this influence would be seriously impaired if the Council were comprised 
of *unknowns." Perbaps, one day, when more of the youth of the pro- 
fession are willing to put in the time and energy that is necessary for a 
successful, vital Association, we will no longer need the ‘greybeards.” 
That day can be hastened by people who feel like Mr. TLompson, but 
who also think and act a litle more constructively. Unti then, don't 
let’s be too hard on our old-established members: much can be learned 
from them—1 have learned much from them—and I say ‘ thank you” 
to them all. 

MARION WIGGINS, 
Staffordshire Cocnty Library. 
Married Women in Librarianship 


Mrs. Simsova, stating clearly that she has no personel grievance, 
makes a modest and reasonable for the best possible utilizat.on of those 
qualified librarians who are also married women—a subject. one would 
hope, of at least potential interest to a very large propor-ion of our 
membership. She is then rebuked by Mrs. Dzielski for "complaining" 
and for occupying the "excessive" space of two pages; by Mr. Chambers 
for “trying to hold down responsible jobs on a part-time basis, subject 
to the calls of children’s measles”, etc.; and by Mr. Serwadda—after a 
flurry of non-sequiturs and obscurely impertinent speculations—for per- 
petrating or permitting what he quaintly describes as “a big leakage in 
her family life”. I could, as it happens, refute these ungenerous charges 
at the personal level; may I, instead, offer a few general comments? 

First, the time-honoured if newly designated question cf the “big 
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leakage". For a woman to combine a full—or even a part-time job 
with the care of a family demands intelligence, vitality, a sympathetic 
husband, and of course some thoroughly adequate person or persons 
to care for the children and the home during her absence. Where these 
conditions are met, and where she is doing work that she loves, her 
husband and children will share the joy that she feels in using all her 
abilities. Crede experto. 

Conversely, where these conditions are met, her work as a librarian 
(teacher, etc.) will derive positive benefit from the fact that she is not 
prepared to “ eat, sleep and dream librarianship " as desiderated by Mr. 
Chambers. Neither librarianship nor any other -ship deserves or is best 
served by such self-immolating devotion, and to pretend otherwise 1s 
portentious and pernicious twaddle. Responsible positions in all walks 
of life demand, not only technical knowhow, but also knowledge of life, 
judgement, breadth of outlook, flexibility, a sense of proportion, a warm 
humanity, and the ability to understand other people's needs and prob- 
lems; and it js here that the woman (or man) with a rich private life 
gains immeasurably. To take one obvious example: in a reference 
library with two qualified librarians, (a) a materfamilias with a well- 
rounded personality and figure, but only one evening a week to spare 
for professional reading, and (b) a man whose pallor and fanatical air 
proclaim him an alumnus of the eat-sleep-and-dream school of librarian- 
ship, there can be no doubt to which of the two most readers (female 
as well as male) will instinctively gravitate, and precious little doubt 
which will usually give more satisfaction on every level. 

I come now to “the calls of children’s measles, speech days and the 
myriad demands of family life". I have already suggested that no mother 
of young children should take on a job unless she has “some thoroughly 
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adequate person or persons to care for the children," so this problem 
is largely a red herring. As for speech days, any woman who demands 
time off for these and similar occasions can expect short thrift; though 
a good chief or deputy (not one of your eat-sleep-and-dream merchants) 
will take pleasure in trying to devise a roster to oblige. 

There remain the the questions of librarianship on a regular, as 
opposed to an irregular and measle-bounc, part-time basis, and/or of 
long periods of complete absence from professional duties. Taking the 
latter problem first, 1 firmly disbelieve that such an absence “must make 
one outdated and behind in knowledge of current trends and develop- 
ments and out of practise in administration and bookmanship.” Many 
women find that they have more time for reading during the first year 
of their eldest child’s life than at any other period, and in general there 
is no reason why a married woman need. all behind with her general 
or professional reading, or cease to attend meetings and conferences, 
during a prolonged absence from work; while her actual skill in “admini- 
stration and bookmanship” will soon retura, with or without a refresher 
course on the lines of those which some returning teachers are now able 
to take. As for the shibboleth of the “part-time professional" basis 
(which by a nice piece of casuistry Mr. Chambers equates first with a 
“quasi-amateur” basis and finally with the W.V.S.): if medicine, nursing, 
dentistry, school and university teaching, architecture, the law; politics, 
social work and the ministry can (and do) accommodate (not “be geared 
to") part-time profesional practitioners, why must librarianship be such 
a special, solemn, sacred cow? : s 

$ O. G. W. STALLYBRASS, 
The London Library. 


J have read with interest the correspondence that followed my letter 
on the subject of married women in libraries. But one of the main points 
‘of my letter was missed as the address was not printed. In England l 
. was fortunate enough to find employment after marriage. The situation 
is very. different in Northern Ireland, in spite of constant complaints 
about lack of qualified staff, 

I wholeheartedly agree with Mr. Serwadda that when there are small 
children the wife should remain at home. Nevertheless, I should like 
to think that before there is a family, and after it has been reared, it 
would be possible, even in Northern Ireland, to continue one's career. 


Mrs. S. T. Grass, Belfast. 


Mr. Chambers and’ Mr. Serwadda betray muddled and obsolete 
thinking in their letters about married womer. ir librarianship. 

Librarianship is not a "way of life," and people who “eat, sleep and 
dream librarianship” are neurotic nuisances; it is merely a fine profes- 
sion, requiring sound technique, a wide knowledge of books and refer- 
ence sources and a sympathetic personality. The latter cannot be acquired 
by "dedication"; one is more likely to become a crashing bore. Even 
after a ten-year absence from the profession, any woman intelligent 
enough to be qualified will soon catch up with current ideas by a diligent 
perusal of professional literature. 

Mr. Serwadda asks Mrs. Simsova’s motive in returning to work. 
Surely he realises that a woman married to a man earning less than £12 
net a week, and many of us are, with (say) two children, will need extra 
money when the children enter their teens to give them adequate pocket- 
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money, an occasional holiday and a college education. Cheap gibes 
about cars and television sets are thoughtless. Even if money were not 
needed for what to-day are considered essentials, a professional woman 
will want to return to her profession after many years of domesticity 
for the sheer love of it, and I believe the profession owes her re- 
admission. This is normal in all professions in the U.S.A., and after 
working for a year in an American public library, I can honestly say 
that the older married woman or widow is as efficient as her unmarried 
female or male colleague. The nursing profession in this country would 
collapse without its qualified married nurses, many of whom are staff 
nurses on a part-time basis (a thirty-hour week). Perhaps library authori- 
ties who find difficulty now in obtaining qualified children's librarians 
would consider this solution. The Ministry of Education is to launch 
a campaign to persuade middle-aged women graduates to become teachers 
even when they have no previous experience of teaching. 

By contrast, since my own marriage I have had difficulty in obtain- 
ing a professional post in the provinces where I live, which is hard to 
understand in view of my own qualifications and experience. At present 
I advise girls to take up.a profession which holds a more reliable pros- 
pect for the future than. librarianship, such as nursing, teaching, secre- 
tarial work or social welfare work. 


Mrs. KATHLEEN R. M. TunNBULL, Gloucester. 
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REVIEW 


McCOLVIN, K. R. and BAUMFIELD, B. H.—The Library Student's 
London. Greater London Divisicn, 10/6 and 15/-. 1961. 


One's complaints about this little book are those inherent in its type. 
First, it is already out of date; second, it is not without its omissions; | 
third, the cover of the.paper-back edition comes off at the first touch. ' 
The first is perhaps hardly rectifiable in this fast changing world (though 
one hears that the book was unduly long in the press) As for the last, 
one might suggest the use of a stronger adhesive. 

It is a pity from the student's point of view that the new syllabus  - 
.could not be included. -It should certainly appear in any new edition, . 
for it will become of vital importance. Other suggestions for a future 
edition would include a plea for more information about transport 
Services. London's buses are quite the most incomprehensible form of 
public transport and more assistance with them would be welcomed. The 
map of Central London is sparsely clear and would be improved by 
&dding the underground stations—has ASLIB really pitched its tents in 
Hyde Park, though? The Counties are badly served in the Directory. 
Half the Hertfordshire branches, for example, have no addresses and 
when visiting any County don't forget to br:ng sandwiches—noi even a 
smell of a cafe anywhere, The list of pubs is strangely familiar, but ' 
perhaps the compilers are keeping their specialist knowledge to them- 
selves. 

One or two statements need looking at. Shelving is not machinery ` 
in any sense of that word, and it is wrong tó stress importance by a 
malapropism. “To be a more interesting librarian" snggests that a 
librarian must know something about everything—" Do you think 
Brassica is the trade name for an interestinz woman's garment (w/x)? 
Carapace a new kind of speedometer? Crackle a brand of toffee? You 
do? ‘You ignoramus, off with you for a ccurse on...” This is an 
endless game in which the referee scores most of the goals. The diffu- 
sion of interest recommended by our student's guides is a professional 
curse—the facile accumulation of.a cigareite-card knowledge with a real 
understanding of nothing, a sort of rag-bag of the humanities. Better 
surely to advise a deep study of one.subjec: leaving the generalities to. 
' everyday intelligence?  . 

Despite the foregoing, it would be wrong to dismiss LSL in its 
entirety. It will be the companion of many, and a very worthy one to 
those unversed in London lore. The authors were faced with a very 
difficult job, and to have carried it through at all is an. accomplishment 
not to be despised. The book is a very useful aid to understanding’ 
libraries in London. j 

G. L. EvaNS. 





HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARY i 
INVITES 
PROFESSIONALLY QUALIFIED MARRIED WOMEN 
who wish to return to the field cf librarianship, either full-time or part- 


time, in posts of professional responsibility, to write with details of past 
experience to the County Librarian, County Hall, Hertford. 
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